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NATIONALISM IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By BrRoTHER LEo. 


RDENT admirers of what is 
sometimes called the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit sometimes write text- 
books and give lectures; and when 
they thus undertake the eminently 
laudable task of diffusing knowl- 
edge concerning the great English 
writers, they often state, and habit- 
ually imply, that English literature 
is an outgrowth of English history, 
that it is impossible to appreciate 
the one without a knowledge of the 
other, that the great poets and 
prosateurs who wrote in English 
were standard bearers of British 
civilization, that English prose and 
poetry are distillations of peculiarly 
English ethical ideals and distinc- 
tively English racial aspirations. 
To what extent are such state- 
ments justified, and in what re- 
spects are such implications valid? 
It is at once obvious and unde- 
niable that English history has af- 
fected English literature and that 
in numerous instances English 


writers have found inspiration in 
distinctively English subjects; and 
it is scarcely less obvious that 
knowledge of English history facil- 
itates appreciation of English liter- 
ature. But it seems to be either un- 
perceived or ignored that many 
masterpieces of English literature 
have nothing whatever to do with 
English history, that the majority 
of English writers have secured 
much of their inspiration and in- 
centive from other than English 
sources, that it is possible, though 
not necessarily desirable, to know 
and enjoy the best English liter- 
ature without a familiarity with 
English history and certainly with- 
out a participation in English na- 
tional ideals. “The truth is,” de- 
clares Professor Lane Cooper of 
Cornell, “that English literature, 
not merely from the time of Chau- 
cer, but from the very outset, far 
from being original in the ordinary 
acceptation of that word, is deriva- 
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tive to an extent undreamed of by 
the layman.”* 

These facts are deeply signif- 
icant facts. They explain how it 
is that English literature can be 
loved and revered by men alien and 
even antagonistic to the spirit of 
British civilization; how, for in- 
stance, Mr. De Valera, the President 
of the Irish Republic, could carry a 
set of Shakespeare with him on his 
American tour. They explain the 
exceptional world appeal of English 
literature, in consequence of which 
Milton and Scott are esteemed out- 
side of England in a measure in- 
comparably more extensive and in- 
tensive than Camoéns is esteemed 
outside of Portugal and Manzoni 
outside of Italy. Above all, they ex- 
plain the real greatness of English 
literature, which is the supreme 
modern literature of the world pre- 
cisely because it is the least na- 
tional and the most cosmopolitan. 

It is a truism, of course, that, as 
Sir Sidney Lee has observed, “every 
great national literature is a fruit 
of much foreign sustenance and 
refreshment, however capable the 
national spirit may prove of mas- 
tering the foreign element.”? Art 
transcends national boundaries; 
literature laughs at map-makers. 
The great book is no more limited 
by place than by time—especially 
the great book in English. For, to 
a greater extent than any other 
literature, English literature real- 
izes and embodies that ideal of 
world culture which Goethe re- 
garded as so needful for poets.’ I 
think it is no mere accident that it 
was an Englishman and an Oxo- 


1Two Views of Education: Ancient and 
Modern Letters, p. 24. 

2The French Renaissance in England, Pref- 
ace, p. vi. 

8Conversations with Eckermann, Oct. 3, 


1828. 
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nian, Walter Pater, who vouchsafed 
this salutary reflection: “Producers 
of great literature do not live in iso- 
lation, but catch light and heat from 
each other’s thought. A _ people 
without intellectual commerce with 
other peoples has never done any- 
thing conspicuous in literature.’’* 

Sensing this non-national char- 
acter of the leading English writers, 
many of us in America who are not 
of English stock, and who are not 
in conspicuous sympathy with Eng- 
lish traits and institutions, can, 
nevertheless, accept English liter- 
ature as a part of our intellectual 
inheritance, even as we accept the 
English language as our mother 
tongue. For the most part, English 
literature is not distinctively Eng- 
lish at all. It derives less from 
England than from ancient Greece 
and Rome, from Italy, France, and 
Spain; and the master writers in 
English are less torchbearers of 
English civilization than perpetu- 
ators of the literary traditions of 
Continental Europe. The student 
of English literature does well when 
he reads English history the more 
adequately to understand his sub- 
ject, but he does better when he 
reads the history and the literature 
of the other European countries the 
more adequately to reconstruct the 
intellectual and esthetic back- 
grounds of the thought and culture 
of Western civilization. 

It is important to observe that 
while the Old English speech has 
profoundly affected the modern 
English language,—for our mother 
tongue is not, as the tag phrase has 
it, “founded on the Latin,” though 
it has welcomed copious accretions 
from all languages,—early English 
literature has exerted no appreci- 
able influence on subsequent Eng- 

‘Cited by Lee, Ibid., p. v. 
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lish poetry and prose. Old English 
literature, whether in its pagan or 
its Christian aspects, was not a 
home product. Of Beowulf that 
fine English scholar, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, takes occasion to protest: “I 
am quite unable to see that it de- 
serves the sentimental prominence 
which has been awarded to it as 
the earliest expression of the Eng- 
lish attitude to life and action. Peo- 
vle have talked as though the 
author of Beowulf were a far-away 
precursor of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
This is surely a patriotic illusion. 
There is nothing English about 
Beowulf, so far as I can see, except 
the curious and agreeable fact that 
it comes to us composed in the 
language employed in Mercia, that 
is to say, Leicestershire, about the 
year 700. Not an English place or 
person is mentioned in it, except 
one king who may or may not be 
English. And the translations of 
Alfred the Great and the Cedmo- 
nian poems have all alien origins. 
Chaucer, our “morning star of 
song,” caught his effulgence from 
abroad. The subject matter and 
the treatment of his Romance of 
the Rose, his House of Fame, and 
his Parliament of Fowls alike had 
their inception on the Continent. 
In his Legend of Good Women some 
of the women are not good, but 
none of them is English, and the 
Prologue is virtually labeled, “Made 
in France.” The more famous 
Prologue to The Canterbury Tales 
has, of course, an English setting; 
but the technique of the series of 
tales was borrowed from Boccaccio, 
and a heavy majority of the stories 
are new versions of narratives al- 
ready current in ancient and me- 
dieval literatures. For a man who 
had moved in court circles and who 
SMore Books on the Table, p. 164. 


* parent, 
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held a government position, Chau- 
cer was remarkably free from na- 
tionalism in matter and in mood. 

Chaucer’s literary international- 
ism was shared by “the moral 
Gower,” who apparently found one 
language inadequate for his gifts of 
expression and so signalized his 
catholicity of taste by writing his 
Vox Clamantis in Latin, his Spe- 
culum Meditantis in French, and 
his Confessio Amantis in English. © 
Though John Lydgate continues to 
be commemorated in histories of 
English literature, his vital contri- 
butions to poetry are recognized as 
neither important nor extensive; 
yet such as they are, they are due to 
foreign inspiration. His Troy Book 
is a translation of Guido delle Co- 
lonne’s Latin Historia Troiana; his 
better known Fall of Princes was 
confessedly borrowed from Boccac- 
cio’s De Casibus Virorum Illus- 
trium. After the same pattern was 
fashioned that quaint and dismal 
Mirror for Magistrates, planned by 
George Ferrers, written by a syn- 
dicate of poets and poetasters, and 
generally identified with the name 
of Thomas Sackville, who wrote the 
Induction and the Complaynt of 
Henry Duke of Buckingham. This 
famous series of poems, though in 
part concerned with episodes in 
British legend and history, though 
even designed to further the inter- 
ests of religious and political prop- 
aganda, is far from insular in either 
inspiration or treatment. The in- 
fluence of Vergil and Dante is ap- 
especially in Sackville’s 
contribution; and Sackville was 
considerably more of a poet than 
any of his collaborators. 

No one can question the assured, 
even rampant patriotism of Spen- 
ser the man; but no one, save in 
the unrealized intent of The Shep- 
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herd’s Calendar, can discover any 
prevailing note of nationalism in 
Spenser the poet. On the other 
hand, Spenser’s debt to non-English 
literature is impressive, and in the 
case of The Shepherd’s Calendar at 
least, was cheerfully acknowledged 
by the poet himself; even the title 
comes from a popular French tract, 
Le Kalendrier des Bergiers. In his 
epistle to Gabriel Harvey, prefixed 
to the poem, Spenser mentions Pe- 
trarca, Mantuan, Sannazaro, Marot, 
“and divers others excellent both 
Italian and French poets, whose 
footing this author everie where 
followeth, yet so as few, but they 
be well sented can trace him out.” 
Comparative literature has devel- 
oped a goodly number of “well 
sented” scholars, and the tracing 
out of Spenser’s foreign sources is 
to-day no difficult task. The Faerie 
Queene is an elaborate censer 
swung in adulation of Queen Eliza- 
beth; but it is a censer so embel- 
lished with classical jewels and or- 
naments of foreign manufacture 
that its intrinsic splendor dims 
alike the patriotic devotion of its 
bearer and the person of the royal 
divinity beneath whose avid nos- 
trils the wreathing smoke ascended. 
In Ariosto Spenser found the model 
for his Faerie Queene, and in the 
Italian ottava rima the structure of 
the stanza which now bears his 
name. 

We think of the Blessed Thomas 
More as an English worthy, and so 
he was; but his Utopia, aside from 
the political censures in the first 
book, is no more distinctively Eng- 
glish than Plato’s Republic—or 
Alice in Wonderland. The influence 
of the Dutch scholar and humanist, 
Erasmus, is manifest on every page. 
It was written, not in English, but 
in Latin; it was first printed, not in 
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London, but in Louvain; and no 
Latin edition of it came from an 
English press until a century and a 
half after its publication. Conti- 
nental scholars acclaimed it before 
any of More’s country had per- 
ceived its excellence, and a French 
translation of it preceded the first 
English translation. 

Although, as he gracefully pro- 
tested, “no pickpurse of another’s 
wit,” Sir Philip Sidney wrought his 
sonnets with Italian, French, and 
Spanish prototypes in mind, notably 
the poems of Petrarca, the Diana 
of Montemayor, and the output of 
the French Pléiade; and although 
he died for England, he lived in 
Arcadia. Lyly’s Euphues had 
numerous foreign godfathers, not 
least among them being the fan- 
tastic Spanish stylist, Antonio de 
Guevara, a Franciscan friar and 
Bishop of Mondofedo. 

Like More, Bacon wrote what he 
considered his really important 
works in Latin. Posterity has re- 
versed his self-appraisement and 
has crowned Bacon’s Essays with 
laurel; but whether he wrote in 
Latin or in English, Bacon’s pen 
found no driving force in the spirit 
of English nationalism. Bacon was, 
on the whole, an _ exceptionally 
prominent Englishman; but he was 
also, less conspicuously but not less 
truly, a citizen of the world. Bacon 
may have lived English history, but 
he certainly did not write it. And 
he was not exceptional among the 
cultured men of his generation in 
his susceptibility to foreign literary 
influences or in his admiration of 
the great Frenchman who invented 
the literary form which Bacon ac- 
climated. “All our English writers,” 
declared Ben Jonson, “will deign to 
steal . . . from Montaigne.’’* 

6Volpone, Act ill. scene 2. 
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To Italy Wyatt and Surrey went 
for the sonnet form, and the other 
poets represented in Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany, the first printed collection 
of lyrics in English, in their love 
verses, their satires, their epistles 
and their epigrams, revealed a dili- 
gent assimilation of foreign and 
classical technique. Indeed, for the 
origin of all our English verse forms 
we must look across the Channel; 
the Old English alliterative verse 
bore no issue. Blank verse became 
thoroughly acclimated in England, 
and it proved a mighty instrument 
in the hands of masters like Mar- 
lowe and Shakespeare; it was first 
used in English, though not in- 
vented, by Surrey, for blank verse 
is of Italian origin. Lodge derived 
the form and the substance of 
nearly all his sonnets from French 
poets such as Ronsard and Des- 
portes and from Italian poets such 
as Petrarca, Ariosto, and Lodovico 
Paschale. And the other warblers 
in that “nest of singing birds,” the 
sweet-voiced lyricists of the days of 
“Eliza and our James,” tuned their 
throats with no ulterior design of 
chanting national glories; rather 
were they intent on paying to for- 
eign models the sincerest form of 
flattery.” 

“The Pléiade,” says Sir Sidney 
Lee, “may almost be said _ to 
have taught the Elizabethans their 
trade. Much of the imagery and 
metre which is often regarded as 
most characteristically Elizabethan 
reflects the Anacreontic vein of 
Ronsard’s school. Not merely did 
French metres attract the English 
poets, but welcome was extended to 
French phraseology of classical 

?TProfessor L. E. Kastner has made an in- 
tensive study of the indebtedness of the 
Elizabethan verse writers to French sources. 


See his articles in The Modern Language Re- 
view, 1907 and following. 
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flavour, like compound epithets, 
and to the accepted French termi- 
nology of the poetic art.’’® 

As for old Robert Herrick and 
the Cavalier poets, they charm and 
thrill to-day, not because they were 
distinctively English in sentiment, 
for they were not, but because they 
voiced fundamental human emo- 
tions, embroidered pretty metrical 
conceits, and delighted in the exer- 
cise of their virtuosity. Finest and 
most enduring in the poems of the 
“mob of gentlemen who wrote with 
ease” are their crystallizations of 
universal human experience. To 
hold that Sir Richard Lovelace’s 
undying protestation, 


“I could not love thee, dear, so 
much, 
Loved I not honour more,” 


is distinctively British, were to shut 
one’s eyes to facts in both literature 
and life. And in Robert Herrick’s 
exquisite exhortation To the Vir- 
gins, to Make Much of Time, 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying; 
And this same flower that smiles 
to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying,” 


there is nothing peculiarly English 
nor even peculiarly original. Spen- 
ser, in The Faerie Queene,’ had 
said the same thing not less ex- 
quisitely : 


“Gather therefore the rose whilest 

yet is prime, 

For soon comes age that will her 
pride deflow’r: 

Gather the rose of love whilest yet 
is time.” 

8The French Renaissance in England, p. 454, 

oI. xii, 75, 
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But Spenser had merely translated 
from Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liber- 
ata;*° 


“Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino 
adorno 

Di questo di, che tosto il seren 
perde; 

Cogliam d’amor la rosa.” 


And Tasso in turn had found the 
jeweled thought at the end of the 
Roszx of Ausonius: 


“Collige, virgo, rosas, dum _ flos 
novus, et nova pubes.” 


And what of Shakespeare? The 
spirit of English nationalism, it is 
evident, furnished no inspiration 
for his poems, Venus and Adonis 
and The Rape of Lucrece. His son- 
nets, that ever fertile topic of schol- 
arly contention, contain numerous 
ideas and phrasings consciously or 
unconsciously derived from Ron- 
sard and other members of the 
Pléiade; the alluring “dark lady of 
the sonnets” had been already 
memorialized by French poets. But 
what of the plays? Granting for 
the sake of argument the gravely 
debatable point that Shakespeare 
is responsible for the three parts of 
King Henry VI. and for King Henry 
Vill., we find that he sponsored ten 
English historical dramas. In so 
extensive a draft upon English his- 
tory he stands in English liter- 
ature absolutely unique; he is at 
once the most national and the 
most cosmopolitan of English poets. 
Yet, among those ten English plays, 
we find almost his poorest ’prentice 
work—if it really be his at all— 
and we fail to find one of his su- 
preme masterpieces. His one real 
hero, though,—and be the fact gen- 

10XVI. xv. 
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erously conceded,—the superb por- 
trait of the warrior king, Henry V., 
is a thoroughly national figure. 
And his supreme comic character, 
Falstaff, “the English comic giant,” 
moves against this historical back- 
ground; how much of his appeal 
comes from that background is 
quite another matter. But Shake- 
speare has no pervading national- 
ism. If we bulk all his known 
work, including the poems, the ten 
English historical plays constitute 
less than one-fourth of his total 
output; for more than three-fourths 
of his themes, including the themes 
of his greatest plays, he turned to 
Greece and Rome, to ancient—not 
“Anglo-Saxon”—Britain, to Scot- 
land, to France, especially to Italy. 
The very names of so many of his 


characters — Alcibiades, Ulysses, 
Coriolanus, Cleopatra, Parolles, 
Gratiano, MHolofernes, Rosalind, 
Dromio, Marina, Miranda, and 


the like—suggest the un-English 
sources of his inspiration. 

The other English dramatists are 
considerably less national in tone 
and theme. Udall’s Ralph Roister 
Doister and Gascoigne’s The Sup- 
poses mark the beginnings of Eng- 
lish comedy; the one is a para- 
phrase of the Miles Gloriosus of 
Plautus, the other a rough transla- 
tion of Ariosto’s Gli Suppositi. Of 
Marlowe’s four great plays, but one, 
Edward II., is on a national theme. 
His Dido is, of course, founded on 
Vergil; his Massacre at Paris on 
contemporary French dramatists, 
notably Jodelle. Beaumont and 
Fletcher likewise looked far afield 
for dramatic episodes; seventeen of 
their plays have been traced to 
Spanish sources alone. Ben Jonson 
fought for his country and served a 
jail term and came near losing his 
ears for talking “agin’ the govern- 
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ment”; but in his lyrics he left Eng- 
lish history and English politics 
severely alone and in his dramas 
favored classical subjects often and 
classical treatment always. He was 
perceptibly affected by Juvenal in 
The Silent Woman, by Theocritus 
in The Sad Shepherd, by Martial in 
his Epigrams, by the Silve of 
Statius in his Underwoods. 

The Restoration drama need not 
detain us, for it is mostly not lit- 
erature; but neither is it in any 
sense a glorification of proud Al- 
bion, and in tone and technique it 
is a frank acceptance of French 
canons of dramatic art. Not even 
the unconvincing assiduity of ped- 
ants intent on finding English na- 
tionalism where it is not could in- 
terpret the dramatic works of those 
four Irishmen, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Oscar Wilde, and Bernard Shaw, 
as glorifications of English ideals; 
and it would be equally hard set 
when confronted with the plays of 
Henry Arthur Jones, Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero, and John Galsworthy. 
Mr. John Drinkwater has written 
two English historical dramas, one 
of them, Mary Stuart, of undoubted 
literary value; but Mr. Drinkwater 
is still a Saul among the prophets. 

The inspired tinker who wrote 
The Pilgrim’s Progress is acclaimed 
a triumph of sheer native growth, 
the English Bible and Foxe’s Mar- 
tyrs and the speech of the common 
people being the sources of his 
rugged virility. “The rest of his 
mental furniture,” says Froude, 
with characteristic inaccuracy, 
“was gathered at first hand from 
his conscience, his life, and his oc- 
cupations.”"* Perhaps; but one of 
Bunyan’s occupations was studying 
a translation of a French allegory, 


— (“English Men of Letters Series”), 
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Le Pélerinage de (Homme, by Guil- 
laume de Guilleville; and so closely 
in places did Bunyan follow the 
work of the French monk as to 
leave himself open to the suspicion 
of plagiarism. 

Milton gave the best years of his 
life to the service of Puritan na- 
tionalism; but those are precisely 
his lean years from the literary 
point of view. His controversial 
prose is his worst prose; and in the 
forging of his best prose, as he him- 
self admitted, he did but left-handed 
work and was hindered by an ob- 
session with Latin structure. His 
enduring greatness he won in his 
sequestered youth with L’Allegro, 
Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 
and in his retired and disillusioned 
age with Paradise Lost. That in 
evolving his masterpiece Milton was 
materially indebted to the dramatic 
poems, Adam and Lucifer, by the 
Dutch Catholic poet, Joost van Den 
Vondel, has been amply established 
by Dr. Charles L. Van Noppen with 
his collection of parallelisms run- 
ning to two hundred printed pages. 
Nor is Milton indebted solely to 
Vondel. Even while insisting upon 
the originality of Paradise Lost, 
Masson is forced to admit that the 
poem is “full of flakes—we can ex- 
press it no otherwise—full of flakes 
from all that is greatest in preced- 
ing literature, ancient or modern.”’? 
In any event, Paradise Lost is en- 
tirely lacking in that intense na- 
tionalism which characterizes other 
epics of art, notably the Divina 
Commedia. 

The English literature of the 
Restoration and of the Queen Anne 
period is saturated with the spirit 
of contemporary French verse and 
prose. Obvious is the influence of 


12Quoted in Kuhns, Dante and the English 
Poets, p. 82. 
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Cervantes’ Don Quixote on Butler’s 
Hudibras; the English satire draws 
also on Rabelais and Scarron. It 
was in his classical studies that 
Cowley kindled his “Pindaric” am- 
bitions and from across the Chan- 
nel that he caught his “metaphys- 
ical” flair. Richard Crashaw was 
deeply indebted to Spain and St. 
Teresa. Of John Dryden, poet and 
satirist, playwright and dictator, it 
might be said with approximate ac- 
curacy that, despite his perfunctory 
Cromwellian poem, English nation- 
alism is about the only theme that 
did not at some time or other en- 
gross his exceptional talents. AbD- 
salom and Achitophel is a satire in 
matter based on current politics, in 
form and spirit inspired by Juvenal. 
Pope was no standard bearer of 
English civilization, though he lived 
in days when history was being 
made; he preferred to write essays 
in riming couplets, to philosophize 
about life and letters, to sit at the 
feet of the French dictator, Boileau, 
to mistranslate Homer, and to cas- 
tigate his foes. Need aught be said 
of Swift? 

English manners and social life 
are naturally mirrored in many of 
The Spectator papers, for in one 
lobe of their responsive brains Ad- 
dison and Steele were good journal- 
ists; but as for English history, 
Steele ignored it completely, and 
Addison, though he glorified Marl- 
borough in The Campaign, and 
though he held a cabinet portfolio, 
was no statesman out of office 
hours. In The Spectator reverbera- 
tions from the Satires of Horace 
are discernible again and again; and 
eminently Gallican, as M. Emile 
Faguet reminds us, is Addison 
“with his delicate wit, and light, vi- 
vacious, playful, seductive style.” 

18A Literary History of France, p. 5. 
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Dr. Johnson was a blatant and un- 
compromising Tory as a parlia- 
mentary reporter, but his animus 
against “the Whig dogs” and his 
undoubted devotion to his sovereign 
did not affect him as a critic and 
littérateur. Thomas Gray reveals 
his devotion to Dante in his transla- 
tion of the Ugolino episode from the 
Inferno—Chaucer had borrowed the 
same thrilling story in the “Monk’s 
Tale”—and in his unapproachable 
Elegy; and he is representative of 
contemporary men of letters when 
he writes: “I by no means wish to 
have been born anything but an 
Englishman, yet I should rejoice to 
exchange tongues with Italy.”* 
Burns and Scott were fervid na- 
tionalists—of Scotland. Of the 
thirty Waverley Novels, just five 
have their scenes laid in England, 
and one of these, The Fortunes of 
Nigel, is largely Scottish in atmos- 
phere. Lord Byron was cosmopol- 
itan in spirit and in fact; a glance 
at the table of contents of his 
poems suffices to remind us that lit- 
erally and literarily he was an ex- 
patriate, and he died a soldier in a 
foreign army. Equally un-English 
was John Keats. He was born in a 
London stable, but he lived in an- 
cient mythology, and died in Italy; 
as a poet he owed less to English 
history than to Lempriére’s Clas- 
sical Dictionary. Sharing Keats's 
grave in Rome lies Shelley, who, 
had he been alive during the Great 
War, would most certainly have 
been apprehended for unpatriotic 
utterances. Shelley’s muse found 
sustenance in alien poetic meads, 
even as Shelley himself found life 
and death in alien lands. His Ode 
to Liberty was occasioned by events, 
not in England, but in Spain. He 
reveled in Calderén; and of the in- 
14Letters, Vol. Il. p. 158. 
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fluence exerted upon him by Dante 
Professor Kuhns has well said: “It 
reveals itself on almost every page; 
it hovers like an atmosphere over 
his entire later works; it rises in 
his theories of love, and visions of 
abstract beauty; it reveals itself by 
sudden flashes in metaphor and fig- 
ure, or even single words and ex- 
pressions.... The extent to which 
the spirit of Dante pervades the 
whole of Shelley’s poetry can only 
be fully appreciated by those who 
carefully compare the two poets.”** 
And from English nationalism 
Wordsworth and the Lake School 
also dwelt apart. 

Tennyson breaks the sequence. 
He was consciously and deliberately 
nationalistic and in more than title 
merely was poet laureate of Eng- 
land. Is it too much to say that 
this accounts more than anything 
else for the rapid decline of his 
star? Yet even Tennyson is best 
remembered by In Memoriam and 
The Idylls of the King, two collec- 
tions of poems that in both theme 
and treatment transcend the bound- 
aries of national thought. Mention 
of The Idylis of the King serves as 
a reminder that the Arthurian leg- 
ends have a varied and interesting 
ancestry, that Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth who wrote the Historia 
Regum Britanniz was a Celt, that 
none of the stories is of “Anglo- 
Saxon” origin, and yet that the col- 
lection, in the opinion of an excep- 
tionally. competent critic, is second 
only to the Bible as a source of 
English poetry and romance, from 
fhe Brut of Layamon in the thir- 
teenth century to Swinburne’s 
Tristram and Iseult and Tennyson’s 
Idylis in the nineteenth.* But 


15Dante and the English Poets, pp. 195-197. 

1éDr. P. J. Lennox, “The Influence of Spain 
on English Literature,” in The Catholic Uni- 
versity Bulletin, May, 1913, p. 391, 
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Tennyson’s Anglo-Saxonism is 
more than offset by Browning’s 
universality, the Browning who 
lived so long abroad and who wrote 
his rugged, meaty monologues on 
almost all subjects save English 
ones; the Browning who could en- 
thusiastically sing, 


“Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘Italy.’ 
Such lovers old are I and she, 
So it was always, so shall be.” 


Recently I spent an enjoyable 
afternoon meeting old friends and 
making some new ones in looking 
through the latest (1922) edition 
of The Golden Book of English 
Sonnets,* the contents of which 
were selected by the late William 
Robertson and Mr. Samuel Wad- 
dington; and it was impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that here is a 
collection of English sonnets in 
which the patriotic note is scarcely 
once sounded. All in all, there are 
two hundred and fifty-nine poems 
in the volume; the authors range 
from Wyatt and Surrey to Rupert 
Brooke and Mr. Richard Le Gal- 
lienne and include the most distin- 
guished names in the history of 
English poetry; yet less than five 
per cent. of the selections are Eng- 
lish in atmosphere and in implica- 
tion, and a bare half-dozen sonnets 
could be accepted as expressions of 
the spirit of English nationalism. 
Bacon, who was a pedestrian poet 
indeed, pays a feeble and perfunc- 
tory tribute to Queen Elizabeth in 
his sonnet beginning, 


“Seated between the old world and 
the new.” 


Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton 
iat™New York; Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Milnes) catches a patriotic glow 
from the contemplation of Turner’s 
picture of the “Téméraire” ; Mr. Hen- 
ry Newbolt, viewing Devon with her 


“Deep-wooded combes, clear- 
mounded hills of morn,” 


waxes chastely ecstatic over the 
glorious national past; under the 
inspiration of war’s alarms, Mr. 
William Watson achieves his Night- 
mare, and Rupert Brooke furnishes 
in his splendid The Soldier the 
only unequivocal voicing of the pa- 
triotic spirit in the entire collection. 
For the rest, the representative Eng- 
lish sonnets sing of love in its vari- 
ous phases, of diverse aspects of re- 
ligion, of Italy and France and 
Greece and Scotland, of death and 
hope and destiny and the pathos of 
fleeting life. But, almost without 
exception, so far as the national 
spirit is concerned, they might 
have been written by gifted inhab- 
itants of the Island of Yap and 
sung by a Greek chorus in the Attic 
scene in Boito’s Mefistofele. The 
English sonneteers are universal 
singers. 

Those of the English historians 
who happened also to be literary 
artists inevitably concerned them- 
selves largely with English history; 
yet even here Gibbon is best remem- 
bered for his long sojourn at Lau- 
sanne and for his Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, and Carlyle 
for his German enthusiasms and 
his studies of the French Revolu- 
tion and Frederick the Great. Rus- 
kin did possess national interests, 
but of a decidedly negative sort, 
and he secured his light and lead- 
ing from the literature, art, and 
architecture of medieval Europe. 
Newman caught his stylistic élan 
and learned his literary criteria 
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from Greece and Rome and won his 
spiritual aflatus from the Catholic 
Church. Matthew Arnold, as poet 
and essayist, fled impartially from 
the English Philistine and the Eng- 
lish barbarian and found in French 
and the classics his models of high 
and flawless excellence. Walter 
Pater, as alien to the “Anglo-Saxon” 
spirit in prose and scholarship as 
Keats was alien to it in verse and 
aspiration, wrote graceful essays on 
classical and Renaissance themes. 
Edward Fitzgerald attained his as- 
sured place in the history of Eng- 
lish literature by making free trans- 
lations from the Greek of A2schylus, 
the Spanish of Calderén, and the 
Persian of Omar Khayyam. 

The English novelists, though 
often, like George Eliot, going 
abroad for their material, have de- 
voted themselves pretty consistently 
to English settings; yet they have 
learned much of their technique 
from the Continental masters of fic- 
tion. Several of them might have 
aped the frankness of Fielding, who 
made a title-page declaration to the 
effect that his Joseph Andrews was 
“written in imitation of the manner 
of Cervantes.” In view of the rich 


-possibilities of the historical field, 


it is surprising how rarely English 
novelists have sought to visualize 
momentous periods in English his- 
tory. The Literary Review,* has 
published an exhaustive list of nov- 
els, by Englishmen and others, cov- 
ering the course of English history; 
outside of Scott and Maurice Hew- 
litt, it contains few names really 
prominent in English fiction. Bul- 
wer-Lytton, though he wrote The 
Last of the Barons, won more en- 
during distinction with The Last 
Days of Pompeii; and Dickens, 
when he turned from sociological 


18Aug. 18, 1923, 
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fiction and attempted historical, 
found the French Revolution more 
congenial than any English theme. 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond is, I 
suppose, the finest novel based on 
English history; yet even here the 
historical element is dwarfed by 
vivid portraiture and character 
analysis in which purely national 
issues are not intrinsically con- 
cerned. In general, English fiction 
contains no such intimately na- 
tional works as the intensely pa- 
triotic Polish romances of Sienkie- 
wicz and the lurid French tales of 
Dumas. To mention Kingsley is to 
invoke an anticlimax. 

The ideals of British imperialism 
may be said to have both made 
and unmade Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
They undoubtedly inspired some of 
his best and earliest work in poetry 
and prose, and nationalism is the 
heart and sinew of his collection of 
vivid historical etchings, Puck of 
Pook’s Hill. Yet his poems, like 
Mandalay, which possess a truly 
universal appeal, and his stories 
which promise to keep his memory 
green, like Without Benefit of 
Clergy and The Man Who Would 
be King, are decided departures 
from their author’s robust and 
cocksure commemoration of Eng- 
lish might and English domination. 
In fact, the more Mr. Kipling came 
to know imperialism at first hand, 
the cooler grew his youthful enthu- 
siasm for it. His famous Reces- 
sional is a species of recantation, 
and The Lesson, that biting expos- 
tulation which he wrote at the in- 
glorious close of the Boer War, is 
the wail of a disillusioned patriot. 
So it came to pass that national 
ideals, which inspired the young 
creator of Terence Mulvaney, de- 
vitalized the older and sadder cas- 
tigator of The Female of the 
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Species. A quarter of a century 
ago Mr. Kipling lost his faith in 
British imperialism, and with it he 
lost the fullness of his artistic skill 
and creative force; not even the 
Great War could stir his muse to 
pristine life. 

This hasty review of English lit- 
erature is topical and fragmentary, 
but at least it will enable the reader 
to verify the statements made in 
the opening paragraphs. A similar 
grand tour of Greek literature or 
Irish literature or Scandinavian lit- 
erature would yield instances of 
prominent writers who were not ap- 
preciably influenced by national 
ideals and inspired by national his- 
tory, but such instances would be 
relatively fewer, and the investiga- 
tion would lead to a diametrically 
opposite conclusion. Irrespective 
of their race and nation, most great 
writers who happened also to be 
men of culture admired and even 
imitated great books of other times 
and climes; to Dante Vergil was 
guide and inspirer, to Goethe extra- 
national influences brought light 
and sweet reasonableness. But 
most great writers, nevertheless, re- 
tained and manifested a practical 
devotion to their motherland; the 
national note in the Divina Com- 
media and Faust is fundamental 
and indisputable. Of how many 
English masterpieces may the same 
thing be said? We find many Eng- 
lish authors as cosmopolitan as 
Turgenev the man, but not one of 
them as racial in theme and spirit 
as Turgenev the novelist. We find 
in English poetry neither a Béran- 
ger nor a Carducci. We find noth- 
ing in the history of English lit- 
erature to parallel the political fac- 
tors in the foundation of the French 
Academy, to duplicate Rousseau’s 
influence on the French Revolution. 


And France by no means affords 
the only European example of the 
intimate interdependence and asso- 
ciation of history and literature. 
Vittorio Ferrari’s little book, Let- 
teratura Italiana,” for instance, 
which covers the subject from 
1748 to 1911, makes it clear on al- 
most every page that in Italy litera- 
ture and the national spirit inter- 
acted in a way to which no period 
in English literary history supplies 
an analogy. 

It would be interesting to seek to 


1®“Hoepli Manuals,” Milan. 
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discover why English ideals and 
English history have so slightly in- 
fluenced English literature, but that 
investigation is beyond our present 
scope. We are content for the mo- 
ment to recognize and substantiate 
the fact, without attempting to ex- 
plain it. And the fact has a direct 
and practical bearing on the study 
and the teaching of English litera- 
ture. It is a fact which has been 
prevailingly disregarded, and the 
inevitable results have been a be- 
fogging of critical judgment and a 
distortion of historical perspective. 





THE SHEPHERD PRINCE. 


To Patrick Cardinal Hayes. 
On the occasion of his elevation. 


By Joun B. KELLY. 


DEMOCRACY is joyous in a son 

Who walks a prince in crimson splendor clad, 
But heavy lies the ermine on his heart 

Who trod Manhattan’s ways a lowly lad. 





Can thrill be in a royal robe for him 

Whose daily word his God has long obeyed? 
Or would he seek the mountain solitudes, 
Like Him Who fled from earthly rule, afraid? 


Meek Christ! Who wore a Cardinal’s martyr red 
Before the march that conquered Calvary, 

His chalice keep away, nor let him drink 

This hour the draft of his Gethsemane. 














THE FETISH OF CATCH PHRASES. 


By BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER. 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—A prize of $500 has been awarded to a poster bearing 
the warning, “Wait! You May Lose!” submitted in the contest conducted by 
the American Railway Association in preparation for an intensive campaign 


to reduce grade-crossing accidents. 


HERE is something in the 

make-up of a supposedly free 
people that instinctively rebels 
against rubber-stamp admonitions 
to “watch your step!” and “keep 
moving!” with “heads up!” and 
“turn to your right!” and “blow 
your horn!” and “stop! look! 
listen!” and, above all, “keep off 
the grass!” And yet, paradoxi- 
cally, these same people, rightly 
objecting to the herd treatment 
which orders them to “step lively!” 
and move “this way out” and “do 
not park here”; these same who 
demur at printed warnings of 
“smoking not allowed” and “tres- 
passing prohibited” and “private: 
keep out, under penalty of the law,” 
nevertheless catch and repeat a 
million times with gusto such 
absolutely pessimism-provoking 
slogans as “keep smiling!” and 
“every day in every way I am get- 
ting better and better.” 

Why the inconsistency? Why 
draw the line of tolerance at one 
set of gyves to our freedom and 
espouse a set which must inevit- 
ably land us one day in Lunatic 
Row? For, if it be true that a 
pessimist is a person who lives with 
an optimist; if it be true that the 
world’s greatest tragedies have 
been lived or written after their 
. author confronted a sign com- 
manding him to “smile, damn you, 





—News Item. 


smile!” surely there is no phrase 
in the language quite so provoca- 
tive of tears as the unconditional 
order to “keep smiling.” And is 
there anything that will more 
likely carry you to death’s door— 
or the padded cell—than the in- 
anely worded and insanely re- 
peated Coué slogan? We used to 
work up a delightful fit of blues 
simply by reading “glad” books; 
now a deep dank despair is thrust 
upon us every time we enter a trol- 
ley car, or an elevator, or an under- 
taker’s establishment: everywhere 
we are ordered to smile. We used 
to be permitted to enjoy poor 
health; now we are obliged to an- 
nounce to our physician that every 
day his chances of a patient are 
getting slimmer and slimmer. The 
jewel of consistency we have cast 
aside. 

Why is it we protest against the 
injurious efficiency of “safety first,” 
when we revel over the terms “jay- 
walker” and “joy rider?” We 
never weary of ringing in the over- 
worked “all men are created equal,” 
but, contrariwise in spirit, we snob- 
bishly talk about “the upper class,” 
“the smart set,” “the four hundred,” 
“the submerged tenth,” “the great 
unwashed,” and in a condescending 
manner discuss “how the other half 
lives.” With or without weighing 
the meaning of the expression, 
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those who chatter with supposed 
burning loyalty of “my country, 
right or wrong,” as well as of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 


ness,” are precisely those who 
think that the country is generally 
wrong, that liberty is dead, and 
that happiness can be pursued (and 
occasionally caught up with) only 
at the “twelve-mile limit.” The 
rah-rah patriot, looking for votes 
and office, and making the soap 
box rattle with his thunderous 
trumpetings for the “Stars and 
Stripes,” the “Red, White, and 
Blue,” and vociferously trampling 
on “entangling foreign alliances” 
and smacking “hands across the 
sea” and intoning a chant to “coun- 
try, home, and mother” and “one 
hundred per cent. Americanism” 
is, as has been only too evident, ac- 
curately placed among “parlor Bol- 
shevists.” 

We became a nation partially on 
the principle of “no taxation with- 
out representation,” and, a hun- 
dred years later, our wives, using 
the same war cry, asked, “Are 
women people?” and won the bat- 
tle of “votes for women.” We rant 
against the “high cost of living” 
and for or against “daylight sav- 
ing” and “tax-exempt securities”; 
we flay those who, in our opinion, 
are “taking the sun out of Sun- 
day”; laborers belabor the “white- 
collar brigade”. . 

Oh, yes, we are bellicose and de- 
termined and have healthy hates 
and good ground for garrulity,— 
and we spoil the whole thing with a 
catch phrase! We haven't suf- 
ficient originality to clothe our 
thoughts in words of our own coin- 
age, but must borrow the thunder 
of a brighter head to drive home 
our argument. He who originates 
an expression of vital merit has 
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perhaps, in doing so, elected a new 
President, or prevented the passing 
of a freak law, or has amassed a 
fortune, or put himself in the way 
of a Litt.D. from eleven unknown 
colleges; but the man who merely 
repeats what the originator has 
used and cast aside is blocking traf- , 
fic in his own brain cells. He gets 
nowhere, and he only succeeds in 
foisting an overdone slogan on the 
shoulders of a slogan-burdened na- 
tion. The program is constantly 
repeated. Our statesmen say they 
will drive out “John Barleycorn” 
and keep the country “bone-dry”; 
they will “do their bit” to “make 
the world safe for the Democratic 
Party”—or some such heroic folde- 
iol; and just as we have split our 
gloves applauding, the brave states- 
men ruin everything by drowning 
it in the treacle of some stickier 
platitude. They can’t help it; ap- 
parently no one can help it; we 
have simply strangled all our ut- 
terances and our writings, in this 
country, not with the red tape of 
Government, but with our own de- 
liberate tangled skeins of catch 
phrase and slogan. “Nordic” to 
the contrary notwithstanding, we 
Americans are the most emotional, 
and at the same time cloyingly 
sentimental, people on earth. And 
for this condition of ours we have 
to thank Dr. Catch Phrase. 

We have made a fetish of him. I 
don’t mean to say he is unknown 
in other lands, for actually his 
clients the world over swallow his 
prescriptions, but this is his favor- 
ite land. France has known him: 
“l'état, c’est moi” and “after us the 
deluge.” England bows to him: 


“dropping the pilot”; the “Empire 
on which the sun never sets” (only 
nowadays they call it a “Common- 
“Britons 


wealth of Nations’); 
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never, never will be slaves.” Ger- 
many nods his direction: “der 
Tag!” and “Gott mit Uns” (which 
in war times was metamorphosed 
into “Mir und Gott’). 

But we Americans not only con- 
sult Dr. Catch Phrase; we even take 
him to our bosoms, and confide in 
him that we are “poor but honest” 
and “happy though married” and, 
although we look “fair, fat, and 
forty,” we are but “sweet sixteen.” 
We burst further into street vernac- 
ular, always beginning with “Say, 
listen!” and leading up to “Ill try 
anything once,” which produces 
“Ain’t we got fun!” and, until a 
year or so ago, the choice of two 
stereotyped replies: “Ill say so” 
and “T’ll tell the world.” In a frenzy 
of delight we assure the doctor he 
is quite “the cat’s meow,” and our 
eager regret is that “yes, we have 
no bananas,” or at least “we had 
one but it died.” 

All through our national history, 
but with increasing volume the 
older we become, we have been af- 
flicted with this infatuation and in- 
fatuated with this affliction. In 
politics, in peace (or what passes 
for peace), in newspaper jargon, in 
business, yes, even in the spiritual 
life, we drape our history with a 
phrase and pin it with a slogan. 

The Presidents have placed many 
a milestone in this way. “A little 
more grape, Captain Bragg,” helped 
to boost Zachary Taylor into the 
White House, though what Taylor 
actually said in the unexpurgated 
original was: “Give ’em_ hell!” 
Better known and less blue-pencil- 
able are Cleveland’s “the three R’s” 
(“Reading, ’Riting, ’*Rithmetic”; 
Blaine was defeated by “Rum, Ro- 
manism, and Rebellion”); McKin- 
ley’s “full dinner pail” and “Re- 
member the Maine!” the “free sil- 
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ver” and “sixteen to one” of 
Bryan’s Presidential dreams; Roose- 
velt’s “my hat’s in the ring,” 
“beaten to a frazzle,” “the big 
stick,” and “race suicide”; Wilson’s 


“may I not?” and “fourteen 
points”; and Harding’s “back to 
normalcy.” 


Not the least of the tortures 
created by the World War were 
these, unendurably repeated: “Sher- 
man was right,” “over the top,” 
“front line trenches,” “friendly 
enemies,” “hymn of hate,” “Paris 
by Christmas,” “they shall not 
pass!” “carry on!” “c’est la guerre,” 
“the first hundred thousand,” “self- 
determination,” “watchful wait- 
ing,” “too proud to fight,” “con- 
scientious objector,” “peace at any 
price,” “peace with honor,” “give 
till it hurts,” “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” Sometimes 
there was humor not unmixed with 
malice aforethought: “You Must 
Come Across” (Y. M. C. A.), and 
“After England Failed” (A. E. F.). 
The “say it with flowers” of pre- 
war days became “say it with flour” 
in the language of Near East Relief. 
Single words became as voluble as 
long phrases and, many of them, as 
tiresome: “camouflage,” “dough- 
boy,” “dugout,” “draft,” “neutral- 
ity,” “notes,” “Boche,” “espionage,” 
“drive,” “Armistice,” “Disarma- 
ment,” “conference.” 

Our newspapers have a full set 
of stencil phrases: “As we go to 
press,” “in our midst,” “one of the 
most brilliant performances of the 
season,” “Secretary of the Interior,” 
“it is said,” “it is reported,” “it is 
alleged,” “it is denied,” “we extend 
our apologies,”’—these are but a 
sample. Does not the so-called 
Society Editor describe every gig- 
gling young girl as “a popular mem- 
ber of the school set,” and every 
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woman who has been out several 
years “one of the most popular 
débutantes of the season,” and 
every elderly woman as “a beautiful 
society leader” or “a charming 
hostess?” 

In business correspondence we 
find these ugly ducklings: “Your 
favor of the 20th ult. received and 
contents noted”; “under separate 
cover”; “kindly advise”; “we beg to 
remain.” The advertiser, thoroughly 
cognizant of crowd psychology, 
makes the utmost of whatever abil- 
ity he has to create catch phrases; 
indeed, such creation should be, 
almost without exception, his spe- 
cial prerogative. It was he who 
coined “it pays to advertise”; “it’s 
a feat to fit feet”; “eventually— 
why not now?” “good for what 
ails you”; “57 varieties”; “pink 
pills for pale people”; “watch us 
grow!” “from Beyer to buyer”; 
“one flight up and save a dollar”; 
“babies cry for it”; “obey that im- 
pulse!” “contented cows”; “an 
apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 
When not run to death, a slogan 
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is a friend. Fact is, it’s a good serv- 
ant but a cruel master—and that, 
['m afraid, is itself a defunct 
phrase! It is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to avoid use of constantly 
repeated figures of speech; but at 
least one can discriminate where 
the field is so vast and the tares so 
very much more abundant than the 
wheat. Catch phrases can be pic- 
turesque to a degree—what more 
delicious than “towering in the con- 
fidence of twenty-one?” what more 
clean-cut than “survival of the fit- 
test?” what more subtly humorous 
than “the so-called human race?” 
But there is a fathomless chasm be- 
tween these and “so this is Paris!” 
“that’s me all over,” “not so you 
can notice it,” “tell it to Sweeney.” 

I have read somewhere that 
“slogans are the products of science 
and of art, but the best of them are 
evolved by instinct. The phrase- 
maker is born.” This is the most 
unkindest cut of all—that we must 
catalogue phrase-writers and poets 
together, since poets likewise are 
born, not made. 





























By JANET 


THE LESSER LOVES. 


L. GorDON. 


“All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in my arms.” 


AMELA was a nice girl and a 
good girl and very companion- 
able, but she irritated Grizel some- 
times very much. She always 
talked in superlatives, such very 
big superlatives, that Grizel un- 
charitably doubted the accuracy of 
her remarks very often and then 
had her uncharitable thoughts on 
her conscience afterwards. So that 
when she persuaded Grizel to come 
to this village because it was the 
“most perfectly wonderful spot on 
earth,” Grizel came, not because 
she believed the statement, but be- 
cause any place would do. She 
hadn’t really enjoyed France much, 
but she didn’t blame France nor 
Pamela, who declared herself “posi- 
tively wild” about the country, but 
her own sick heart, disillusioned 
so with life. That was really why 
she liked Pamela so well. She 
had never had any illusions about 
her, so she had fallen off no ped- 
estal. 

She absolutely couldn’t bear some 
of the French churches with their 
decorated statues, their countless 
shrines with bouquets of paper 
flowers in front, and their perpetual 
banners. Neither did she like the 
way the French people behaved in 
church. She thought them irrev- 
erent sometimes and terribly dis- 
tracting. Pamela laughed at her 


—Francis Thompson. 
I. 


when she expressed her disapproval 
thus, and said it was because she 
was Scots—very, very Scots. Per- 
haps it was. She came from Scot- 
land, of a line of Highland ances- 
tors, who had worshiped their 
God in barns and in little austere 
chapels, kneeling on the ground or 
on bare wooden boards. They had 
worshiped Him among the rocks 
and heather and on the bleak hill- 
sides, and their priests had been 
hunted with a price upon their 
heads. So perhaps austerity was in 
her blood. Pamela said she was a 
downright Calvinist and couldn’t 
worship properly in comfort! But 
Normandy touched Grizel’s vivid 
imagination. When they lingered 
in the ruined chapels, built of im- 
perishable granite, when they saw 
the innumerable calvaries at the 
crossroads, she felt that only the 
faith that can move mountains 
would work patiently at the hardest 
of stones, until it was transmuted 
into forms of the utmost delicacy. 
And this faith still lingered in the 
hearts of the people here. In this 
church in the little fishing village 
of Normandy, she was at home. 
The only decorations were the fish- 
ing nets festooned round its pillars 
—surely a fitting decoration in the 
House of Him whose chief friends, 
whose first disciples, were fisher- 
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men, whom He called from mend- 
ing their nets to follow Him. 

As she knelt there on the bare 
wooden boards, she could hear the 
tremendous noise the Atlantic 
made as it beat itself in fury to 
pieces on the rocks outside. And 
then there entered “Margot,” hop- 
ping ecstatically up the aisle, with 
tiny head poised sideways and 
wicked black eyes sparkling, and 
after Margot, on tiptoe, came a 
little figure in a clumsy black dress, 
trying to be decorous, but quite 
evidently dying to run. The mag- 
pie, which was almost human, 
made very clever evasions, but it 
made a mistake with regard to 
Grizel. It ran behind her for “cov- 
er,” and she basely betrayed the 
trust Margot put in her, for she in- 
stantly turned, lifted the bird, and 
put it into the child’s hands. She 
was rewarded well for the betrayal 
by the look of happiness that came 
into the little plain olive face, and 
the smile from the rather wide 
mouth, too wide for beauty. Su- 
zanne loved Grizel at sight, as most 
children did, and Grizel loved Su- 
zanne and also Margot, and from 
that day the motherless child and 
the girl who had just three months 
ago seen her own mother die were 
inseparable friends. In all her 
walks along the sand dunes or on 
the tops of the cliffs, Grizel was 
accompanied by Suzanne, who 
rarely spoke but walked with a con- 
fiding little hand in hers, and 
whether the sun shone fiercely hot, 
or the rain came pelting down in 
torrents, attributed it serenely to 
le bon Dieu, and shrugged her thin 
little shoulders in entire approba- 
tion. From her, too, she gleaned 
the folklore, the legends of the 
saints that older lips refused to tell. 

Pamela was painting “types” and 
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had no time for walks or musing. 
She painted in much the same su- 
perlative manner as she talked, 
and the fishermen smiled and 
pocketed the money she gave them, 
with a humorous twinkle in their 
eyes. One day, Grizel and Suzanne 
and Margot and Harry Burns were 
standing round the knife-grinder, 
watching the sparks fly as his 
wheel went round. Who was Harry 
Burns? Harry Burns was a dog, a 
little white fox terrier, who had 
been left there at the end of the 
war and had a soldier’s disk with 
“Harry Burns” written on it, round 
his neck. He must have belonged 
to some British soldier, and indeed 
he had followed Grizel with all a 
dog’s faithfulness from the mo- 
ment she spoke. She said he knew 
the British tongue. Perhaps, or 


maybe he sensed the love for help- 
less things that continually welled 


up in her heart. They were watch- 
ing, then, the glistening sparks 
fly outward, and Harry Burns 
“woufed” occasionally, not under- 
standing what they were really, 
when a flying figure appeared in the 
steep rocky village street. It was 
Pamela. 

“Grizel,” she said, almost before 
she was within earshot, “David is 
coming this afternoon. I have just 
had a telegram. Isn’t that perfectly 
top-hole?” 

She waved the slip of paper 
ecstatically before Grizel’s dark 
eyes, and did not notice—Pamela 
never noticed these things—the 
misery in their depths. 

“I must go back and change be- 
fore déjeuner. [ll have no time 
afterwards, and though he is only 
my brother, you know, I must posi- 
tively make myself decent.” 

Harry Burns barked his apprecia- 
tion, and Margot hopped appre- 
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hensively out of the way of the fly- 
ing feet, and Grizel turned away to- 
wards the sea, whose voice, so 
suggestive of the restlessness and 
uncertainties of life, is never silent. 


IL. 


In the sunshine at the foot of the 
steep rocky street that led to the 
sandy dunes, lay Harry Burns, with 
his short stumpy tail thumping the 
ground in pleasant anticipation, 
and sitting beside him was Suzanne, 
waiting also in pleasant anticipa- 
tion for Mdlle. Ecossaise as she 
called Grizel. Pamela to the village 
was Mdlle. Anglaise, respected but 
not loved like Mdlle. Ecossaise. To 
be Scots in France had been for 
Grizel an open-sesame, and she had 
smiled in her grave way many a 
time when they shrugged their 
shoulders and said, “Ah oui, Marie 
Stuart!” as if the tragic and beau- 
tiful queen had died but yesterday. 

Two shadows crossed the sunny 
spot, and Suzanne looked up, and 
the corners of the wide mouth be- 
gan to droop a little. Grizel was 
not alone. She was accompanied 
by a tall sunburnt man in gray 
tweeds. “Anglais,” Suzanne said 
to herself. She was right. It was 
David, the brother of the super- 
lative Pamela. Harry Burns rose 
barking joyously, and the child 
came forward and put her thin little 
hand into Grizel’s outstretched one, 
but the man looked down at them 
with a frown on his sunburnt face 
and said rather bitterly, “So, you 
still have the lesser loves, Grizel.” 

The girl grew very pale, and in 
silence they turned and walked 
down to the sea. 

Before the girl’s mind rose just 
such a day as this, with the hot sun 
beating down on the heather at 
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their feet, as David and she had 
walked down a steep hillside to- 
gether, and he had told her of the 
great love he had for her and the 
desire of his life that she should be 
his wife. Surprised and greatly 
moved,—for she loved this man, 
though she would never marry him, 
she loved him as the theologians 
say with the love of benevolence 
but not at all of desire,—she had 
declared everlasting friendship. 

“But Grizel,” he had persisted, 
“will you marry me? I do not ask 
you to think of it before I go back 
to France, but when I come back, 
if ever I do come back after this 
ghastly war! Grizel, will you not 
give me something to hope for?” 

She could feel again his fierce 
gripping hands, as she had faltered 
out, “But David, my mother, my 
brothers, my—” 

And she could see again his 
white face as he said rather cruelly, 
—she felt even then,—“You will 
not always have the lesser loves. 
Take me.” 

And before the man’s mind, as he 
walked across the sandy dunes 
chewing the end of his short mus- 
tache, rose a scene which came 
periodically to haunt him, which 
made him want to walk and walk 
and get away from the “utter cad” 
he felt was himself. 

Poor David! We have all another 
self which is “an utter cad.” 

Three months ago, in a darkened 
room, he had asked the pale girl 
beside him again to marry him. 
Her mother had just died, and she 
was perfectly alone. Under the 
poppies on the fields of Flanders 
somewhere lay her two brothers. 
Love is sometimes in its madness 
akin to hate, and as she stood there 
in her black gown, with her dark 
tragic eyes upon him, mutely refus- 
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ing him, he had been stung to a 
bitterness which was almost hate 
and had flung out jeeringly, “You 
have no longer the lesser loves. 
Take me.” 

He hated himself for it, he would 
always hate himself, and yet a 
minute ago he had done almost 
precisely the same thing. 

How he loved her! What an 
utter bounder he must appear! 

They had reached the edge of the 
sand, and the waves of the Atlantic 
came tumbling playfully to their 
feet. The dog rushed in, barking 
furiously, and even the sedate Su- 
zanne danced fairy-like in and out 
among the tiny waves. 

“Grizel,” David said, “can you 
forgive me?” 

For answer she laid her hand 
upon his arm and called, “Su- 
zanne!” 

Suzanne’s bare pink feet pat- 
tered towards her, and Suzanne’s 
flute-like voice called out to her. 

Grizel caught the little wet hands 
and said, “Do you see that rock 
right at the other end there?” 

Suzanne saw it. 

“Well, then, my friend and I are 
going to walk there and then come 
back. Will you stay and play with 
the sea here till we come back?” 

Suzanne would, with all the 
pleasure of her heart, and kissing 
the girl’s pale face, she flew back 
to the sea and to the dog who waited 
for her with open mouth and wav- 
ing tail. Suzanne had never read, 
of course, “Pippa Passes,” neither 
had she ever heard these lines from 
it: 


“God’s in His Heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


but it was her watchword all the 
same. So, serene and tranquil, she 


played there by the sea, looking oc- 
casionally after her departing friend 
with her clear candid eyes, playing 
with the now dripping dog, laugh- 
ing at the little trembling waves, 
serenely happy with the trusting 
confidence of a soul absolutely 
pure. She must at last have fallen 
asleep on the hot sand, for when 
she woke, the sea had receded far 
away, and she heard her beloved 
Mdlle. Ecossaise speak. 

“David, I thank you for your 
love, your great love, but as you say 
truly, my loves are of the lesser 
kind. But I promise you that, when 
I find the greater love, if ever I do 
find it, I shall come to you at once.” 

It was a dreadful language, the 
English, Suzanne thought, as she 
pushed her hair out of her eyes and 
sat up. She never could under- 
stand it. 


III. 


Paris is a most wonderful city, 
no matter what aspect is taken of 
it, but it never looks more wonder- 
ful than when viewed from Rum- 
pelmayer’s, which is the center of 
the fashionable world between four 
and five in the afternoon. Not to 
have taken tea in Rumpelmayer’s is 
not to have done Paris properly, 
and Pamela was “doing” Paris in 
her usual superlative fashion; 
hence they were, on this rather 
chilly afternoon, having tea, or at 
least what they allege is tea, in 
Paris. 

They were finishing up their 
holiday in France, and Pamela had 
enjoyed herself immensely © all 
through and was still enjoying her- 
self. In the hotel where they lived, 
a tall, thin, angular man had dined 
at the next table to theirs and had 
heard them speaking in their own 
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language. He was lonely and didn’t 
know much French, so he had come 
up to them after dinner one eve- 
ning, and had said rather wist- 
fully, “Pardon me, you are Eng- 
lish?” 

And Grizel had replied decisively, 
“No, I’m Scots!” 

The angular man’s thin face had 
lighted up in the most miraculous 
fashion as he held out his large, 
bony hand and said, “I’m McNeill 
from Barra.” 

Whereupon they had all laughed 
uproariously and had shaken hands 
and become great friends with Mc- 
Neill from Barra, that desert island 
(as it seemed to Pamela) off the 
northwest coast of Scotland, and the 
silent, grim McNeill seemed to find 
a great deal of pleasure in their so- 
ciety, especially the society of the 
English Pamela. 


He was with them to-day, and 
David remarked to Grizel that how 
MeNeill could sit still and listen to 
all “Pam’s rot” was quite beyond 


him. A brotherly remark!! Be- 
sides, as the intelligent reader has 
discovered, David hadn’t a remark- 
ably good temper, and he was rather 
nervous to-day, in spite of his well- 
groomed appearance and non- 
chalant air. He hadn’t seen Grizel 
since she was in Normandy, and she 
had written asking him to come. 
Grizel never wrote, so he had come 
with a great hope in his heart, and 
when he had seen her, she seemed 
dearer, and more desirable than 
ever, but changed somehow. Even 
Pamela, who never thought much 
about anybody except her dainty 
self, had told him to “go in and 
win,” for Grizel was so happy and 
so uplifted nowadays that she 
must be in love, and he was the 
only one that Grizel could possibly 
be in love with. In fact, Pamela 


had confided that, when asked if 
she were “in love,” Grizel had 
laughed gently, and said “Yes.” 

The dark hair curled in little 
tendrils over her ears just as before, 
the dark eyes were just as tender, 
the grave mouth was perhaps 
gentler than of old, but there was a 
look about her that David could not 
fathom—a detached look—an air 
perhaps of aloofness—he could not 
tell! 

Yet, she was so pleased to see 
him, and she gave him her whole, 
undivided attention. She did not 
even trouble to defend the McNeill 
when Pam attacked his nationality. 

“Now, my dear people,” said 
Pamela, “if you have all finished 
eating far too much, we will go. 
No, Mr. McNeill,” she said, as he put 
his hand into his pocket, “David 
will pay the bill. I want you to buy 
me some books!” 

“Well, I’m  blowed!” laughed 
David, turning to Grizel, as his 
sister, followed by the adoring Mc- 
Neili, made her way through the 
marble-topped little tables and 
fashionable crowd to the turnstile 
door. 

If you remember, there is a large 
bookshop next door to Rumpel- 
mayer’s where books in all lan- 
guages are sold—English books 
amongst the number, and fashion- 
able magazines in plenty. 

They had kept the taxi waiting, 
so when his sister, followed by the 
man from Barra, had disappeared 
within the shop, David suggested to 
Grizel that unless she, too, wanted 
him to buy her books, they had 
better get into the taxi and sit 
down. 

Grizel didn’t want books, so they 
got in and sat down, watching the 
surging crowd. At least, Grizel 
watched it. David didn’t. He looked 
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at the pale face of the girl beside 
him, pale against the dark fur 
round her throat, pale in the dark- 
ening light of the spring evening, 
and tried to remember the half-for- 
gotten, half-remembered verse that 
kept haunting him: 

“Grizel!” he burst out, “I’ve got 
it: 


‘Yea, in the night, my Soul, my 
daughter, 

Cry, clinging Heaven by the hems, 

And, lo, Christ walking on the 
water, 

Not of Gennezareth 
Thames’— 


but of 


That’s what you look like. I’ve got 


it now— 


‘Clinging Heaven by the hems,’ 


and all that kind of thing you 
know.” 

For answer she put her hand into 
his, lying upon his knee. 

“David,” she said, “little Suzanne 
is dead. You remember Suzanne 
in Normandy?” 

“Yes,” he said and ground his 
teeth to keep himself from saying, 
“One of the lesser loves.” 
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“She was never strong, and so 
now her grandmother writes to tell 
me she has gone to see le bon Dieu, 
as she herself, dear little innocent 
soul, said.” 

“Yes,” said the man beside her 
again, as he clenched tightly the 
little hand within his own. 

“I sent for you, David,” said the 
gentle voice again, and again the 
man’s strained voice replied curtly: 

“Yes.” 

“To tell you what I promised I 
would do when it came. David, I 
have found the greater love at last.” 

He turned abruptly round to take 
her in his arms, but stopped, gazing 
instead at the face of the girl be- 
side him, who looked into his 
eyes with a tenderness of gaze born 
not of earthly love. 

“You must not be sorry, David 
dear, only glad. I could never be- 
long to you because... .” 

“Who is it?” he burst out un- 
restrainedly. “Tell me.” Grizel 
laid her hand on his again, as she 
said: 

“You told me yourself, a minute 
ago, David: 


‘And, lo, Christ walking on the 
water.’ ” 








THE ODYSSEY OF AN ORDINARY SOUL. 


By My.Les CoNNOLLY. 


MIGHT have titled this story: 

“How I Came Down to Earth.” 
For, during some years, I was, 
curious though it sounds, a stranger 
to this planet. I saw it merely asa 
haphazard mote caught in the push 
and pull of immeasurable forces. I 
looked on its inhabitants as little 
more than superfluous animalcules, 
burrowing into it, swarming deliri- 
ously over it, like so many ants, 
with their total activities of no more 
significance than the total activities 
of a similar number of microbes on 
a cigar box in mid-ocean. To a cos- 
mic listener their composite moan- 
ing and laughter were inaudible. 
Their courage and egotism were 
preposterous. Their faith in the 
importance of their individual des- 
tiny was as comic as a similar faith 
would have been in one of those 
microbes in mid-ocean. 

Life might have had some mean- 
ing out where magnificent universes 
clustered, guarding the dim edges 
of space, but here on this infinites- 
imal speck, visible only in fortu- 
itously borrowed light, to think that 
the whole heap of teeming grubs— 
to say nothing of a solitary one— 
had any meaning whatsoever, was 
abysmal madness. The whole earth 
was not even a pin-point in the cos- 
mic consciousness. And I, as a 
modern, had the cosmic conscious- 
ness, born of the telescope and 
microscope and the illimitable vi- 
sion of modern Science. I was the 
cosmic listener, the cosmic ob- 
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server. I looked down on Space 
and Time as a boy looks down on 
a puddle and the shadows that 
creep over it. I had the attitude of 
consummate wisdom, the attitude 
that approached, as far as possible, 
absolute detachment, absolute im- 
personality. It was not the attitude 
of the proselytizing apostle of Sci- 
ence, with his bitter sectarianism 
of non-sectarianism, with his ar- 
rogant belief in non-belief. It was 
the gentle, resigned attitude of the 
artist, in the manner of Conrad, 
who saw human endeavor as a fu- 
tile, infinitesimally small _recal- 
citrant gesture against an absolute 
and futile destiny. My thoughts were 
but flickers of immeasurable Force. 
And I should vanish as they. 

It was this impossible attempt at 
impersonality, this impossible effort 
to strike an absolutely detached, 
cosmic attitude that made me a 
stranger to the earth. Impossible, 
for I was seeking the contradictory 
attitude of no attitude. Achieve- 
ment would have meant the defeat 
of my object. But the attempt, at 
any rate, made me alien to the earth. 
From the cosmic point of view this 
hapiazard mote did not matter. I 
should therefore be false to my po- 
sition were I to consider it seriously 
or humorously or in any way what- 
soever. But as I was alive, and 
alive on it, I had to consider it. I 
chose the path of least reaction. 

The sunset became, not a spec- 
tacle of celestial splendor, not a 
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magnificent pageant of loveliness, 
but a cold phenomenon of light. 
The stars were not silver lamps of 
the heavens; the moon was not a 
fantastic lantern hung out of 
nights; they were not even orbs 
made for me to gaze upon for the 
sublimation of myself or for my 
incidental delight; they were sim- 
ply visible concentrations of force. 
And, as what they represented was 
meaningless, they were meaning- 
less for me. The blue-green sea 
was no immense, fickle sorcerer of 
adventure, terrible and lovable, but 
a tiny drop of fluid almost encom- 
passing that little mite in space men 
called the Earth. Flowers were not 
drops of beauty alleviating the 
monotony of the land, tiny master- 
pieces of a great landscape artist, 
but scattered compositions of mole- 
cules, piled variously and variously 
reflecting light, to which various re- 
flections that other composition of 
molecules we call the eye had 
adapted itself, somewhat as the 
sands adapt themselves to the 
washing of the waves; and the con- 
sequent various jarring of the eye 
men named, in their craving to 
name everything, pleasure. And so 
on. 

Humanity I considered in the 
same, as far as possible disinter- 
ested manner. Death was the snap- 
ping of the harmony of a composi- 
tion created by Force. Suffering 
was a discord in that harmony, and 
prophetic of the disintegration to 
come. Force sought an absolute 
level; but somehow or other on the 
surface of this earth those little re- 
bellious bubbles called life were 
created by that same Force. These 
bubbles were insignificant imper- 
fections, timy excrescences that 
Force in its gigantic labor threw off. 
And the inevitable day was drawing 
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near of the Great Level, the im- 
measurable flat calm of what we 
call inanimate matter. A mother’s 
anguish, the laughter of a young 
girl, love, hate, kindness, the quick 
thrill of a violin, the wail of a cello, 
honor, a poem, ecstasy, and the 
rest, were as meaningless as the su- 
perfluous animalcules they indi- 
cated. 

The man who loved life, who 
wept over it, laughed over it, toiled 
for it, I thought, in a gentle way, a 
fool. He did not, I judged, see life 
clearly, definitely; he was under a 
constant illusion; he saw only the 
surfaces of things, and saw them in 
a blurred and imperfect way at that. 
Whether or not he said so, he acted 
as if his actions mattered, as if this 
earth were his earth, unique in all 
the universe, and as if he loved it. 
He viewed life on this mote as an 
intimate, almost domestic activity. 
The stars, he seemed to say, were 
made for him to look at, and the 
invisible stars for him to discover. 
I can best describe his attitude, as 
it struck me, by saying he appeared 
to be at home on Earth. 

I held this point of view medieval 
and small in the modern vast cog- 
nizance of life. I endeavored to 
wash myself of it with a determina- 
tion resembling that with which a 
coal-heaver washes himself of dirt. 
I sought to be a citizen of the cos- 
mos, comfortably at home in all the 
immeasurable expanse of space. I 
tried to eradicate from my being 
every possible terrestrial prejudice. 
I put myself methodically to the ab- 
solute realization of the insignif- 
icance of the earth and the funda- 
mental futility of life. 

I recommended my philosophy to 
others. In its imperturbability, I 
told them, they would find strength. 
In its immensity they would find 
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freedom. With it, if they were 
genuine, suffering and failure and 
death, and all the hurts that tor- 
ture man, might trouble them no 
more. Without it, life made fools 
of them. With it, they became su- 
perior to life. Here, at last, I said, 
were consolation and calm and the 
only real power man can attain. 
Here, at last, was the conquest of 
life. 

All this sounds very magnificent. 
And, indeed, at one time it seemed 
to me as magnificent as it sounds. 
I would have nothing else. There 
were those among my friends who 
endeavored to interest me in the 
future of the human race. My work 
for the millions to come would be 
my immortality. I could not under- 
stand it. The future of the race 
mattered to me no more than the 
past of the race or the present ex- 
istence of the race. This looking 
to the future with a paternal eye 
I diagnosed as the last resort of the 
temperamentally altruistic. They 
were driven to assign some purpose 
to their lives and this was the pur- 
pose: the progress of the race. 
Their philosophy — particularly 
their ethics—was purely a matter 
of temperament. They never, that 
I knew of, set themselves to the 
systematic counteracting of congen- 
ital and environmental influences. 
They eradicated what they inclined 
to call “ancient superstitions” from 
their lives, and then proceeded to 
become a prey to modern supersti- 
tions. 


II. 


There were those I met who be- 
lieved that man still lived after he 
had disappeared: those, I mean, 
who believed in life, individual or 
not, after death. There were the 
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pantheists, for example; but as, in 
their philosophy as I understood it, 
men were participators in the God- 
hood and not independent agents, 
they were merely the puppets of an 
inexorable predestination. They had 
fundamentally, it appeared to me, 
no liberty of thought, no liberty of 
action; for their thoughts and acts 
were inevitably divine. Their life 
was like the spurt of a wave, and 
their immortality its drop and ob- 
literation in the endless sea of ob- 
livion. I, at least, believed the 
animalcule was free to thwart, in 
a small way, the Force that brought 
it into being. My belief was inex- 
plicable. But the facts justified it; 
my own philosophy, in my own ex- 
perience, justified it. 

Then, there were the Christians. 
In regard to life and death they 
were, at least, consistent. If you 
admitted their limited scheme of 
things into the universe, then their 
scheme of things was highly ra- 
tional. Their interpretation of life 
with its merits and demerits de- 
manded immortality. In panthe- 
ism, there was no reason for the 
spurt of the wave; in Christianity 
there was. In the first case, one 
inevitably partook of the infinite; 
in the second, one won or lost his 
share. 

But from the cosmic point of 
view pantheism appeared to me far 
more acceptable than Christianity. 
Christianity was a miscellany of 
preposterous eccentricities. In the 
splendid vacancy of the cosmos it 
made a queer and alien zigzag of 
reality. It was a fabric of incred- 
ibilities. To consider it, one had to 
tumble down from his detached 
seat in the furthermost reaches of 
the universe. It was so grotesque 
that even in those days I used to 
say to myself: No man ever impro- 
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vised this. It insisted on particular 
ideas and particular actions and the 
particular significance of a multi- 
tude of minute details, such as spar- 
rows that fell from trees, and bread 
and wine. The cosmic philosopher 
achieved his detachment by ex- 
panding to suit the magnificent ab- 
stractions that alone filled immeas- 
urable Space. His method was akin 
to that of the pantheist who began, 
in a certain sense, with the tre- 
mendous austerity of the Universal. 
The pantheist conceived God as in- 
finite in extension, as all-inclusive; 
therefore there was nothing outside 
of God; therefore alligators and or- 
chids and men were all demonstra- 
tions of God. The Christian, on the 
other hand, began with the facts, 
and then reconciled the idea to the 
facts. He said to himself: God is 
not limited; I am; John Jones and 
I are opposites; we are not both 
God; men are at strife with one an- 
other, one kills, the other is killed; 
they are not all God. Therefore, 
there is something outside of God. 
God is all-perfect; that outside of 
God is imperfect; I shall say that 
my God does not include imperfec- 
tions. This Christian was, in one 
sense, mundane. It was his earthly 
life that concerned him. What hap- 
pened to him afterwards depended 
on what he did here. His very God 
had lived on this earth even as he 
lived here. The immensities of the 
universe may or may not have en- 
tertained him, but they were, funda- 
mentally, without great significance. 
It was the little things that mat- 
tered: men, their thoughts and ac- 
tions, life, death, the earth. 


ITI. 


It is but a few years now since I 
first gave Christianity any serious 
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consideration. I had looked on it 
as a somewhat ingenious synthesis 
of pagan superstitions offered as a 
refuge to multitudes crushed under 
the heel of Roman arrogance. It 
had afforded content to the thought- 
less and comfort to the weak; and 
as it had afforded the same content 
and comfort in succeeding centuries 
as well, it had endured. It had 
grown in complexity, in its en- 
deavor to adapt itself to every age, 
until in my century it appeared to 
me altogether incomprehensible. 
What particularly irritated me was 
the narrowness of its view. It per- 
mitted its adherents to look hardly 
beyond the end of their nose. So I 
thought. But one day, riding from 
New York to Boston, I found a small 
book, left in my chair by a pre- 
vious occupant, containing selected 
prayers of St. John of the Cross. I 
read two or three out of curiosity. 
Then I happened on one that held 
my attention: “The Prayer of the 
Enamored Soul.” It was a master- 
piece of passionate supplication and 
ecstasy. Its vision was at once as 
broad as the universe, and broader, 
and as small as man. The saint 
dared to be very proud because he 
dared to be very humble. It was a 
surprise to me. I had discovered a 
new attitude. I read the prayer 
over and over until I knew passages 
of it by heart. 

“The heavens are mine, the earth 
is mine, and the nations are mine”; 
—so ran one passage—“mine are 
the just, and the sinners are mine; 
mine are the angels, the Mother of 
God, and all things are mine; God 
Himself is mine and for me, be- 
cause Christ is mine, and all for me. 
What dost thou, then, ask for, what 
dost thou seek for, O my soul? All 
is thine, all is for thee, do not take 
less, nor rest with the crumbs which 
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fall from the table of thy Father. 
Go forth and exult in thy glory, 
hide thyself in it, and rejoice, and 
thou shalt obtain all the desires of 
thy heart. 

“O sweetest love of God, too little 
known! he who has found thee is 
at rest; let everything be changed, 
O my God, that we may rest in 
Thee. coe 

The prayer closed with the as- 
tonishing request: “O Lord, I be- 
seech Thee, leave me not for a mo- 
ment, because I know not the value 
of my soul.” 

It was the cry of a man who 
owned the cosmos and who felt his 
ownership rested on a fragile and 
precarious deed. “The heavens are 
mine, the earth is mine, God is 
mine! ... But leave me not for a 
moment because I know not the 
value of my soul.” It was a new 
cosmic attitude in beautiful perfec- 
tion. But it was something more. 
The Infinite was his by a thread— 
and what a perilous, thin thread it 
was! The universe was his. But 
he was terrified that one as insig- 
nificant as he should possess it. 
And he cried out in fright at the 
stupendous value of his soul. 

That was a new idea for me. I 
saw the animalcule in a startlingly 
strange light. I had never thought 
of man owning the universe. If 
that were Christianity, its vision 
was far wider than I had supposed, 
far wider, indeed, than my own 
wide philosophy. 


IV. 


As a cosmic philosopher, I almost 
broke my intellect in endeavoring 
to obtain the Christian point of 
view. To this mote, in behalf of the 
animalcules that swarmed over it, 
the God of gods, the Infinite God, 
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had come—a God far more austere 
and magnificent than any concep- 
tion of Force. For I never reasoned 
Force as infinite; it was limited; 
what limited it, and when, I put be- 
yond my microscopic speculation. 
He had taken the grotesque form of 
these mites, lived in it, died in it. 
He had made the tiny earth impor- 
tant in Space and had made the 
thoughts and actions of those upon 
it important in Time. The idea 
dazzled one with its originality. 

Now I considered Christianity in 
a new light. Prior to then I had 
heard of Christ as one who re- 
deemed man from sin. I knew only 
the Christ of the Atonement. Sin, 
when I contemplated it at all, was 
to me the thinnest of fancies, a 
grave name given a light impro- 
priety, a label put on an act con- 
trary to accepted social usage and 
good form. And hence Christ in 
those days to me was incompre- 
hensible. But now I looked on 
Christianity in what was, for me, a 
novel manner. The truth of my 
view was only partial, but at that 
time it was most persuasive. I saw 
Christ as one who had saved the 
earth from its insignificance, and 
man from his utter futility. In- 
deed, he had made man the most 
important subject in the cosmos. 

Many of my philosophy had risen 
to the concept of God as a Titan 
more titanic than the immeasurable 
force of the universe. I had never 
gone thus far; I had stopped with 
Force. But now, from the con- 
sideration of Christianity, I rose to 
an idea of God. 

For a long time I contemplated 
Christianity, and the longer I con- 
templated it the more I was struck 
with what I may call its prepos- 
terousness. Then, little by little, 
this very preposterousness became 
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its recommendation. I said to my- 
self: Suppose there is a God and 
suppose I seek to analyze His 
nature, my first and own thoughts 
will necessarily be in some measure 
incorrect. My unaided attempts to 
encompass the infinite with a finite 
brain will unavoidably be limp and 
insufficient. What I should think, 
God because He is God would not 
be likely to think; what I should 
do, God would not be likely to 
do. 

I am a little ahead of my story, 
but here I shall give an instance of 
the manner in which I arrived at 
the Christian attitude. One sum- 
mer afternoon, I was walking 
through a field with a young friend. 
We were discussing the Incarna- 
tion. I, with my modern cosmic 
vision, thought the Incarnation 
preposterous, though I did not say 
so. What I said was: “You see 
those ants there swarming through 
the sand? Those ants are nearer 
to me than human beings are to 
your God. At least, the ants and I 
are both of the finite order. But 
between God and man is an infinite 
gulf. Do you really believe a self- 
sufficient, all-powerful God came to 
this insignificant planet and died 
for men? I am infinitely nearer the 
ants, and do you think I would offer 
myself to be crucified for them?” 

Then my friend said: “True. 
But you are not God.” 

And there, in a few words, was 
the crux of the matter. 

My cosmic philosophy with all its 
broad inclusiveness was not great 
enough to include love of the tiny 
earth and its inhabitants. But 
there was something greater than 
the universe, greater than my phi- 
losophy, and that something was 
God. And God was big enough to 
love a being as small as man. God 
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was big enough to take his queer, 
helpless little body and wear it. He 
was big enough to walk under our 
trees and live among our flowers. 
He was big enough to toil under 
this same sun and rest under this 
same moon and these same stars. 
He was big enough to salvage the 
earth from its tininess in the stag- 
gering expanses of space, and big 
enough to save, for all time, fragile 
little man from the futility of striv- 
ing against the titanic cruelty of 
Force. 

Then, for the first time, I under- 
stood what the poet had made God 
say to the sinner: 


“Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee 
love apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of 
naught (He said), 
And human love needs human 
meriting: 
How hast thou merited— 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dingi- 
est clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou 
art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ig- 
noble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me?” 


Whom could one find to love men 
but God? 

After these and similar discov- 
eries I was not, however, a Chris- 
tian. I had seen the futility of life 
from my top seat in the cosmos. 
I had seen that if there were any 
justification for the existence of 
life and any salvation from its fu- 
tility, they could come only as 
Christianity had come. I saw a God 
was necessary to rescue the animal- 
cules on the mote from nothing- 
ness. But such perceptions did not 
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make me a Christian. I had not as 
yet discovered the real truth of 
Christ. 


V. 


These paragraphs form, as must 
be clear, the fabric of a story rather 
than a dissertation. They seek to 
prove nothing. They develop no 
thesis. They furnish, at best, little 
more than a study in attitudes. If 
there appear to be gaps in the argu- 
ment, it is because there is no sus- 
tained argument. For every word 
said, there are a hundred unsaid. 

It was only by slow steps over 
these years that I traveled to Chris- 
tianity. As time passed my nature 
rebelled against my original philos- 
ophy. My concept was too vacu- 
ously vast, and ended, paradox- 
ically, by weighing me down as with 
a burden. I was not a planet or a 
star, nor even a mountain. I was a 
frail creation of flesh and blood. I 
tired of carrying my cosmos about 
on my back. No matter how ear- 
nestly I sought my detached point of 
view in the uppermost vacuum from 
which I should look down on Time 
and Space, I always fell short of it. 
Wherever my thoughts raced, I, the 
thinker, was still on earth; and my 
thoughts always fell into a nostalgic 
sniffing and came fluttering home. 
I began to feel personality vibrant 
through life. I said to myself: 
Whatever God there is, is a person. 
Impersonality became more and 
more impossible. My growing dis- 
satisfaction with my own philos- 
ophy precluded any hospitable con- 
sideration of pantheism. I began 
to see my universe had always been 
egocentric, and that each individual 
was the revolving point of the cos- 
mos. I lost my indifferentism; I 
came down humbly seeking from 
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the heights. I began unconsciously 
to look on the stars and sunlight 
and trees as decorative. I became, 
comparatively speaking, provincial. 

I cannot go into the thousand 
reactions and speculations of these 
years. While heretofore I had con- 
sidered man as merely a scarcely 
indistinguishable section of con- 
glomerate matter, I now began to 
see that he was unique. He alone 
could contemplate the magnificent 
spectacle of the universe. I began 
to discover that he was particularly 
unique even in animal life. All the 
animals but he maintained some 
steady standard of development: he 
had run a crazy course; he was 
eternally restless, endlessly torn by 
an internal conflict; he was, as one 
writer put it, “an animal gone en- 
tirely off his head.” Somewhere in 
his development something snapped, 
so that now appeared in him “a 
lack of self-control, a passionate 
violence, an intensity of greed, a 
refinement of cruelty, even against 
his own kin, that in the animal 
world is unknown.” At one time 
in man’s development, I said to 
myself, something broke and upset 
his equilibrium. Then I knew I 
had rediscovered the Fall. 

In a similar fashion, I rediscov- 
ered a number of Christian truths. 
In the transformation of my cosmic 
point of view, I began to see that to 
the Infinite all finite worlds might 
be as nothing, and that a single man 
might be as prominent in God’s 
sight as a universe of mighty uni- 
verses. A little later it dawned on 
me that since man alone could re- 
ject or accept God, he was vastly 
more prominent in God’s sight than 
all material universes put together. 
I began to see that an infinite God 
was big enough to be present to 
each man, and to be interested in 
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each man as completely and ex- 
clusively as if one man alone ex- 
isted with God. God and man could 
be infinitely more intimate and 
near to each other than two men 
could be if they were alone together 
on a deserted, empty earth. God, 
in other words, was great enough to 
have each man to Himself. 

I began to realize that man, in 
spite of the multitudes about him, 
was at heart essentially solitary and 
alone. Human companionship did 
not soothe his soul’s ache. All the 
diversions of the world brought 
him, in the end, only discontent. 
I wanted something. My hunger 
was unappeasable. The whole cos- 
‘ mos did not satisfy me. I strove 
for something, and dimly I saw that 
what I strove for was nowhere on 
earth. I saw that what I wanted 
was greater than my world, greater 
than my cosmos. It was God. 

At that time, a friend sent me 
some stanzas he had written: 


“Fare not abroad, O Soul, to win 
Man’s friendly smile or favoring 
nod: 
Be strong, be still, and seek within 
The comradeship of God. 


“Beyond is not the journey’s end; 
The fool goes wayfaring apart, 
And even as he goes His Friend 
Is knocking at his heart.” 


The verses made a deep impres- 
sion on me. But, I said to myself, 
where in the wilderness of the uni- 
verse is one to find the comradeship 
of God? 


VI. 


I have noted howI rediscovered the 
Fall. But, in one sense, I had always 
felt somewhat like a fallen hero. 
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My aspirations had often seemed to 
me to be little more than snatches 
of memory; my ambitious dreams 
but cloudy reminiscences of some 
brighter day. Life corroborated my 
experience: man, alone, as I have 
said, was an aspiring, despairing 
animal at war with himself; man, 
alone, and never beast, was re- 
garded as degraded. What is the 
answer, I asked myself? Then 
Christianity said to me: Sometime 
you lost your patrimony; sometime 
you fell from grace. And this, I 
saw suddenly, was the only ade- 
quate explanation. Sometime the 
All-loving and All-beautiful had 
given Himself to man that man 
might love Him; and man—free to 
reject Him, else he could not have 
been free to accept Him—rejected 
Him. This it was essentially what 
the Christian meant by sin. Infinite 
Justice was offended. And the In- 
finite atoned. 

. . . But this is preposterous, I 
said. And then I remembered 
what my friend had told me in the 
field. My point of view was wrong. 
I was not God. 

From my cosmic niche, it had 
seemed to me that Christ, if He 
were God, must have come as the 
particularization of the Infinite so 
that tiny man might know God in 
terms of his own experience. I had 
seen that God was necessary to save 
man from his utter futility in the 
stupendous emptiness of Space. But 
I had hardly scratched the surface. 
I saw now that Christ had come to 
save men from the loss of God. 
That was Christianity; that was in- 
finite love. The Cross, I found at 
last, was the ladder climbing 
through and beyond my cosmos, 
the ladder by which alone small 
helpless man could scale the in- 
finite heights to God. 
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VII. 


Christianity alone fulfilled the de- 
mands of my existence. There was 
now no difficulty in accepting 
Christianity. I saw it was no more 
strange than life itself. For exam- 
ple, men, discussing the Fall, said 
to me: Why should you be under a 
blight because of the sin of the first 
man? I said to them: Why should 
I suffer because of the physical 
abuses of my forbears? The answer 
in both cases is the same: It is the 
Law. In the end, I discovered that 
the fact of my existence and the 
manner of it were quite as prepos- 
terous as Christianity had ever ap- 
peared to me in my most wildly in- 
credulous moments. 

But, while I had reached the 
point where I could accept Chris- 
tianity without difficulty, I was un- 
able as yet to accept the idea of a 
definite Church as the embodiment 
of Christianity. It was not long, 
however, before I discovered that 
without a Church I inclined to a 
religion that was mainly a matter 
of lofty inspiration and self-exhil- 
arating sentiment; with this Church 
religion became more a matter of 
sacrifice, self-discipline, and the 
fulfilling of often uncongenial ob- 
ligations. That was as it should 
be, for the test of love, I saw, was 
not in fervid feeling and sublime 
fancies; the test of love was in act. 
And Christ was a proof of that. 
This Church amazed me by its 
freshness and versatility and en- 
thusiasm. It had long passed the 
age of human institutions. It 
should have been sluggish with the 
torpor of extremely old age. Yet it 
was young. It astonished me with 
the ingenuity with which it admin- 
istered to the many and complex 
needs of man. It showed an in- 
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sight not human; it showed the in- 
genuity of God. I shall give one 
example of what I am endeavoring 
to point out. The Church, very 
wisely, had a food for its souls, a 
food that was no pretty delicacy of 
the fancy, but a food tangible and 
visible as the food of the flesh. It 
was no celestial sweet, no nectar: 
that was what man would have 
chosen; that was, indeed, what he 
had chosen. It was plain bread and 
plain wine. It was the choice of 
God. No man would have stood up 
before men and, having broken 
bread, would have said: “Take ye 
and eat, for this is my body.” Such, 
I said to myself, were the ideas of 
God. 

I cannot go into the thousand 
small considerations that eventually 
moved me to become a Christian. 
And once a Christian, I found a 
thousand new considerations that 
justified my step. Even for a citi- 
zen of earth I found Christianity 
the best philosophy. It alone ad- 
ministered fact and dream in the 
right proportions. It alone gave 
reasonable consolation for defeat. 
It alone found purpose in what 
seemed the terrible futility of suf- 
fering. It alone persistently coun- 
seled that moderation which is the 
true secret of all worldly delight. 
It alone urged that humility which 
endlessly increased the wonder of 
life. It alone gave men that peace 
which the world could not give. 


Vill. 


I came, in the end, to the very ob- 
vious conclusion that I, poor mite 
that I was, could not with my 
human mind alone explain the In- 
finite. I could not of myself, for 
that matter,—nor could any man,— 
explain the finite. I bowed my head. 
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I accepted the Faith. I believe 
what God has told us of Himself. 

I think no longer as a cosmic phi- 
losopher, but as a Christian. To- 
day the tiny earth is of far more im- 
portance to me than the universe. 
To-day, man is of far more impor- 
tance to me than the earth. 

This evening I watched the sun- 
set pale, and dusk, like a blue mist, 
light-silvered, blow down the dark- 
green lawn. I sat here, while the 
drowsy trees were stirred and the 
cool grass was ruffled by a quiet 
wind, and heard a little brown- 
haired youngster across the way 
call out to me: “Good night, good 
night.” I saw the moon soar deli- 
cately, an ivory shaving curling up- 
wards. I saw the blurred gray 
clouds that passed, veined with soft 
white fire. I thrilled to the hidden 
splendor of humanity, my human- 
ity. I thrilled to the beauty of this 
world, my world. I am no longer 
stooped beneath the load of the 
universe. I am, at last, come home 
to earth. 

My God is no metaphysical ab- 
straction filling a cold and blank 
infinitude. He is not only the In- 
finite Being, but a Man, in time, of 
this world. Life for me has ceased 
to be a concern of the stupendous 
reaches beyond the stars or of the 
disheartening intricacies of atomic 
activity, and has become an inti- 
mate, homely, almost domestic oc- 
cupation. I have found that great 
adventure, like great philosophy, is 
discoverable, not in the enticing 
and unattainable far-away, but in 
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the abundant spaces of the human 
heart, in myself, in the man who 
brushes me on the road, in the man 
who works across the way. The 
lights of the windows of the homes 
that line my street are of far more 
significance to me than the lights 
of the heavens. I have realized that 
my personal small acts are not aim- 
less flickers of a titanic and futile 
Force, but expressions of an inde- 
pendent agent, significant in the 
sight of a God great enough to be 
interested in the smallest of His 
creation. I have learned that there 
are certain deeds I should do and 
certain deeds I should not do. It is, 
I have discovered, only thus that 
I can be grateful for God’s gift of 
Himself. 

Life has been re-created for me. 
I know the beauty of laughter, tears, 
flowers, rain, friendship, as I never 
knew it before. I live in growing 
wonder, and, I hope, in growing 
gratitude. I should not be sur- 
prised to meet Christ at a turn of 


. the street, or in a hotel lobby, or in 


the crowds of a railroad terminal. 
Indeed, I have often thought it His 
hand that scattered the magnif- 
icence of many a sunset, and His 
feet that left the flowered foot- 
prints across spring fields. And I 
have sometimes thought it was He 
I saw, walking rather sadly in the 
shadow of skyscrapers. Such an atti- 
tude to life is not the creation of an 
ingenious imagination. My cosmic 
philosophy was that. My attitude 
to-day I believe to be the outcome 
of some reason and good Faith. 

















HILAIRE BELLOC AS PROPHET OF WOE. 


By JouHN A. 


ANY Catholic admirers of Hi- 
laire Belloc have been shocked 
and saddened at his amazing asser- 
tion in The Century (April, 1924), 
about an inevitable conflict between 
the Church and the civil govern- 
ment in the United States. No less 
astonishing are the arguments he 
employs to prove the assertion. 

Mr. Belloc is explaining that “the 
United States present a religious 
contrast to Europe and especially 
to England” .. . that, in partic- 
ular, “certain consequences of reli- 
gious difference which we in Eur- 
ope have known for generations, 
and allowed for, have been, in the 
United States, hitherto unknown, 
have but recently appeared, are still 
novel, and as yet not fully an- 
alyzed.” Then comes the offending 
assertion: “Of these by far the most 
important—so much the most im- 
portant that it covers all that is 
worth quoting in the field—is the 
necessary conflict between the civil 
state and the Catholic Church where 
the two are not identified” Cital- 
icized in the original). 

If Mr. Belloc meant merely to say 
that there is, or is likely to be, some 
friction between Church and State 
in this country, or some incon- 
venience experienced by the Cath- 
olic citizens, owing to differences 
between Catholic and civil legisla- 
tive principles, his statement would 
not merit or provoke comment. For 
example, the differences between the 
Church law concerning marriage 
and the laws of the various States 
on that institution, are a source of 
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constant inconvenience. Likewise 
the differences between the Catholic 
Church and the civil laws concern- 
ing education and educational as- 
sistance, produce a situation that 
is not ideal. Nevertheless, the Cath- 
olics of the United States are ac- 
customed to these differences and 
inconveniences, and they have suc- 
ceeded in “arranging for” them and 
“allowing for” them to an extent 
which renders the actual situation 
fairly tolerable. At any rate, it is a 
situation which cannot properly be 
described by the term “conflict.” 
Of course, Mr. Belloc is aware of 
this. When he speaks of “conflict,” 
he has in mind future quarrels, vio- 
lence, and suffering which “will be 
novel and will seem monstrous.” 
Obviously, this is pure prophecy. 
By what proofs or indications is it 
supported in Mr. Belloc’s argu- 
ment? 

The authority of religion is for 
the Catholic “superior to any claims 
of the State”; whatever is contrary 
to the authority or the doctrines of 
the Church is “evil in its conse- 
quences and destructive to the dig- 
nity and right order of man; and 
the Catholic instinctively feels his 
right of personal choice in all that 
is not defined by creed, for example, 
in the matter of food and drink.” 
Between this attitude, says Mr. Bel- 
loc, and that civil tolerance which 
is indifferent to certain acts and 
doctrines of religion but which en- 
forces certain other acts and doc- 
trines, there is a clear and neces- 
sary conflict. 
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These are his general proposi- 
tions, the major premise of the ar- 
gument which is to yield the con- 
clusion that intolerable warfare 
must some day arise between the 
Catholic Church and the American 
State. There is nothing new in 
these propositions. The State does 
not recognize the supremacy of 
Catholic doctrine, and it does tol- 
erate certain doctrines and prac- 
tices, and even enforces certain 
doctrines and practices, which the 
Church regards as wrong. In a re- 
view of Professor Mecklin’s recent 
book on the Ku-Klux Klan, Mr. H. 
L. Mencken writes: “If 100 per 
cent. Americanism means absolute 
and dog-like subservience to the 
State, as is now taught in every 
school-house, then obviously no 
Catholic can ever be a 100 per cent. 
American.” Neither can any other 
person who believes in the New 
Testament. The obligatory course 
for Christians was marked out by 
St. Peter and the other Apostles: 
“We ought to obey God rather than 
men.” The Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 
a Congregationalist clergyman of 
Brooklyn, has recently published a 
fair and scholarly volume entitled 
Christianity and the State. In the 
last chapter we read these sen- 
tences: “The enforcement of legal 
rights at the expense of natural 
rights must not be countenanced 
by the churches. .. . To-day mul- 
titudes of Protestants realize that 
there is a higher love than love of 
democracy, a greater command- 
ment than that of the State; a 
nobler obedience and a purer serv- 
ice than any political rule can 
rightly demand.” Indeed, no per- 
son who believes in the supremacy 
of the moral law and who holds 
that the State is subject to its pre- 
cepts, can be “a 100 per cent. Amer- 
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ican,” in the sense defined by Mr. 
Mencken. By that test the only 
genuine American is the man who 
looks upon the State as “a kind of 
modern Baal to which the citizen 
must bow a heedless knee. It has 
not been seen, or perhaps it has 
been too truly seen, that the death 
of the argument lies in genu- 
flexion.” The number of Amer- 
icans who are willing to go so far 
in obedience to and worship of the 
State is too insignificant to deserve 
serious attention. 

It must be admitted that Catholics 
are liable to find themselves at vari- 
ance with one or other civil law 
more frequently than those outside 
the Fold. The principles and tradi- 
tions underlying our legal system 
are in some important matters more 
akin to Protestantism than to Ca- 
tholicism. Nevertheless, American 
Catholics have succeeded up to the 
present in adjusting themselves to 
American civil legislation with a 
fair degree of success and satisfac- 
tion. At any rate, our condition is 
more tolerable than that of our co- 
religionists in some lands which are 
formally and traditionally Catholic. 
So far as our experience goes, it 
reveals nothing to justify the pre- 
diction that potential disagreements 
and friction will necessarily be 
translated into actual “conflict” be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the 
American State. Upon what basis, 
then, does Mr. Belloc rest his thesis, 
that we are moving toward a dis- 
astrously different kind of experi- 
ence? For answer we turn to the 
specific indications upon which he 
relies in his attempt to construct 
the minor premise of his argument. 

“It may well come about,” he de- 
clares, “that the State will some day 
pass a law requiring imbeciles to be 

iLaski, The Problem of Sovereignty, p. 208. 
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put to death in the interest of the 
coming generations. Since Cath- 
olics regard such killing as murder, 
they would be obliged to oppose in 
every legitimate way the enforce- 
ment of such a law.” Mr. Belloc 
admits that this supposition js “ex- 
treme and violent” but denies that 
“it is fantastic.” It may not be fan- 
tastic, but we in America know that 
it is exceedingly remote, probably 
as remote as an amendment to the 
Constitution requiring all persons 
to become members of the Metho- 
dist Church, or the Catholic Church. 
We recognize the metaphysical pos- 
sibility of either event, but we do 
not get excited about it so long as 
there are matters of more practical 
and more probable consequence to 
occupy our time. 

Mr. Belloc next proposes what he 
calls “much nearer instances.” Ac- 
cording to him, a law forbidding a 


minister of religion to perform the’ 


marriage ceremony unless the con- 
tracting parties were certificated by 
medical or other authority, could 
not and would not be obeyed in a 
Catholic community. As a matter 
of fact, two or three of our States 
have enacted such legislation. Just 
what course has been followed by 
priests in these States, I do not 
know. All that I know is that no 
priest has found himself in actual 
conflict with the officers of the law. 
There exists still greater difficulty 
in the laws of certain States which 
prohibit the intermarriage of whites 
and negroes. These have been in 
force for many years, but I have 
never heard of a priest being prose- 
cuted on account of his attitude or 
conduct with regard to them. Mr. 
Belloc will have to find other dis- 
crepancies between Church law and 
State law before he can fill us with 
alarm and apprehension. 
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A Catholic, he says, could not 
obey “a law in any way artificially 
restricting the birth of children.” 
What sort of law has he in mind? 
One which forbade parents to have 
more than a certain number of chil- 
dren? or one which commanded 
them to use birth-control devices? 
Any such supposition is quite as 
ridiculously improbable as the one 
concerning legislation for the assas- 
sination of imbeciles. Yet Mr. Bel- 
loc brings it forward as one of his 
“much nearer instances”; that is, 
things that are really likely to 
happen. 

He then appeals to what he calls 
“an actual example.” In certain 
parts of the United States, he says, 
it is probable that a law will be 
enacted compelling parents to send 
their children to a particular type 
of school. “Such a law, no Catholic 
would obey.” Mr. Belloc could have 
made his case stronger on this 
point; for “such a law” was already 
on the statute books of Oregon 
when he was in this country a year 
ago, and before he wrote these para- 
graphs. Had the statute gone into 
operation, the Catholic authorities 
in Oregon would have been com- 
pelled either to disobey it or to dis- 
continue their parochial schools. 
Even so, the situation would not 
necessarily have produced a con- 
flict of the dimensions that Mr. 
Belloc has in mind. As a matter of 
fact, the law has been pronounced 
unconstitutional by the Federal 
District Court, and this judgment 
will undoubtedly be affirmed if the 
proponents of the law should ever 
take the case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Thus van- 
ishes another of Mr. Belloc’s proofs 
of the inevitable conflict between 
Church and State. 

The possibilities of conflict must 
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be admitted. But they are neither 
so numerous nor so immediate as 
Mr. Belloc supposes. There are 
many violations of the moral and 
religious rights of individuals pos- 
sible in some countries which are 
not possible in the United States, 
owing to the guarantees in the State 


and Federal Constitutions. These 
guarantees of individual rights 
could, indeed, all be abolished 


through changes in the Constitu- 
tion, but such changes are very im- 
probable. The other causes of con- 
flict which Mr. Belloc has in mind 
are equally remote. They will be- 
come even more remote with the 
wider diffusion of information 
among our non-Catholic brethren. 
It is important to note that sub- 
stantially all the bigoted opposition 
to the Church manifested in the last 
few years is due, not to differences 
between the doctrines of the Church 
and the doctrines of the American 
State, not to what the Church be- 
lieves and practices, but to what 
misguided persons think the Church 
believes and practices. 

Among the contrasts cited by Mr. 
Belloc between Catholic principles 
and civil legislation is the alleged 
fact that the American State “for- 
bids the purchase and transporta- 
tion of wine, but not those of Mrs. 
Stopes’s books.” This antithesis 
was no doubt intended as a caustic 
reflection on our prohibition legis- 
lation. It fails because the second 
member of it is untrue. A few 
weeks ago, I was one-of several 
Catholics who appeared before a 
Committee of Congress in opposi- 
tion to a bill which would change 
the penal code of the United States 
in order to permit the importation, 
the transportation from one State 
to another, and the transmission 
through the mails, of such “liter- 
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ature” as is produced by Mrs. 
Stopes. The offensive bill will not 
be enacted into law during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, whatever 
may happen to it at a future ses- 
sion. The last time I was in Eng- 
land, I saw Mrs. Stopes’s books, 
and even more filthy articles, ex- 
posed for sale in one of the shops in 
London. That experience could not 
be duplicated in the United States. 

Mr. Belloc’s antagonism to our 
prohibition laws finds expression 
again in the intimation that the 
Catholic finds a source of conflict 
between himself and the State in 
such interferences with his per- 
sonal liberty. Again he is mistaken 
in his conception of the facts. While 
many Catholics dislike prohibition, 
none of them finds a fundamental 
conflict between this legislation and 
the teachings of the Church. 

In the foregoing discussion I have 
confined myself to the positive ele- 
ments of Mr. Belloc’s thesis, namely, 
that a grave, or even disastrous, 
conflict is inevitable between 
Church and State in America. I 
have noticed both the general and 
the specific considerations and facts 
which he offers in support of that 
thesis. At the same time, I have 
not forgotten that he bases his 
prophecy to some extent upon cer- 
tain differences between American 
and European religious conditions 
and experiences, and particularly 
upon the alleged fact that we in 
America do not yet realize and have 
not yet been compelled to meet 
“certain consequences of religious 
difference” which have long been 
known and “allowed for” in Eur- 
ope. All that I care to say con- 
cerning this theory of “differences” 
is that it may have some merit. 
The “differences” may hold all the 
distressing potencies that Mr. Bel- 
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loc attributes to them; but he has 
given no specific evidence or rea- 
sons to show that the potencies 
have substance, much less that they 
will necessarily be converted into 
realities. This part of his argu- 
ment remains a more or less in- 
genious but a vaguely conjectural 
hypothesis. 

More speculative still is the hy- 
pothesis which Mr. Belloc intro- 
duces at the end of his article. “The 
new and separate spirit which has 
made America,” he declares, “may 
produce, perhaps will soon produce, 
at any rate tends to produce, some 
quite unique experiment in the field 
of religion.” It will be “a new body 
and organization in the domain of 
religion, ...a great national or 
cultural invention, . . . a new reli- 
gion. Should such a transforma- 
tion come, then the conflict with 
Catholicism of which I have spoken 
must arise immediately and in its 
severest form.” Hence, the awful, 
the irrepressible, the inevitable 
“conflict” depends for its eventua- 
tion, not so much upon specific 
facts, or indications, or clear tend- 
encies, as upon a vastly improbable 
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hypothesis which has no firmer 
basis than Mr. Belloc’s brilliant 
imagination. 

The offending assertion and the 
arguments in its support which I 
have discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs do not really call for 
refutation on their intrinsic merits. 
Not one American Catholic in ten 
thousand would find Mr. Belloc’s 
line of argumentation plausible. 
But non-Catholics who are predis- 
posed to accept the calumnies 
spread by the Ku-Klux Klan and 
similar bigoted organizations, will 
find in Mr. Belloc’s paragraphs a 
powerful reason for accepting these 
calumnies. They will accept his 
statements as a confession of guilt 
made by a representative and well- 
informed Catholic. This is the 
harm that has been wrought and 
will continue to be wrought by Mr. 
Belloc’s Century article, and by its 
reproduction in his recent book. 
For us Catholics in the United 
States the appearance of Mr. Bel- 
loc’s unfounded theorizing is par- 
ticularly unfortunate at this time. 
This, and this only, is my reason 
for writing the present paper. 








AN AWAKENING. 


To Tut-ankh-amen. 
By Sytvia V. OrME BripGe. 
1 


TureeE thousand years and more, asleep he lay 
Beneath the dust of Egypt’s slow decay; 

Above his head the Vandal and the Hun 

Wrought riot and were Kingdoms lost and won. 
He did not wake—nor did his calm eye see 
Triumphant Alexander’s panoply, 

Nor Cleopatra’s magic face behold, 

Nor the proud Roman who Rome’s honor sold. 
While worlds and Time rolled on he rested thus, 
Safe in his rose and gold sarcophagus; 

Nor in his dreams foreknew a day of doom, 
When he—and all the glories of his tomb— 
Would be a spectacle to swell the lists 

Of peering, prying archzologists. 


II. 


But Tut-ankh-amen, I would love to know 

If, on a day long centuries ago,— 

When the Nile mirrored an enchanting Spring, 
When the blue lotus buds were burgeoning,— 
Three wayfarers across the desert came, 

A Child with starry eyes? His potent Name 
Surely the Sphinx had murmured to the sand, 
When Aton, Amen-Ra, and all the band 

Of demon idols fell. O, in your tomb 

Did not the almond rod burst into bloom 

When Light flashed near? Did not your heart beat high 
When Life in mortal guise was passing by? 

When Love Itself came faring through your land, 
Did you not wake and—haply—understand? 
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“¥ JETATQUE Pythagoras iniussu 
imperatoris, id est dei, de 
presidio et statione vite decedere 


“Pythagoras forbids one to de- 
part from his post and station in 
life without the command of the 
general, that is of god .. .” 

The translator halted, not lamely 
as if trying to remember the trot’s 
rendering of the next sentence, but 
with a puzzled look of abstraction. 

“Sir, didn’t Cicero die before 
Christ was born?” 

aa 

“Then how could he know about 
God?” 

“Have you read the Old Testa- 
ment?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does it mention God?” 

“Yes.” 

“When was it written?” 

The puzzled look turned to one 
of embarrassment, and the rest of 
my class laughed, dimly seeing the 
light. The trouble lay, I knew, in 
the use of the singular dei. Had 
Cicero written deorum, it would 
have suggested the entire council of 
Olympian deities and the romantic 
tales of mythology, and been un- 
challenged. Yet it showed a depth 
of ignorance which some years of 
teaching that section of the De 
Senectute, dealing with the ap- 
proach of death and the immortal- 
ity of the soul, had led me to expect, 
and I welcomed the question as a 
starting point for a talk about the 
reasoning of the Greek philosophers 
and their resulting ideas about God. 


That night a timid freshman 
knocked on my office door and, 
after some talk about the bright 
prospects of the hockey team, re- 
turned to the subject of the morn- 
ing’s lecture: 

“That’s something I’ve got to de- 
cide. This business about God.” 

“What about Christianity?” 

“Got to decide that too. I don’t 
know whether I believe or not.” 

“Have you read the New Testa- 
ment?” 

“Why—er—no.” 

“Then I suggest you do. Begin 
with the Gospel of Mark and end 
with that of John. Then go over 
to the Y. M. C. A. and ask Pro- 
fessor to talk with you.” 

I have always refused to discuss 
questions of creed with under- 
graduates, for the university is 
“non-sectarian.” I put quotation 
marks about “non-sectarian,” as 
the university was founded prima- 
rily “to train ministers of the Gos- 
pel,”—but that was more than two 
hundred years ago, and now our 
membership justifies the broadest 
use of the term. I teach Freshman 
Latin to four divisions, seventy-six 
men in all (about one-tenth of the 
Freshman Class), and among them 
are representatives of almost every 
sect and religion. They come from 
all over the United States, from 
every class of society, and from 
every type of school, though the 
majority are from the larger private 
preparatory schools. They have 
passed difficult entrance examina- 
tions, and, because our enrollment 
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is limited, have been further se- 
lected on the basis of character. 

The conversations referred to 
above made me curious about the 
religious beliefs of this group of 
men—or boys (their average age is 
nineteen)—and so for their or- 
dinary ten-minute paper I substi- 
tuted questions that I hoped would 
give me the desired information. 
The wording of them was difficult. 
It was necessary that all discussions 
of sects be avoided, that they be 
brief and definite, that they allow 
brief and definite answers. The 
ones I asked apparently fulfilled 
none of the conditions. They were: 

A. Do you believe in the Chris- 
tian God (or the God of any recog- 
nized religion) ? 

B. Do you believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul? 

C. Have you read honestly one 
or more of the Gospels of the New 
Testament? 

I explained my reasons for asking 
these: the need of knowing how 
they stood before considering in 
detail the chapter on immortality, 
the desire to find out what good 
might be done by including more 
philosophy in the Freshman Latin 
course,—and a natural curiosity. I 
warned them that they might be 
quoted and that I expected to use 
any statistics I might obtain, but 
promised to do my best to preserve 
their individual anonymity. I also 
told them that they were at liberty 
to refuse to answer any or all of 
the questions, or to omit their 
names. No one of the seventy-six 
failed to answer, and only three 
omitted their signatures. 

The results were both a great 
help to me in my teaching and very 
entertaining. Perhaps, as a metro- 
politan newspaper recently said, 
in commenting on a straw ballot 
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the college newspaper held, “the 
result may be taken to represent 
the opinion of the more intelligent 


people of the country.” I leave this 
to the judgment of the reader, for 
whose convenience I have grouped 
the answers, choosing the more 
amusing and the typical ones as 
illustrations; taking up first those 
which seem to be in accordance with 
definite creeds, then those which 
must be considered unorthodox, 
and finally all the answers to the 
question about the New Testament. 
In spite of the general accusation 
that atheism is rife among under- 
graduates, only two men answered 
“No” to question A, and only one 
of these to question B. They did 
not discuss their beliefs at all, and 
the “No” may have been merely the 
denial of an orthodox God. 


I. 


Only thirty-five men—a little less 
than half—now hold views that the 
majority of their great-grandpar- 
ents would endorse. It is interest- 
ing to note that six of these are 
Roman Catholics, and, as far as I 
know, these are all of the Catholics 
in my divisions. They all answered 
in the phraseology of their cate- 
chism, and four of them refrained 
from discussion. For example, one 
writes: 


“A. I believe in God in three per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

“B. I believe in the immortality 
of the soul after death. I believe 
that the soul of a person goes to 
Heaven, Hell, or Purgatory. 

“C. I read and studied the Bible 
quite a while ago when I used to 
go to Sunday School.” 


Four other men in this group did 

















not discuss their answers at all, 
simply writing in the letters with 
“Yes” after them. A few more 
were very laconic, as one who 
writes: 


“A. Believe in Christian God. 

“B. Believe in Immortality. 

“C. Have read all of one Gospel. 

“P. S. Now and then have doubts 
on A and B. (Signature.)” 


One, after very brief answers, 
signed his paper with the following 
pledge, required by the Student 
Honor Committee on all examina- 
tion papers: 


“I pledge my word of honor that 
I have neither given nor received 
aid in this paper! !” 


The men who discuss their an- 
swers have given many reasons for 
their beliefs, all more or less com- 
mon: the guiding hand of God in 
nature, the growth of the mighty 
tree from the little seed, the neces- 
sity for the beginning of the uni- 
verse, the feeling of God’s omni- 
presence, love, and revelation. In 
reading the answers one constantly 
meets indications of the different 
sects: 


“I believe in God and the Trinity, 
but not exactly as the God of the 
high churchmen. I think that He 
does not care for the ceremonious 
ritual and extravagant foppery of 
‘high church’ but rather would 
have His worshipers do homage 
in a simple and sincere manner, 
thinking more about their rela- 
tions with and dependencies upon 
His help than the manner and strict 
accordance to superficial ritual.” 


“I believe there is a God and hold 
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the Catholic belief in a Trinity in 
spite of remonstrances of friends 
with whom I frequently debate the 
question.” 


One of the five Jews among the 
seventy-six writes: 


“I believe that there is a God 
above us. I have never been per- 
suaded that God is in three per- 
sons,—perhaps because of my in- 
ability to see any three things in 
one, but almost entirely on account 
of the religion which I have more 
or less embraced as long as I have 
been able to think about such 
things.” 


Immortality was more of a 
stumblingblock, and nine of the 
thirty-five confessed ignorance or 
doubt; for example: 


“I believe in one definite theory 
in regard to immortality and sev- 
eral rather vague beliefs.” 


“The subject of immortality is 
one which I am at a loss to pene- 
trate. There may be an after life; 
at least this is a pleasant way to 
look at it. Again, there may not; 
in which case God has created us 
for the World alone.” 


“Man has a good chance of enter- 
ing a pleasant heaven. I haven’t a 
firm conviction as to what will hap- 
pen if he doesn’t, but I am per- 
suading myself to believe that his 
punishment will simply be obliv- 
ion.” 


“To speak truthfully I haven’t 
thought much on the question of 
Immortality.” 


“I have never given it much 
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thought—what little I have has 
been in favor of it.” 


“I think there is some sort of 
immortality but whether it is in the 
form of reincarnation or the ac- 
cepted theory of immortality of 
souls I do not know. I do not be- 
lieve in the Heaven, Hell, and Pur- 
gatory of the Catholics.” 


The Catholic who said that he 
held the Catholic belief in a Trinity 
“in spite of the remonstrances of 
friends with whom I frequently 
debate the question” goes on to say: 


“This then leads to the belief in 
heaven and hell, the one for the 
good to be ever with God, and the 
other a punishment. All this is 
due to a church school education 
and according to some may be 
sheepishness, but I continue to hold 
all my Catholic training.” 


Another man justifies himself: 


“If I did not believe in immortal- 
ity, I would not hesitate to put 
away [“any” crossed out] all 
thoughts and pretences of [“right” 
and “proper” crossed out] conven- 
tional living.” 


Il. 


The thirty-nine sets of answers 
remaining are perhaps the most in- 
teresting. If one asked any one of 
the men the simple question, “Are 
you a Christian?” he would almost 
undoubtedly answer “Yes.” Yet, 


when they try to analyze their be- 
liefs, they arrive at conclusions so 
far from the accepted doctrines of 
any Christian sect that no one, 
fundamentalist, modernist, or Uni- 
tarian, could consider them “be- 
lievers.” All of them have a vague 
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idea of a “supernatural power,” 
“first cause,” or “law of the uni- 
verse,” but almost all of them ad- 
mit their lack of any firm convic- 
tions; as one man says: 


“These hastily jotted down views 
probably will seem very shocking 
or strange to me in a year or so; 
religion is quite a large ever chang- 
ing subject to me.” 


Even where they profess a belief 
in a “Christian God,” their views on 
immortality would probably pre- 
vent their being true members of 
any Christian Church. I doubt if 
any clergyman, even of the present 
generation, would be enthusiastic 
over the answer: 


“God seems to me to be a purely 
transcendental spirit [“which” 
crossed out] who having organized 
natural forces interferes little with 
man. We can get no conception of 
his infinite being since our intellect 
is finite—We must take, therefore, 
a long shot that there is some pur- 
pose to all this noise and smoke, 
and do what we can to make things 
run as they should. Christ makes 
the faith plausible, for until some 
one else has gall enough to say, ‘I 
am God,’ I'll listen to him. 

“It makes little or no difference 
to me whether there is such a thing 
as immortality. I cannot conceive 
that we maintain our individuality 
or our consciousness. Therefore I 
do not care what happens after 
death.” 


One man (a Jew) writes: 


“Though I have heard and read 
things written about ‘immortality 
of the soul,’ as yet I am not con- 
vinced there is any such thing. I 

















would hate to be considered ra- 
tional or an atheist . . .” (at which 
point David Hume rolled over in 
his grave!). 


Another: 


“Not long ago I was quite atheis- 
tic, but since I have changed—I 
have no definite conception of what 
God is and do not have any idea of 
ever finding out.” 


There are many who say that 
they believe in some sort of Creator; 
for instance: 


“There must be some reason for 
the Universe being in existence, and 
therefore one says God created it. 
This brings up the question of 
where God came from. Everything 
that we have knowledge of is finite, 
it is as impossible to imagine the 
infinite as to imagine the 4th di- 
mension.” 


“I do not believe in God as an 
immortal being who presides over 
human affairs, while there is some 
fundamental ‘law of nature’ in ac- 
cordance with which everything 
exists.” 


Some are “tossing on a sea of 
doubt” and are quite apparently 
troubled; for example: 


“As for believing in so called 
‘God,’ I have believed first in a man 
with a beard sitting on a throne, 
then for a while I didn’t think there 
was one and I passed back and 
forth from belief and disbelief. One 
thing was always certain: immor- 
tality and God were always together, 
I mean that I don’t think there can 
be immortality without a God and 
vice versa. When I speak of ‘God,’ 
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I don’t mean any spirit or anything 
to do with humanity, I mean a kind 
of law. But now, I don’t know, I 
don’t believe, because I don’t think 
I know enough, in either a God or 
no God.” 


“Having been brought up in a 
good Presbyterian home, I have had 
all the reasons in the world to con- 
sider myself a believer in God, but 
my ideas of Him and of the Trinity 
are very vague and jumbled. For 
instance, I had a Catholic nurse— 
Irish as could be—whose concep- 
tion of Hell, Heaven, and Earth 
were so realistic that I may say I 
have had the Fear of God drilled 
into me from two angles that 
clashed at various points and filled 
me with a strange conglomeration 
of facts, fiction, and fear. The 
ideas that were thus instilled in 
my mind had taken such ‘a strong 
hold, that I have had hard work in 
trying to rid my mind of them and 
change to a more mature concep- 
tion of God.” 


“A. (Belief in God.) Not sure 
but think so. Depends on mood. 

“B. Same as A and depends on it. 

“A and B seem impossible in 
some ways and yet are the only way 
to explain time and space. Study 
of biology and evolution makes one 
wonder at what stage the soul was 
acquired. Don’t believe in Hell, for 
a Christian God of mercy could not 
institute such a thing. Heaven is 
probably relative and a step up 
from this earth.” 


“I do not believe exactly in the 
Christian God, but have sort of a 
hazy belief in a God if the teachers 
of evolution don’t become too pow- 
erful and convincing—although I 
sort of believe in both now, which 
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shows my knowledge of the sub- 
ject.” 


Then there is a type which makes 
reservations; as the following: 


“A. Yes, but not all the stories 
about Him.” 


“A. I believe in the Christian God 
to a certain extent but not alto- 
gether as he is represented in the 
Old Testament.” 


“A. I believe in a Christian God 
but not as put forth by the Chris- 
tian Church of to-day. I believe in 
one God who brought about the 
evolution of the universe, and is an 
indefinable protector and guardian 
of the universe.” 


Some have gone beyond the stage 
of even mental reservation, as one 
who writes: 


“I am not satisfied with Christian 
God, at present am casting about 
for a more satisfactory explana- 
tion.” 


And some have worked out quite 
definite ideas of their own, as: 


“I do not accept the belief in a 
Christian God. I believe that each 
man’s God is something in his own 
self of which each man holds a 
separate and different conception.” 


“To me God is the name for per- 
fection and for the very highest 
element in creation. God can never 
be attained, for as the mind im- 
proves and the soul goes forward 
so does the conception of God rise 
in proportion, but we can rise to 
heights in time that will give us 
satisfaction. On earth God takes 
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the form of ideals and inspirations. 
He is a common element but to each 
person he is in a different form, 
living in each of us to be called 
upon at will. (I'd like to write 
more!)” 


“If by the ‘Christian God’ you 
mean the Trinity, I don’t believe in 
it. My belief is more Moham- 
medan—One God and Christ his 
prophet.” 


“I believe in God, not necessarily 
the Christian nor the Mohammedan 
god, but that there is some Supreme 
Being behind all. My conception 
of Him is that church is unneces- 
sary for Him, and for worship of 
Him. But He belongs out doors in 
the world which He created, and it 
is there that worship should take 
place. Creeds are ridiculous. The 
Catholic religion is the height of 
folly and idolatry, even coping with 
Buddha worship in the latter re- 
spect.” 


The views of this group on im- 
mortality are somewhat vague, but 
less so than one would expect. Six 
of the thirty-nine say that it is ab- 
solutely irrelevant and unimpor- 
tant. “Life ought to be well con- 
ducted whether to prepare for a 
future life or for the enjoyment of 
this life by oneself and friends.” 

Only three specifically deny im- 
mortality to the soul, and two of 
these think man is “unhappy or 
happy on earth according to his 
actions on earth.” Three believe in 
reincarnation, and one goes out of 
his way to attack “Vergil’s view, 
that souls are cleansed and then 
reappear on earth again in another 
form.” Only two mentioned spirit- 
ualism, and these I quote for Conan 
Doyle’s benefit. The first writes: 
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“Various authenticated cases of 
spiritualism indicate that when a 
life is terminated by murder, sui- 
cide, or possibly accident, that there 
is some force left which may assert 
itself in various ways. There does 
not seem to be any well established 
proof of such force manifesting it- 
self after a fair time has passed— 
say a few hundred years.” 


The other man, the same who is 
quoted above as saying, “Creeds are 
ridiculous” (incidentally he has left 
college, apparently under pressure 
from the Dean’s office), writes: 


“T have thought about immoral- 
ity [sic/], and it seems that nothing 
will be known until psychic re- 
search is terminated.” 


Four men hold the view that the 
only immortality lies in one’s in- 
fluence on others; for instance: 


“As for immortality, I only be- 
lieve that human minds or souls 
exist after death in the works that 
they do and in their progeny. The 
mind cannot exist without the body, 
and this can only become immortal 
by passing on part of itself through 
birth and teaching to the progeny 
of the body in which it exists.” 


The rest of the thirty-nine either 
simply state, “I believe in immor- 
tality,” or, “I haven’t studied the 
subject long or carefully enough to 
form a definite belief.” 


III. 


Contrary to my expectation there 
seemed to be no direct relation be- 
tween a man’s religious belief and 
his Scriptural reading. There is, 
however, room for comparison of 
the reading of the “unbelievers” 
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with that of the “believers.” Seven- 
teen of the thirty-nine unbelievers 
have read the entire New Testa- 
ment, eight had read portions of 
the Gospels in Sunday School, and 
eleven admitted complete ignorance. 
Seventeen of the thirty-five be- 
lievers had read the entire New Tes- 
tament, thirteen had read portions, 
and only three admitted ignorance. 
Four men failed to answer the 
question, and three men, who are 
Jews, said that they had read the 
Old Testament but not the New. 
Two men who are Jews said they 
had read widely in the New Testa- 
ment at preparatory school. 

The ignorance of Scriptural ter- 
minology, even among those who 
claimed to have read widely, leads 
me to think that one should not put 
much faith in their knowledge. For 
example: 


“I have read the entire Bible 
through and parts of it more times 
than one. I really think I can tell 
the difference between the Apostles 
of the New Testament and the other 
books of the Bible.” (One wonders 
if he would appreciate the story 
about the man who asked, “Is an 
Epistle the wife of an Apostle?”’) 


“I have read the four Gospels at 
the beginning of the New Testa- 
ment containing the stories of 
Christ’s birth and life and death. 
I’ve also read a few Gospels in the 
Old Testament.” 


“T’ve read the gospels, acts, and 
revelations of St. John.” 


“I read the Acts through two or 
three times trying to pass a Bible 
Class examination at school, as well 
as part of the Pheenicians and other 
odd passages.” 
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is limited, have been further se- 
lected on the basis of character. 

The conversations referred to 
above made me curious about the 
religious beliefs of this group of 
men—or boys (their average age is 
nineteen)—and so for their or- 
dinary ten-minute paper I substi- 
tuted questions that I hoped would 
give me the desired information. 
The wording of them was difficult. 
It was necessary that all discussions 
of sects be avoided, that they be 
brief and definite, that they allow 
brief and definite answers. The 
ones I asked apparently fulfilled 
none of the conditions. They were: 

A. Do you believe in the Chris- 
tian God (or the God of any recog- 
nized religion) ? 

B. Do you believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul? 

C. Have you read honestly one 
or more of the Gospels of the New 
Testament? 

I explained my reasons for asking 
these: the need of knowing how 
they stood before considering in 
detail the chapter on immortality, 
the desire to find out what good 
might be done by including more 
philosophy in the Freshman Latin 
course,—and a natural curiosity. I 
warned them that they might be 
quoted and that I expected to use 
any statistics I might obtain, but 
promised to do my best to preserve 
their individual anonymity. I also 
told them that they were at liberty 
to refuse to answer any or all of 
the questions, or to omit their 
names. No one of the seventy-six 
failed to answer, and only three 
omitted their signatures. 

The results were both a great 
help to me in my teaching and very 
entertaining. Perhaps, as a metro- 
politan newspaper recently said, 
in commenting on a straw ballot 
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the college newspaper held, “the 
result may be taken to represent 
the opinion of the more intelligent 
people of the country.” I leave this 
to the judgment of the reader, for 
whose convenience I have grouped 
the answers, choosing the more 
amusing and the typical ones as 
illustrations; taking up first those 
which seem to be in accordance with 
definite creeds, then those which 
must be considered unorthodox, 
and finally all the answers to the 
question about the New Testament. 
In spite of the general accusation 
that atheism is rife among under- 
graduates, only two men answered 
“No” to question A, and only one 
of these to question B. They did 
not discuss their beliefs at all, and 
the “No” may have been merely the 
denial of an orthodox God. 


Only thirty-five men—a little less 
than half—now hold views that the 
majority of their great-grandpar- 
ents would endorse. It is interest- 
ing to note that six of these are 
Roman Catholics, and, as far as I 
know, these are all of the Catholics 
in my divisions. They all answered 
in the phraseology of their cate- 
chism, and four of them refrained 
from discussion. For example, one 
writes: 


“A. I believe in God in three per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

“B. I believe in the immortality 
of the soul after death. I believe 
that the soul of a person goes to 
Heaven, Hell, or Purgatory. 

“C. I read and studied the Bible 
quite a while ago when I used to 
go to Sunday School.” 


Four other men in this group did 
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not discuss their answers at all, 
simply writing in the letters with 


“Yes” after them. A few more 
were very laconic, as one who 
writes: 


“A. Believe in Christian God. 

“B. Believe in Immortality. 

“C. Have read all of one Gospel. 

“P. S. Now and then have doubts 
on A and B. (Signature.)” 


One, after very brief answers, 
signed his paper with the following 
pledge, required by the Student 
Honor Committee on all examina- 
tion papers: 


“I pledge my word of honor that 
I have neither given nor received 
aid in this paper! !” 


The men who discuss their an- 
swers have given many reasons for 
their beliefs, all more or less com- 
mon: the guiding hand of God in 
nature, the growth of the mighty 
tree from the little seed, the neces- 
sity for the beginning of the uni- 
verse, the feeling of God’s omni- 
presence, love, and revelation. In 
reading the answers one constantly 
meets indications of the different 
sects: 


“I believe in God and the Trinity, 
but not exactly as the God of the 
high churchmen. I think that He 
does not care for the ceremonious 
‘ ritual and extravagant foppery of 
‘high church’ but rather would 
have His worshipers do homage 
. in a simple and sincere manner, 
thinking more about their rela- 
tions with and dependencies upon 
His help than the manner and strict 
accordance to superficial ritual.” 


“] believe there is a God and hold 
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the Catholic helief in o Trifiity in 
spite of remonstrances of friends 
with whom I frequently debate the 
question.” 


One of the five Jews among the 
seventy-six writes: 


“I believe that there is a God 
above us. I have never been per- 
suaded that God is in three per- 
sons,—perhaps because of my in- 
ability to see any three things in 
one, but almost entirely on account 
of the religion which I have more 
or less embraced as long as I have 


been able to think about such 
things.” 
Immortality was more of a 


stumblingblock, and nine of the 
thirty-five confessed ignorance or 
doubt; for example: 


“I believe in ohe definite theory 
in regard to immortality and sev- 
eral rather vague beliefs.” 


“The subject of immortality is 
one which I am at a loss to pene- 
trate. There may be an after life; 
at least this is a pleasant way to 
look at it. Again, there may not; 
in which case God has created us 
for the World alone.” 


“Man has a good chance of enter- 
ing a pleasant heaven. I haven’t a 
firm conviction as to what will hap- 
pen if he doesn’t, but I am per- 
suading myself to believe that his 
punishment will simply be obliv- 
ion.” 


“To speak truthfully I haven’t 
thought much on the question of 
Immortality.” 


“I have never given it much 
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thought—what little I have has 
been in favor of it.” 


“I think there is some sort of 
immortality but whether it is in the 
form of reincarnation or the ac- 
cepted theory of immortality of 
souls I do not know. I do not be- 
lieve in the Heaven, Hell, and Pur- 
gatory of the Catholics.” 


The Catholic who said that he 
held the Catholic belief in a Trinity 
“in spite of the remonstrances of 
friends with whom I frequently 
debate the question” goes on to say: 


“This then leads to the belief in 
heaven and hell, the one for the 
good to be ever with God, and the 
other a punishment. All this is 
due to a church school education 
and according to some may be 
sheepishness, but I continue to hold 
all my Catholic training.” 


Another man justifies himself: 


“If I did not believe in immortal- 
ity, I would not hesitate to put 
away [“any” crossed out] all 
thoughts and pretences of [“right” 
and “proper” crossed out] conven- 
tional living.” 


II. 


The thirty-nine sets of answers 
remaining are perhaps the most in- 
teresting. If one asked any one of 
the men the simple question, “Are 
you a Christian?” he would almost 
undoubtedly answer “Yes.” Yet, 
when they try to analyze their be- 
liefs, they arrive at conclusions so 
far from the accepted doctrines of 
any Christian sect that no one, 
fundamentalist, modernist, or Uni- 
tarian, could consider them “be- 
lievers.” All of them have a vague 
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idea of a “supernatural power,” 
“first cause,” or “law of the uni- 
verse,” but almost all of them ad- 
mit their lack of any firm convic- 
tions; as one man says: 


“These hastily jotted down views 
probably will seem very shocking 
or strange to me in a year or so; 
religion is quite a large ever chang- 
ing subject to me.” 


Even where they profess a belief 
in a “Christian God,” their views on 
immortality would probably pre- 
vent their being true members of 
any Christian Church. I doubt if 
any clergyman, even of the present 
generation, would be enthusiastic 
over the answer: 


“God seems to me to be a purely 
transcendental spirit [“which” 
crossed out] who having organized 
natural forces interferes little with 
man. We can get no conception of 
his infinite being since our intellect 
is finite—We must take, therefore, 
a long shot that there is some pur- 
pose to all this noise and smoke, 
and do what we can to make things 
run as they should. Christ makes 
the faith plausible, for until some 
one else has gall enough to say, ‘I 
am God,’ I'll listen to him. 

“It makes little or no difference 
to me whether there is such a thing 
as immortality. I cannot conceive 
that we maintain our individuality 
or our consciousness. Therefore I 
do not care what happens after 
death.” 


One man (a Jew) writes: 


“Though I have heard and read 
things written about ‘immortality 
of the soul,’ as yet I am not con- 
vinced there is any such thing. I 
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would hate to be considered ra- 
tional or an atheist . . .” (at which 
point David Hume rolled over in 
his grave!). 


Another: 


“Not long ago I was quite atheis- 
tic, but since I have changed—I 
have no definite conception of what 
God is and do not have any idea of 
ever finding out.” 


There are many who say that 
they believe in some sort of Creator; 
for instance: 


“There must be some reason for 
the Universe being in existence, and 
therefore one says God created it. 
This brings up the question of 
where God came from. Everything 
that we have knowledge of is finite, 
it is as impossible to imagine the 
infinite as to imagine the 4th di- 
mension.” 


“I do not believe in God as an 
immortal being who presides over 
human affairs, while there is some 
fundamental ‘law of nature’ in ac- 
cordance with which everything 
exists.” 


Some are “tossing on a sea of 
doubt” and are quite apparently 
troubled; for example: 


“As for believing in so called 
‘God,’ I have believed first in a man 
with a beard sitting on a throne, 
then for a while I didn’t think there 
was one and I passed back and 
forth from belief and disbelief. One 
thing was always certain: immor- 
tality and God were always together, 
I mean that I don’t think there can 
be immortality without a God and 
vice versa. When I speak of ‘God,’ 
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I don’t mean any spirit or anything 
to do with humanity, I mean a kind 
of law. But now, I don’t know, I 
don’t believe, because I don’t think 
I know enough, in either a God or 
no God.” 


“Having been brought up in a 
good Presbyterian home, I have had 
all the reasons in the world to con- 
sider myself a believer in God, but 
my ideas of Him and of the Trinity 
are very vague and jumbled. For 
instance, I had a Catholic nurse— 
Irish as could be—whose concep- 
tion of Hell, Heaven, and Earth 
were so realistic that I may say I 
have had the Fear of God drilled 
into me from two angles that 
clashed at various points and filled 
me with a strange conglomeration 
of facts, fiction, and fear. The 
ideas that were thus instilled in 
my mind had taken such a strong 
hold, that I have had hard work in 
trying to rid my mind of them and 
change to a more mature concep- 
tion of God.” 


“A. (Belief in God.) Not sure 
but think so. Depends on mood. 

“B. Same as A and depends on it. 

“A and B seem impossible in 
some ways and yet are the only way 
to explain time and space. Study 
of biology and evolution makes one 
wonder at what stage the soul was 
acquired. Don’t believe in Hell, for 
a Christian God of mercy could not 
institute such a thing. Heaven is 
probably relative and a step up 
from this earth.” 


“I do not believe exactly in the 
Christian God, but have sort of a 
hazy belief in a God if the teachers 
of evolution don’t become too pow- 
erful and convincing—although I 
sort of believe in both now, which 
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shows my knowledge of the sub- 
ject.” 


Then there is a type which makes 
reservations; as the following: 


“A. Yes, but not all the stories 
about Him.” 


“A. I believe in the Christian God 
to a certain extent but not alto- 
gether as he is represented in the 
Old Testament.” 


“A. I believe in a Christian God 
but not as put forth by the Chris- 
tian Church of to-day. I believe in 
one God who brought about the 
evolution of the universe, and is an 
indefinable protector and guardian 
of the universe.” 


Some have gone beyond the stage 
of even mental reservation, as one 
who writes: 


“I am not satisfied with Christian 
God, at present am casting about 
for a more satisfactory explana- 
tion.” 


And some have worked out quite 
definite ideas of their own, as: 


“I do not accept the belief in a 
Christian God. I believe that each 
man’s God is something in his own 
self of which each man holds a 
separate and different conception.” 


“To me God is the name for per- 
fection and for the very highest 
element in creation. God can never 
be attained, for as the mind im- 
proves and the soul goes forward 
so does the conception of God rise 
in proportion, but we can rise to 
heights in time that will give us 
satisfaction. On earth God takes 
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the form of ideals and- inspirations. 
He is a common element but to each 
person he is in a different form, 
living in each of us to be called 
upon at will. (I'd like to write 
more!)” 


“If by the ‘Christian God’ you 
mean the Trinity, I don’t believe in 
it. My belief is more Moham- 
medan—One God and Christ his 
prophet.” 


“I believe in God, not necessarily 
the Christian nor the Mohammedan 
god, but that there is some Supreme 
Being behind all. My conception 
of Him is that church is unneces- 
sary for Him, and for worship of 
Him. But He belongs out doors in 
the world which He created, and it 
is there that worship should take 
place. Creeds are ridiculous. The 
Catholic religion is the height of 
folly and idolatry, even coping with 
Buddha worship in the latter re- 


spect.” 


The views of this group on im- 
mortality are somewhat vague, but 
less so than one would expect. Six 
of the thirty-nine say that it is ab- 
solutely irrelevant and unimpor- 
tant. “Life ought to be well con- 
ducted whether to prepare for a 
future life or for the enjoyment of 
this life by oneself and friends.” 

Only three specifically deny im- 
mortality to the soul, and two of 
these think man is “unhappy or 
happy on earth according to his 
actions on earth.” Three believe in 
reincarnation, and one goes out of 
his way to attack “Vergil’s view, 
that souls are cleansed and then 
reappear on earth again in another 
form.” Only two mentioned spirit- 
ualism, and these I quote for Conan 
Doyle’s benefit. The first writes: 
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“Various authenticated cases of 
spiritualism indicate that when a 
life is terminated by murder, sui- 
cide, or possibly accident, that there 
is some force left which may assert 
itself in various ways. There does 
not seem to be any well established 
proof of such force manifesting it- 
self after a fair time has passed— 
say a few hundred years.” 


The other man, the same who is 
quoted above as saying, “Creeds are 
ridiculous” (incidentally he has left 
college, apparently under pressure 
from the Dean’s office), writes: 


“I have thought about immoral- 
ity [sic/], and it seems that nothing 
will be known until psychic re- 
search is terminated.” 


Four men hold the view that the 
only immortality lies in one’s in- 
fluence on others; for instance: 


“As for immortality, I only be- 
lieve that human minds or souls 
exist after death in the works that 
they do and in their progeny. The 
mind cannot exist without the body, 
and this can only become immortal 
by passing on part of itself through 
birth and teaching to the progeny 
of the body in which it exists.” 


The rest of the thirty-nine either 
simply state, “I believe in immor- 
tality,” or, “I haven’t studied the 
subject long or carefully enough to 
form a definite belief.” 


III. 


Contrary to my expectation there 
seemed to be no direct relation be- 
tween a man’s religious belief and 
his Scriptural reading. There is, 
however, room for comparison of 
the reading of the “unbelievers” 
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with that of the “believers.” Seven- 
teen of the thirty-nine unbelievers 
have read the entire New Testa- 
ment, eight had read portions of 
the Gospels in Sunday School, and 
eleven admitted complete ignorance. 
Seventeen of the thirty-five be- 
lievers had read the entire New Tes- 
tament, thirteen had read portions, 
and only three admitted ignorance. 
Four men failed to answer the 
question, and three men, who are 
Jews, said that they had read the 
Old Testament but not the New. 
Two men who are Jews said they 
had read widely in the New Testa- 
ment at preparatory school. 

The ignorance of Scriptural ter- 
minology, even among those who 
claimed to have read widely, leads 
me to think that one should not put 
much faith in their knowledge. For 
example: 


“I have read the entire Bible 
through and parts of it more times 
than one. I really think I can tell 
the difference between the Apostles 
of the New Testament and the other 
books of the Bible.” (One wonders 
if he would appreciate the story 
about the man who asked, “Is an 
Epistle the wife of an Apostle?’’) 


“I have read the four Gospels at 
the beginning of the New Testa- 
ment containing the stories of 
Christ’s birth and life and death. 
I’ve also read a few Gospels in the 
Old Testament.” 


“I’ve read the gospels, acts, and 
revelations of St. John.” 


“I read the Acts through two or 
three times trying to pass a Bible 
Class examination at school, as well 
as part of the Pheenicians and other 
odd passages.” 
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These are, of course, minor slips, 
—I felt it necessary to check up on 
“The Revelation of St. John the 
Divine,”—but they seem to show 
that the man who answered, “In 
Sunday School I had bits of the 
Bible taught me, but in such a way 
that it has not profited me,” might 
honestly have answered for the 
majority of the seventy-six men. 
Only five men, two of whom said 
definitely that they did not believe 
in the Christian God or in immor- 
tality, said that they read the Bible 
every day. One writes: 


“I am just now in the process of 
reading the New Testament for my- 
self and have so far gotten through 
the epistle to the Romans. I am 
reading it not only as a piece of 
most wonderful literature but as 
the Supreme Book of the Christian 
religion, trying to get from it (for 
I consider it a final authority) new 
light on the faith in Christ which 
has been given to me.” 


Another: 


“It is my custom to open my 
Bible at random and read until I 
get tired of it.” 


A strange reason for liking it was 
given in another answer: 


“Read the Bible for a year, about 
a chapter a day. Very instructive 
and interesting. Liked it. Shows 
one many phases of ancient-day 
life which can be easily adapted to 
modern times.” 


Many seem to be sorry that they 
have read little or none of the New 
Testament. One writes laconically: 
“No. Feel very ignorant.” Another, 
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who specifically denies immortal- 
ity, writes: 


“I went to Sunday School once 
and had the Bible read to me as a 
very young boy, but now I am 
ashamed to say I know next to 
nothing and have forgotten the 
little I knew.” 


IV. 


The most obvious conclusion to 
be drawn from their answers is 
that the undergraduates are even 
more ignorant about religious mat- 
ters than about their studies. More, 
because their ignorance is too blind 
to realize itself, and therefore they 
fully believe that they are able to 
decide questions about God and 
immortality without any outside 
help. They have failed to learn the 
simplest facts about either Scrip- 
ture or theology at home, at school, 
or at college. Yet they have been to 
“Sunday School,” they have taken 
“Sacred Studies,” they have heard 
(under compulsion, to be sure) the 
best preachers of this country. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to discuss remedies, but one cannot 
resist the temptation to offer a sug- 
gestion—more philosophy. It would 
certainly make the men realize their 
own limitations, and might con- 
vince them that, after all, immor- 
tality is a thing which must be con- 
sidered. From this would come a 
consideration of the possibilities, 
and there might follow an interest 
in Christianity. Then if they were 
given opportunity to take thorough 
courses in Scripture, religion might 
be saved. The present undergrad- 
uates certainly were not properly 
started at home—and one can too 
easily imagine what will happen to 
their children. 
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THE WAY OF ETHEL HOLROYD. 


By CAROLINE E. MaAcGILL. 


‘s7 WISH you could see your way 

to do it, Ethel, as a favor to 
me, if nothing else. If I could get 
out at all I would go myself, but 
this lumbago is simply impossible. 
Miss Chesterman is really ill, ton- 
silitis, and Mrs. Robyn cannot take 
her place, for it is Alice’s Sunday 
home. It seems a pity, when you 
know the altar work so well, that 
you cannot take the duty for once, 
in an emergency like this.” 

“Doing it with you, Aunt Helen, 
and taking the responsibility in a 
strange parish are two different 
things. If I should get anything 
wrong, it would embarrass Mr. 
Robyn fearfully.” 

“Mr. Robyn asked particularly to 
have his wife call up and see if you 
could, dear. In fact, he said to me 
only last Tuesday that he wished 
you would consent to join the Altar 
Guild, if only temporarily, because 
we had so few that had had any 
real training in the work, as you 
had. He felt it would be such a 
good influence upon those young 
girls who have recently been ad- 
mitted. He said you were such an 
amiable and efficient young woman 
that you could easily lead them 
into a higher conception of their 
duties. As it is, we cannot as yet 
make any use of them at all. They 
are dreadfully irresponsible.” 

“Nice of Mr. Robyn. I hardly 
thought he would permit anyone 
of my known proclivities to be in a 
position of leadership with his 
young girls. I might infect them 
with some High-Church manners. 
They need something of the kind.” 


“Don’t be cynical, Ethel. I know 
they are careless—but to come to 
the point, please do the work this 
once, there’s a good sweet niece.” 

“Never can resist you, Aunt 
Helen. But if I make some awful 
blunder, like forgetting that spoon, 
or putting the missal on the right 
side, where it belongs, let the sin be 
upon Mr. Robyn’s own head. That 
spoon always provokes my funny 
bone. Whatever is the point of put- 
ting an utterly useless and coni- 
pletely unliturgical article upon the 
altar anyway.” 

“TI think maybe it’s some Anglican 
use, dear. And anyway it always 
has been there.” 

A sharp retort rose to Ethel’s 
lips, but she silenced it. Aunt 
Helen was a dear, and a very pres- 
ent help in time of trouble, if she 
did not see eye to eye with her niece 
upon all matters. In the end each 
was about all the other had in the 
world, and they loved each other 
very dearly. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
of St. George was a relic of colonial 
days, and much esteemed for its 
Christopher Wren design, its quaint 
white pews, set so close together 
that kneeling was impossible, and 
“nunting” the only thing, as a 
small boy of the parish called it. 
It possessed some exquisite em- 
broideries, in the shape of “dos- 
sals,” which were hung behind the 
altar at certain seasons, covering 
the tables of the Commandments 
and the Creed, which were painted 
on the wall. At the apex of the 
chancel was perched an authentic 
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American eagle, with a coat-of-arms 
of the early national period, relic of 
the day when all insignia of the 
British rule had been removed, and 
American insignia mounted in- 
stead. In ecclesiastical jargon, the 
parish was very, very “low,” though 
some zxsthetic feminine parishioner 
had bestowed upon the church two 
candlesticks, a processional cross, 
and red vestments for the choir 
boys, and as she was a lady of im- 
portance, and a very regular at- 
tendant, of course they were used, 
All the pews, except a few in the 
gallery, originally built for servants, 
with a section reserved for negro 
slaves, were owned outright, legally 
family property. Two, in fact, 
were in the lawful possession of 
persons no longer connected with 
the parish, who derived an income 
from the yearly rent. 

To quote one gentle lady, you 
were nearly always quite sure of 
anyone whom you might chance to 
meet at St. George’s. They were 
either members of families long 
and honorably known in the town, 
or guests of such families, who 
stood sponsor for them. For, in 
fact, there was otherwise no pro- 
vision for strangers, since there 
were no seats without owners. Not 
that the church was filled to capac- 
ity every Sunday. Far from it. 
The Rector, Mr. Robyn, generally 
preached to more empty than full 
pews. Fortunately, strangers rarely 
came to St. George’s, and the be- 
gowned beadle kept his dustpan in 
the “vestrymen’s pew,” the last on 
the left, where he sometimes hastily 
ushered wanderers. There were no 
poor or shabby persons, save a few 
like Miss Chesterman, of excellent 
birth and breeding, who had fallen 
on scanty days. St. George’s had 


solved that problem with rare dis- 
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tinction, by building a chapel for 
the poor down on Connecticut 
Street, where Evensong was said 
every Sunday, with an early cele- 
bration once a month. 

It must be admitted that Ethel 
Holroyd came as near hating St. 
George’s as her conscience would 
let her. To her it seemed a car- 
icature of a Christian church. Mr. 
Robyn she esteemed for his un- 
doubted good qualities, and she 
liked his wife for hers. Both were 
so wrapped up in the business 
of extracting a sum sufficient to 
maintain life in the parish, from 
parishioners who for the most part 
spent more than the yearly budget 
upon trifling pleasures, that they 
presented the appearance of bus- 
tling shopkeepers, rather than of 
persons supposedly intimately con- 
nected with the sanctuary. Mrs. 
Robyn, in fact, ran a very suc- 
cessful business of her own, in 
real estate. Her yearly income 
amounted to several times her hus- 
band’s stipend—a fact which en- 
abled the couple to live in a style 
otherwise impossible; and very 
probably increased the willingness 
of the vestry to let him continue at 
a sum which was, of course, pre- 
posterously low. Their two chil- 
dren, now both grown, strangely 
enough had both abandoned any 
pretense of connection with the: 
Church of their baptism. 

That fact often distressed Ethel 
greatly. She had known Alice 
Robyn since their childhood days, 
and they went to the same col- 
lege. There, though often engaged 
in the same social work in connec- 
tion with St. Faith’s Guild, they 
began to diverge in their religious 
views. Ethel responded to the 
work of the “Society of the Holy 
Nativity,” an organization of clergy 

















who devoted themselves to mission 
work, but the same efforts seemed 
to drive Alice quite away. Her de- 
fection could be explained by loss 
of faith, but, on the other hand, 
her father’s official teaching was 
the direct opposite of that of the 
Nativity Fathers, as they were pop- 
ularly called. Alice was, indeed, 
put into the difficult position of 
contradicting the teaching of her 
own father, as an ordained priest, 
if she adopted that of the mis- 
sioners. Ethel realized sadly how 
many forces went to make up 
Alice’s present agnosticism. It was 
very hard.... 

Sunday morning, the third in 
Lent, dawned bright and clear. 
Ethel thoroughly enjoyed the brisk 
walk of nearly a mile in the nipping 
cold. Her faculties seemed unu- 
sually alert, keen, incisive. On the 
way her mind turned to a problem 
which had long beset her, had 
brought her to Glastonbury to find 
quiet wherein to settle it, if possible. 
It was a momentous problem; in- 
deed, no less than the settlement of 
her future. She was twenty-eight, 
endowed with a fair income inher- 
ited from her parents, well-educated. 
For some five years she had lived 
alone, save for her housekeeper, 
since her father’s death. It was in 
its way a busy life, full of chari- 
. table and churchly activities, but to 
a young woman of Ethel’s rather 
practical temperament, it was not 
enough. It lacked point, save in 
herself, and that was not sufficient. 
Marriage had never greatly ap- 
pealed to her. She was avowedly 
fastidious, and frankly demanded 
of its possibility a degree of con- 
geniality which had never come her 
way. The men who sought her did 
not possess it, and the very few 
who might have offered it did not. 
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In \her inmost soul she sometimes 
owned up that if—well, if things 
were different, perhaps—but she 
had no business to be thinking 
such thoughts. No business at all. 
So she did not. 

The new-school psychologists 
will of course at once begin to talk 
about suppressed desires, com- 
plexes, etc. Well, all morality, all 
ethics, involves suppressed desires. 
The reason we do not club the 
man who angers us is because the 
race has had long practice in cul- 
tivating the suppression of desires 
to club the deserving. Most of our 
higher, rational life is built upon 
that basis. Civilization, law, order, 
art, music, literature, all show the 
effects of suppressed desires, gen- 
erally to make rather arrant idiots 
of ourselves. The man who wishes 
to make the crew or the football 
team suppresses his desires for 
candy and late hours. So those 
who wish to climb to the heights 
of the spirit suppress desires which 
will lead them in the opposite di- 
rection. It is a well-known axiom 
that success goes to the one who 
sees the goal clearly, and concen- 
trates upon attaining it, stripping 
away every hindrance. 

Therefore, Ethel Holroyd made 
her choices, and eliminated those 
things unsuited to her purpose, 
which was nothing less than to do 
the will of God as perfectly as in 
her lay. She was beset by one dif- 
ficulty, however, and that was to 
know the will of God with suffi- 
cient certainty to follow it. So 
far, she had failed. But now, both 
by her own wish, and that of the 
clergyman in whom she confided, 
she would determine her course 
and follow it. At the beginning of 
Lent she made a brief retreat with 
the Sisters of St. Agatha, wherein 
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her dear friend Theodora Allin- 
bury was now Sister Winefride, a 
“junior professed.” They had 
many long talks, and Ethel had 
others with the Superior, Mother 
Edith, and with the chaplain of 
the Sisterhood, also Ethel’s con- 
fessor, Father Hubert. But at the 
end of it all, no conclusion. Father 
Hubert, deciding that she needed a 
little sharp speech, to make her 
use her will, tried it, ordering her 
to at once close her apartment and 
enter the novitiate. In truth, Ethel 
longed to yield, but something was 
holding her back—something which 
whispered without form of words, 
no, no. She did not tell Father 
Hubert, her misery was actually so 
great that she was speechless with 
him. Suddénly she decided to go 
to her aunt’s in Glastonbury, and 
there, away from the too familiar 
scenes, think the matter out. 

The exhilaration of the sharp 
winter air gave her a curious light- 
ness of spirit. It seemed as if the 
wind sweeping in from the ocean 
were about to drive the mists and 
fogs from her brain. Her imag- 
ination went back to her beloved 
St. Jude’s, where she would be soon 
helping Sister Lucy with the altar 
work again. It was the thing dear- 
est to her heart of all her small 
businesses. To prepare the altar 
for the great Coming, to actually 
touch, care for, the cloths upon 
which her Lord and Master was to 
rest for the brief moments of His 
visit among men—surely no sweeter 
task save one was ever granted to 
the daughters of men. She felt 
herself kin with the beautiful 


Mother, with her to whom the most 
priceless of friendships had been 
given, with the holy women at the 
sepulcher—with all the women who 
had given their love to the One 
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Great Lover... . 
back now, 
Mother Edith.... 
ing ... supposing... St. Jude’s 
was so lovely... but was it 
right? There were some strange 
things which she could not quite 
resolve. Down in the slums back 
of St. Jude’s there was a big ugly 
brick church. People went in and 
out all day. There was a red lamp 
hanging in front of the Altar as 
at St. Jude’s. She had seen one 
of the priests, a thin hollow-eyed, 
hollow-cheeked man, whom she 
mentally jeered at as a cross be- 
tween a pirate and a Grand Inquis- 
itor. He looked cross enough to 
“bite tenpenny nails in two,” as the 
saying went. But the children of 
the neighborhood flocked around 
him as soon as he appeared, clung 
to his hand, and searched his 
pockets for sweets. And old 
women with thick brogues greeted 
him with “God bless ye, Father.” 
He was unkempt in his dress, 
shabby, and probably woefully ig- 
norant, she thought, not for a mo- 
ment in the same class with Father 
Hubert, who was the younger son 
of an English nobleman of high 
rank. But he claimed to have 
something which Father Hubert 
had not, to be clothed with an 
authority whose shadow Father 
Hubert asserted himself to possess. 
She rather wished she dared speak 
to him, to ask him about that 
mysterious something which he 
said he had, and which he also 
would say that Father Hubert had 
not. But she had a horrid sus- 
picion that he must be a Jesuit, and 
she was desperately, if a trifle un- 
consciously, afraid of the Jesuits. 
People said they had some myste- 
rious secrets of magnetism, by 
which they overcame the ordinary 


She would go 
and offer herself to 


Wait . .. suppos- 














powers of reasoning, and so drew 
unwary victims into their net—“the 
Net of Peter,” she would add, with 
a wry smile. One day she carried 
a dime in her hand, and passing 
him as she often did, thereafter 
stopped the next urchin, and asked 
his name. “Sure, it’s Fader 
Sweeny,” grinned the rascal, and 
looked more than perplexed when 
she thanked him and hurriedly 
thrust the dime in his grimy hand. 

“Sweeny.” She shuddered, her 
Puritan blood rebelling at the Cel- 
tic cognomen. By pretending to in- 
spect the windows of an old second- 
hand store, she watched Father 
Sweeny as he stood talking to a 
ragged crone who had stopped him. 
There drifted to her surprised ears 
a voice whose exquisite melody 
held her fascinated. Not for long, 
but as Father Sweeny went on his 
way, Ethel, who had heard the 
speech of Dublin for the first time 
in her life, registered a distinct 
shock. On the way back she went 
into St. Joseph’s. It was dark, none 
too well aired. She felt her way 
along greasy walls, down a short 
flight of steps, and into the “lower 
church.” It was certainly a great 
contrast to the exquisite Lady 
Chapel of St. Jude’s, which re- 
sembled the heart of a ruby, in its 
glowing crimsons. Timidly she 
meade her way down the aisle. An 
old woman, her slatternly bonnet 
far over one ear, snored softly in 
a sleep only too obviously the result 
of liquor. An old man, whose rags 
were offensive to more than one 
sense, was hobbling down the aisle, 
pausing every few steps to make a 
little bob and mutter something in 
a raucous whisper. As Ethel slipped 
into a bench near the front, a 
woman clad in the remnants of ex- 
pensive finery, painted and with 
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high wooden heels that clicked at 
every step, passed her, and knelt at 
the altar rail. She prayed loudly, 
incoherently. It did not take 
Ethel’s experience with charitable 
work to perceive that the woman 
was slightly demented. One phrase 
she repeated over and over: “I 
want to get near God. He won't 
drive me out.” She extended her 
hands towards the Tabernacle. 

Others came and went. Ethel 
realized that her expensive costume 
attracted just as little attention as 
the rags of the drunken woman. 
Presently the latter woke and, ris- 
ing, hobbled out. The lame man 
sat down by a pillar, fixed his eyes 
on the Tabernacle, and sat motion- 
less. The drab was crying softly, 
in the corner of a bench. Young 
girls, children, workingmen, came 
in and out, said their prayers, or 
sat a few moments in one of the 
benches. Ethel thought of the 
chapel of St. Jude’s again, with its 
costly carved oaken stalls. Or even 
of the old church of the Nativity 
Fathers. People came in and out 
there, too. But there was a differ- 
ence, somehow. What was it? 
Everything here offended the fas- 
tidious standards which she had 
made hers, and yet—“Jnasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” The words, with their 
twofold implication, reward and 
punishment, smote her soul. Of 
course, all these people belonged 
there, in the basement. chapel of 
old St. Joseph’s. It was their house, 
because it was their Father’s house, 
where dwelt ever their loving Elder 
Brother, waiting to hear all they 
had to say. And she belonged too. 
She who came seeking she knew 
not what, thirsting with a thirst 
she hardly understood .. . 





es ad 
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Other experiences crowded into 
Ethel’s memory, as she swung 
down the road towards St. George’s. 
That was why she could not make 
up her mind. ... Could the will 
of God be that she must give up all 
things that were so dear, so lovely, 
so comforting to her, and go among 
an alien people, with alien ways? 
Was it possible that these did repre- 
sent the true Fold? It was hard. 
Why, as she had often heard it said, 
both St. Jude’s and the Nativity 
taught the “full Catholic faith.” 
Rome had nothing to offer her 
which she could not find in the 
Church of her baptism. She clung 
feverishly to the phrase. Rome had 
nothing to offer her which she could 
not find in the Church of her bap- 
tism. It was a telling point, and 
one that permitted of use as a test. 
Suddenly it did seem to clear 
things, to settle the doubts. 

It was the custom at St. George’s 
for the person whose day it was, to 
arrive at the church at 7 a. M., do 
the altar work, and then await the 
arrival of the Rector, to give him 
any assistance he might need. Ethel 
had started in plenty of time, and 
was unlocking the sacristy door as 
the clock struck seven. The prim, 
rather bare interior of the room, 
which actually served as sacristy, 
rector’s study,- and guild work- 
room, greeted her. But she pulled 
off her gloves hastily and, crossing 
the room, pushed aside the sliding 
door which admitted her to the 
chancel of the church, and slipped 
out. Kneeling at the altar step, 
she prayed, hurriedly, awkwardly, 
hardly stopping or thinking of what 
she was trying to say. “Oh, Father 
God, Iam so puzzled. I don’t know 
where the right lies. I don’t know 


what You want me to do, but I 
want to do what You will Please 
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show me. I will do it, whatever it 
costs, even if it means becoming a 
Roman Catholic. In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

She crossed herself, stood up, 
and went back into the sacristy. 
Compared with the altar work at 
St. Jude’s, that at St. George’s was 
extremely simple. In ten minutes 
she was done. Mr. Robyn had not 
yet arrived, probably would not be 
there more than five minutes before 
the time for the early service to 
begin. Ethel went again out into 
the church and sat down in a pew 
near the front. She was not think- 
ing, at least not in any consecutive 


manner, merely resting. Stray 
phrases came into her mind. “And 
underneath are the _ everlasting 


arms. Like as the hart panteth 
after the waterbrooks, so longeth 
my soul after Thee, O God; when 
shall I come to appear before the 
Living God? This is My Body— 
This is My Blood. Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of Me and of My words, 
of him shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed when He shall come in 
His own glory. Whosoever shall 
confess Me among men, him shall 
the Son of Man also confess before 
the angels of God. He that loveth 
father or mother more than Me is 
not worthy of Me. He that findeth 
his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall 
find it.” 

And so on, paying little attention 
to the words that crossed her con- 
sciousness, but filled with a sense 
of the immediacy of God. 

Mr. Robyn came in, and Ethel 
presented herself timidly at the 
outer door, immensely relieved 
when he thanked her and assured 
her he wanted nothing. She went 
back by the aisle to her aunt’s pew, 




















and by dint of upending one of the 
high kneelers managed to really 
find room to kneel. Mr. Robyn 
came out and began the service. 
Ethel busied herself with her 
Treasury of Devotion, and avoided 
looking at him. It was a practice 
she had long ago adopted, in order 
to refrain from criticizing him for 
his lax and rather undignified ways. 
Or, at least, so they seemed to one 
accustomed to the beauty and order 
of either St. Jude’s or the Nativity. 
She never could get used to his 
“long surplice,” nor to his lack of 
even the commoner observances, 
such as changing the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer from Epistle to Gospel 
side, at the Gospel. Instead he read 
both from the middle of the altar. 
When the time came for Com- 
munion, Ethel left her pew, genu- 
flected profoundly, and with hands 
crossed on her breast, went to re- 
ceive her Lord. With perhaps a 
little more sensible devotion than 
usual, indeed. The peace of the 
early morning was still with her. 
The service was quickly over, 
and the half-dozen who formed the 
congregation soon left. Ethel lin- 
gered in her pew, both from a de- 
sire to make a specially fervent 
thanksgiving, and from the wish to 
let Mr. Robyn be quite through any 
businesses he might have before 
she went back to the sacristy. He 
was gone when she entered. Un- 
locking the cupboard where the 
chalice and paten were kept, she 
swung out the shelf on which Mr. 
Robyn placed them, as he returned 
from the altar. Very methodically 
she removed and put away the 
burse and veil, put the paten on a 
table, and took the chalice in her 
hands, preparatory to rinsing it, 
and putting it away. The purifica- 
tor lay across it as usual... she 
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laid the purificator on the paten, 
and looked into the chalice... . 
Hastily she put the chalice on the 
table, and backed off, leaning 
against a wall, her senses reeling. 
The room grew black, and it was 
only by putting forth every ounce 
of her will power that she did not 
faint. She was not the fainting 
kind, however, and in a few min- 
utes had herself again in hand, 
though the horror of what she had 
done, and which she was beginning 
to see she must do, filled her. 

She knelt before the chalice and 
prayed in agony for forgiveness. 
Her mind was working with the 
same clarity as it had on the way 
down. There was no use calling 
Mr. Robyn back, He knew what 
he was about. Perhaps, in fact 
probably, he did not cleanse the 
chalice, although the rubrics did 
direct it. Nor was there any use 
in calling on one of the older mem- 
bers of the Guild. None would treat 
It any more reverently than her- 
self. She was not sure enough 
about what was technically sacri- 
lege in the Episcopal Church to 
know any measure of her own re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, 
she was acting under orders, not as 
an individual. Whatever sacrilege 
she committed was in effect the act 
of the Rector, by whose will she 
was acting there as a member of 
the Altar Guild, and by whose act, 
careless or deliberate, the sacrilege, 
if such it were, occurred. Praying 
for forgiveness, she took the chal- 
ice, poured into it a little wine from 
the cruet, and opening a window 
emptied all out on the snowdrift 
beneath. Again she poured wine and 
water into the chalice, and then out 
on the snow; finally, when she was 
sure that no Particle remained, 
cleansing it in the usual way. 
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Then she went home. Her mind 
was working with deadly precision. 
What had she seen within the 
chalice? A scant teaspoonful of 
wine—or the Precious Blood? At 
St. Jude’s or at the Nativity, she 
had received, day after day, what 
she unquestioningly believed to be 
‘the Precious Blood. As a matter of 
fact, of course, she knew that a 
great many Episcopalians believed 
nothing of the sort, more especially 
did she know that Mr. Robyn did 
not. But by some act of mental 
legerdemain she always ignored the 
fact. Now it was very terribly and 
even very piteously brought home 
to her. 

Was It the Precious Blood, or 
merely some wine, upon which a 
man had asked the blessing of God? 
Upon the answer she knew de- 
pended the answer to her prayer. 
For if It were the Precious Blood, 
then Mr. Robyn was habitually 
committing sacrilege, and many 
more offenses, denying its character 
by his acts. And she was also sin- 
ning, by being literally in com- 
munion with one who was certainly 
heretical. If it were not the Pre- 
cious Blood, but merely wine, then 
assuredly she was not a Catholic, 
in spite of all the beauty and rev- 
erence and austere living at both 
St. Jude’s and the Nativity, for the 
clergy there had received the same 
ordination as Mr. Robyn, and pos- 
sessed the same powers, neither 
more nor less. And she had been 
persuaded these many years, of 
the divine institution of Christ’s 
Church, and of her duty as a Chris- 
tian to belong to that Church. Did 
she? 

There were in reality many more 
who believed as Mr. Robyn did 
than as she did. No blinking that 
fact. Who was right? Not num- 
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bers, necessarily. But could Christ’s 
Church, to which He had promised 
the perpetual assistance of the Holy 
Ghost, teach that her Divine 
Founder told the truth when He 
said, “This is My Body; This is My 
Blood,” to one group of people, and 
to another teach that He meant no 
such thing? Could she teach that 
part of her clergy were really sacri- 
ficing priests, offering the true un- 
bloody sacrifice of the Mass, while 
another part, having the same or- 
dination, held such power to be a 
blasphemous fable and dangerous 
deceit, and only ministered as the 
presiding officer of a memorial sup- 
per? A very beautiful and touch- 
ing rite, indeed, but one whose ef- 
ficacy rested wholly with the re- 
cipients? 

Her misery was growing acute. 
There flashed into her mind that 
phrase which she had put as a test, 
a short hour before: Rome had 
nothing to offer her which she 
could not find in the Church of her 
baptism. Was it true now? There 
was certainty, of course, a thing 
which always aroused the pitying 
smile of the Rector of St. Jude’s, as 
implying great weakness of faith. 
Faith—she almost laughed. Did 
Mr. Robyn, or his congregation, 
have faith? The answer was too 
easy. She knew how many made 
their fear of infection from the use 
of the common chalice an excuse 
for staying away from communion, 
year in and year out, and yet the 
slightest attempt at following the 
Roman custom and withholding 
the chalice would raise the fear- 
ful cry of the mutilated sacra- 
ment. Suddenly it struck her that 
was what she would find in the 
Roman Church which she did not, 
could not, in the Anglican: Faith, 
a truly universal, Catholic faith, 

















common to all, to the learned and 
simple, rich and poor. 

At St. Jude’s, and in fact at the 
Nativity, she knew that all manner 
of belief and disbelief existed side 
by side, in the pews. A certain 
group of “illuminati” like herself, 
believed in the full Catholic doc- 
trine. But there were queer lapses. 
Father Hubert, for instance, always 
carried and used a rosary, but 
privately, and the fact was known 
only to those like herself. Once 
she had asked permission to use 
a rosary openly, and while the 
permission was granted, it was 
given with a word of caution 
about being conspicuous. There 
were not a few at the Nativity who 
somehow did not know that people 
“went to confession,” in spite of the 
very plain confessionals which 
stood in the corners. At St. Jude’s 
a prie-dieu in a curtained nook back 
of the organ was used for the few 
who would “open their grief” in a 
clerical ear. She recalled in shamed 
agony the day, three summers ago, 
when she came up to the city un- 
expectedly and tried to find some 
one to hear her confession. Father 
Hubert and the others at the Na- 
tivity were on retreat. She knew 
that only the senior curate at St. 
Jude’s was in town. He, she also 
knew, was inclined to be rather 
low, a concession on Dr. Bladens’s 
part to that element in his parish. 
But then, he was a priest, and his 
absolution as good as any other’s. 
So she asked him. 

He came, duly vested in his long 
surplice. Hardly was he seated, 
however, when he discovered that 
he had forgotten his stole. When 
he returned with it, he also carried 
a small book, whose pages he nerv- 
ously ran over, while she was 
speaking. At the end, he did not 
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apparently find what he wanted, 
which, she suspected in a flash, was 
the form of absolution that Dr. 
Bladens used. What he did say, 
she was never sure. It sounded 
like a mixture of the absolution in 
the Communion Office, and a vague 
memory of the missing formula. 
Both priest and penitent heaved a 
sigh of relief when the ordeal was 
over. 

Now that the censor was re- 
moved, such experiences crowded 
into her memory. What did they 
all mean, taken together? Well, for 
one thing, that the Episcopal 
Church had no clear teaching, even 
on the basic doctrines of the priest- 
hood, which were _ inextricably 
bound up with the Person and 
teaching of Christ. For against 
Him, too, was the charge made that 
He had no power to forgive sins, or 
to give His Body and Blood for the 
food of the soul. Could a Church 
which permitted people to “have 
views” on such vital subjects be 
any true part of Christ’s Holy Cath- 
olic Church, His Bride without 
spot? Could eternal truth be one 
thing at the Nativity, and another 
here at St. George’s? Or could the 
Nativity and St. Jude’s be right 
when the bishop of the diocese held 
them wrong? 

By the time Ethel had reached 
her aunt’s house, she had arrived at 
a certain grim resolution. Such 
things, so people had told her, were 
not uncommon happenings in 
churches of similar type to St. 
George’s. And indeed, accepting 
the premise of their kind, there was 
logically no reason why exception 
should be taken. She must be just. 
But remembering the devotion of 
some of the women of the parish, 
few to be sure, like Mrs. Carruthers, 
an ardent disciple of Father Hu- 
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bert’s, she wanted to make sure 
that the happening was not merely 
an accident. She decided to remain 


another week in Glastonbury, 
meanwhile saying nothing about 
the episode. 


The next Sunday, at the early 
service, she watched Mr. Robyn 
closely. She had _ deliberately 
broken her fast before coming out, 
in order to have a sufficient excuse, 
if her resolution not to receive com- 
munion should cause any scandal. 
At the end of the service, she saw, 
distinctly and clearly, that Mr. 
Robyn neither performed any ab- 
lution, nor apparently took pains 
to see that the chalice was empty. 
She hurried out of the church as 
one flees a place of foul crime, so 
that Mrs. Carruthers was put to it 
to overtake her, and ask between 
puffs if she were ill. Ethel mod- 
ified her pace to Mrs. Carruthers’ 
shortness of wind, and said with 
absolute truth that she was. Which 
Mrs. Carruthers charitably took as 
an excuse for the failure to receive. 
She remained a trifle mystified, 
however, being accustomed to dis- 
pense herself from the pious prac- 
tice of fasting communion, if she 
felt the state of her health required 
it. Ethel permitted herself slight 
concession to the common feminine 
desire for sympathy, and told Mrs. 
Carruthers the story of the wine 
in the chalice of the previous Sun- 
day. To her stupefaction, Mrs. 
Carruthers very evidently thought 
the matter of no importance what- 
soever. ... 

Back in the city, Ethel set herself 
to work out the problem, with a 
care that was characteristic. Not 
specially emotional of temperament, 
and with a large bump of caution 
and prudence, she was little given 
to undertaking anything she could 
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not see through. This in particular 
was an enterprise from which, once 
embarked, she could not turn back. 
As an old friend had said, there 
was nothing beyond. If her pre- 
saged port failed her, she would be 
adrift the rest of her life. 

There were many things to 
think about. To a certain extent, 
the attitude of her friends. Of rel- 
atives, she had only her Aunt 
Helen. Aunt Helen would be 
deeply grieved, no doubt, but she 
would make little objection, and 
the change of faith would not less- 
en her affection in the least. As 
to her friends, so far as Ethel con- 
sidered that their opinion counted 
with her, she knew that they would 
be deeply shocked and some of them 
much pained. A fair number would 
promptly read her off their books, 
both for treachery to her Church, 
and as hopelessly déclassée, the lat- 
ter on the whole far the more im- 
portant reason. Some would at 
first appear to be much offended, 
and would later get over it. On the 
whole, the chief difference, she 
shrewdly suspected, would be in the 
severance from her work at St. 
Jude’s, and from the circle of inti- 
mates which forgathered at Mrs. 
van Alsteyne’s. That with them 
lay her pleasantest and deepest in- 
terests in life, she well knew. Part- 
ing with them would not be easy, 
by any means, but—one paid a 
price for anything worth while, and 
if this were indeed the will of God, 
no price would be really high. 
Quietly, almost imperceptibly, she 
withdrew herself from her old 
friends. The spring was spent 
chiefly in New York, where she set 
herself to a very careful reading of 
many books and current literature 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 
much meditation, and visiting of 

















churches, both Roman and An- 
glican. 

Both Dr. Bladens and Father 
Hubert were aware of what was 
going on in the mind of Ethel Hol- 
royd. Outwardly they were silent; 
their inner reactions form no part 
of this chronicle, chiefly because 
the chronicler makes no pretenses 
of knowing what they were. True 
to her essentially open nature, 
Ethel had drawn up a series of 
questions, which she submitted to 
both, to a distinguished New York 
Anglican clergyman, already well 
on his way to his destined bishop- 
ric, and to one of Dr. Bladens’s 
eurates, with whom she was on 
terms of more or less intimate 
friendship, the Rev. Paul Donwell. 

Had the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in any of its official pro- 
nouncements, i. e., acts of General 
Convention, whose authority was 
generally held, by the High Church- 
men, to be equivalent to that of 
an Ecumenical Council, in the di- 
vided state of the Church Catholic, 
taken the point of view of the 
“Catholic” wing? Had it not, on 
the other hand, consistently taken 
the opposite? Of the four, Paul 
Donwell claimed that in 1873, after 
the “Reformed Episcopal” scission, 
General Convention had definitely 
adopted the “Catholic” interpreta- 
tion of the Prayer of Consecration. 
But there was evidence that cer- 
tain distinguished contemporaries 
had not so considered it, and in 
fact the wording was very vague. 
On the other side, case after case 
could be cited, down to the fears in 
the House of Bishops in 1916, lest 
the inclusion of the Benedictus Qui 
Venit, after the prayer of conse- 
cration, might lead to an implicit 
declaration of faith in the Real 
Presence. Dreadful discussions, 
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—— as to the meaning of the 


baptismal office, wherein the min- 
imizers always won, if only for the 
sake of peace, were the rule. Argu- 
ments as to the “other sheep,” and 
the parable of the wheat and the 
tares, left her rather cold. These 
seemed to refer to sinners, not 
actual enemies, those who denied 
the essential conditions which 
Christ made for those who should 
be called His followers. Could one 
possible act outweigh dozens con- 
tradictory? She doubted if any 
court of law would decide so. 

A second question was largely 
historical, concerning the “non- 
jurors,” the archbishop, bishops, 
and clergy extruded from their po- 
sitions in 1689, at the will of the 
State. Even granting that the Eliz- 
abethan consecrations were valid, 
how get around this state of an- 
archy in the mother Church of Eng- 
land? There seemed to her a fatal 
lapse in the Apostolic continuity 
here, and the fact that Anglican 
historians generally burked the 
whole matter did not aid her. 

The third was the logical state- 
ment of the central matter which 
had brought her to her present in- 
quiry—the Real Presence, or—the 
real absence. Which was it? She 
found a book, written by one who 
had preceded her along the same 
path, The Price of Unity. It raised 
the same questions, and like her, 
showed the price of unity to be a 
heavy one indeed, for it involved 
union and tacit agreement with 
those who denied there was any 
such thing in the Episcopal Church 
as a “real presence,” bishops who 
forbade their clergy to genuflect, 
either in the communion office, or 
at the Incarnatus. There were 
clergy, too, who, though believing in 
the Real Presence, did not genu- 
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flect at the Words of Institution, 
but at a later point, the Epiklesis, 
which seemed to suit them better. 
These claimed that they were fol- 
lowing an Eastern usage, which, 
since the Ecclesia Anglicana, if it 
derived from anywhere, certainly 
derived from the Western Church, 
seemed no more than a flimsy ex- 
cuse to do exactly as they pleased. 
Others, as if in order to play safe, 
genuflected at both points. There 
were the Sarumites, who preferred 
blue to violet during Lent, and dis- 
coursed learnedly about purely 
English sequences, usages, rites, at 
the same time rejoicing chiefly in 
anything not Roman. 

Along with them were the ex- 
treme “Romanizers,” the men who 
said part of the Latin canon after 
the English, but secretly, their ac- 
tion known only to their trusted in- 
timates. Here, she knew, stood 
Paul Donwell. 

A fourth question, and one which 
bore especially on Dr. Bladens, and 
his actions at St. Jude’s, really 
summed up the whole matter. In 
particular, it referred to a sermon 
he had preached just preceding a 
certain General Convention, at 
which it was generally believed the 
practice of Reservation would be 
condemned as illegal. The sermon 
had been very .impressive. Dr. 
Bladens knew there was much dis- 
turbance among his people, lest 
their lovely and beloved little Lady 
Chapel should have to be deprived 
of what they deeply and reverently 
believed to be its honored Guest. 
He feared, and with some reason, 
that he might lose several “per- 
verts to Rome” if that should hap- 
pen. Wherefore he had very sol- 
emnly and with deep feeling as- 
sured his congregation that al- 
though General Convention should 
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legislate against them as much as 
it pleased, they need not feel any 
fear lest they should be deprived 
of the Presence of their Eucharistic 
Lord, for all things should go on in 
the parish exactly as they had in 
the past. 

It was a noble and brave utter- 
ance. Without doubt Dr. Bladens 
felt himself to be much in the posi- 
tion of Athanasius contra mundum. 
Yet at the time it had struck Ethel 
more as a brave than as a reason- 
able gesture. The two were not 
really comparable. In fact, was 
Dr. Bladens’s action anything more 
than the most perfect Protestant- 
ism? He was exercising the right 
of private judgment against all de- 
cisions of duly constituted author- 
ity, was he not? It had disturbed 
her greatly at the time, and the 
years since had not lessened her 
perturbation. Even he himself had 
not attempted to answer that ques- 
tion, among those which she laid 
before him. Nor could Father Hu- 
bert after the same manner jus- 
tify his use of the rite of Benedic- 
tion, beautiful and consoling as it 
was, but undoubtedly condemned 
by nearly every bishop, and espe- 
cially by his own diocesan. 

In her anxiety to be quite fair to 
the Anglican position, and to leave 
no loophole for future regret, Ethel 
even consulted the latter. He was 
a very busy man, and could give 
her but a moment, in between his 
private affairs, which were very 
large, and his business for the 
whole church. That he really com- 
prehended what she was saying to 
him, or that she was in any spir- 
itual need, Ethel always had doubts. 
He gave her the impression of feel- 
ing himself too much occupied to 
attend to such a small matter as an 
individual soul. He dismissed her 
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with an absent smile, and a vague 
admonition to wait until she were 
a little older, when she would dis- 
cover that such things as doctrines 
and theology did not matter. Not 
long after, the same right reverend 
gentleman said, in an ordination 
sermon, that he did not care to in- 
quire what his ordinands believed, 
“so long as their hearts were right.” 
Ethel was tempted to call his a 
purely physiological standard. At 
any rate, what he did mean was 
only too clear. His prize ordinand 
of that year preached a sermon on 
“The New Concept of God,” in 
which he indulged in much quiet 
wit at the expense of the inept souls 
who persisted in believing the long- 
exploded Christological myths, and 
held that God was, indeed, a Per- 
son. Ethel, who knew the lad’s 
mother, had gone to the Wednesday 
afternoon service, where the seniors 
preached during their last year, and 
came away much saddened. Nor 
was she relieved -when the mother 
told her of the encomiums which 
her son received. 

In June a very radical step was 
taken. In her reading of Catholic 
periodicals, she came upon an ad- 
vertisement in the New York dioc- 
esan paper, of a retreat to be held 
in a convent, and open to the pub- 
lic. A letter to the Reverend 
Mother revealed the fact that non- 
Catholics often came, and were al- 
ways welcome. Ethel went, rather 
timidly, it must be confessed, and 
wondering what attacks upon her 
faith would be made. Somewhat to 
her surprise, her few efforts to talk 
with a nun were gently put aside. 
Books appeared on her table, very 
interesting ones, but that was all. 

The retreat director was the 
souree of several shocks. In the 
first place, after she had actually 
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— and was unpacked, and 
mingling in the parlor with the 
other ladies who were to make the 
retreat, she found that the director 
was a Jesuit. All her inherent 
fears of the dreaded Order came 
back, and nothing but the reality 
of her need and purpose in coming 
kept her from flight. At the first 
conference, however, she saw a 
large, rather loosely built, middle- 
aged man, the picture of a kindly, 
studious college professor, which 
he proved to be. He had the round 
face of a cherubic infant, and much 
the same simplicity and informality 
of manner. The wily Jesuit of her 
fears took sudden flight in a shower 
of interior chuckles. 

By the second day, the man’s 
pleasant, fatherly manner led her 
to seek a more personal contact. 
But she still was a little ill at ease, 
as her words showed: “Father, I 
am here somewhat under false pre- 
tenses, I fear. I am not a Catholic, 
in your sense.” 

The priest looked quizzically at 
her, and said, “Well, I wouldn't 
care if you were a Hottentot. It 
doesn’t make any difference to me.” 

And so her first interview with 
a Catholic priest began. To her sur- 
prise, she remained from first to 
last in command. There was none 
of the subtility of manner or speech 
which she had somehow grown to 
associate with the word “Jesuit.” 
In fact, she soon discovered, the 
priest was merely answering her 
questions, with a courteous display 
of interest, but no more. It nettled 
her slightly. He was not living up 
to her expectations. She felt 
cheated of a thrill, somehow, left a 
little flat. This was a gentle, un- 
worldly, elderly German, who re- 
minded her of a teacher she had 
had in high school, a little weary 
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of much contact with thoughtless 
youth, but never failing after all in 
affectionate regard for every one of 
his pupils. Presently she found 
herself dismissed, with an invitation 
to come again whenever the Father 
could be of service. 

As the retreat progressed, Ethel 
began to find herself. She realized 
rather guiltily that she did not al- 
ways hear the discourse, but spent 
the time thinking her way through, 
step by step. On the last day she 
again sought the Director, and 
asked him what steps would be 
necessary for her reception into the 
Roman Catholic Church. There 
had been no access of illumination, 
no special guidance, but she had 
painfully arrived at the one conclu- 
sion, that the only reasonable and 
logical thing to do was ‘| ecome, 
openly and honestly, one with the 
Church which she saw alone could 
square with the teachings of Christ. 
She had found the one thing which 
the Episcopal Church could not 
give her, the Catholic Faith. For 
the rest, her fears and her fore- 
bodings, nothing else mattered. At 
all costs, if she would call herself 
a Christian, she must first obey 
Christ. Her friends might not in- 
deed approve, but, “What is that 
to thee? Follow thou Me.” 

The very opprobrium which she 
saw lay possibly before her became 
in truth an attraction. Whatever 
persecution from anti-Catholic so- 
cieties, press, and other sources 
there was had, of course, never 
touched her as an Episcopalian, call 
herself Catholic as much as she 
would. No one outside the few of 
her own kidney ever allowed the 
logic of the claim. They merely 
smiled at it, as one smiles at the 
incomprehensible fantasies of child- 
hood. Now, however, she must be 
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prepared for evil as well as good, 
for possible hardship as well as for 
certain joy. If there was some- 
thing awesome in the thought, 
there was also something chival- 
rous, generous, to be _ thought 
worthy even of so small a share in 
the sufferings of the saints. There 
must have been many in the first 
ages of the Church who had to 
make a similar choice. 

Her decision made, Ethel would 
have preferred immediate action. 
Here she received another shock. 
The good Father had many engage- 
ments that summer. He was will- 
ing to receive her, yes, but had she 
not better spend the time until fall 
with the good nuns, who had a 
charming summer rest house, pur- 
suing a further course of reading, 
and becoming somewhat better ac- 
quainted with the Church? Used 
to tales of people being dragged into 
the Catholic Church, Ethel smiled 
at the proposed delay. But she ac- 
cepted it, and spent the summer 
under the care of the nuns, reading, 
walking, and praying much. In the 
fall she returned to her home, re- 
opened her apartment, and early in 
October, after Father Sauerbrei’s 
classes were well under way, was 
received into the Catholic Church. 

The morning after the day of her 
First Communion she spent writ- 
ing little notes to her various An- 
glican friends, announcing the fact. 
There were but few, only to those 
who had a right to hear the news 
first from herself. Two proved hard 
to write, to Father Hubert, always 
so kind and considerate, and to the 
Rev. Paul Donwell. For both, she 
realized, involved the breaking of 
very dear friendships. With very 
real pain she slipped them into the 
letter box, and turned to face the 
new world which lay before her. 














IF ABE CAME BACK. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


HERE is an old story of a group 

of Lincoln’s political intimates 
in Springfield who, after his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, found their 
circle broken up and themselves 
lost without him. Their forgath- 
erings could never be the same 
while Abe was gone. They missed 
him terribly; and whenever they 
did get together again, invariably 
the burden of their talk was “If Abe 
was here” and “If Abe wasn’t 
gone.” All the momentous deci- 
sions of this coterie of old cronies 
were measured now by what might 
have been “if Abe was around”; 
every judgment was passed accord- 
ing to what it might be “if Abe came 
back.” 

One night, at one of the now in- 
frequent gatherings of these chosen 
spirits, a question in law and equity 
came up which aroused heated dis- 
cussion, the arguments over it wax- 
ing warmer still when there ap- 
peared a sharp division among the 
men as to just what Abe Lincoln 
would have said and done in the 
case, had he been on the ground. 
The upshot of it all was that one 
of the partisans vowed that he 
would go to Washington himself 
to settle the question; and go he 
did—glad of something at last that 
looked like a real excuse to get to 
the capital and see his friend again, 
no matter what his secret misgiv- 
ings may have been as to the pro- 
priety of bothering the President of 
the United States with mere town- 
ship affairs. 

On the night of his return from 





the national capital the cronies 
were all assembled in the law offices 
of one of the party, all on the qui 
vive as to the results of their col- 
league’s venture. 

“Well, boys,” he said, as he took 
his chair among them, “he settled it 
all right. But I bet you can’t guess 
what was the first thing he got 
off?” The narrator, as he spoke, 


‘tipped back his chair, crossed one 


leg over the other, gave his foot a 
quick little kick and his thigh a 
slap—and at those familiar signs a 
shout went up from “the boys.” 

“Bet my suspenders Abe said, 
‘That reminds me’!” cried one of 
them. “Yes, and then told you one 
of his gol-darn yarns!” laughed an- 
other. 

“You got it!” was the answer. 
“That’s just what he did, all right. 
‘That reminds me,’ says he, sitting 
up there in the White House as easy 
as if he was on a raft on the Sanga- 
mon... .” 

In Vachel Lindsay’s very fine 
poem, “The Vigil,” originally pub- 
lished during the World War, a 
rather somber picture of the spirit- 
return of Lincoln was given, where- 
in the Martyr President was repre- 
sented as walking alone at night 
along the deserted streets of Spring- 
field, troubled and uneasy by reason 
of the world crisis. It was a true 
enough picture, and very touching, 
this presentment of the Lincoln 
who (according to the record of one 
of his White House secretaries) was 
not unaccustomed to pacing the floor 
of his room through many a crucial 
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night of the rebellion, keeping his 
lone vigil of prayer and anxious 
waiting while the nation slept 
trustfully about him. But “if Abe 
came back” to-day, to face the 
present world struggle of recon- 
struction, — infinitely vaster and 
more long-drawn-out than _ the 
dreadful civil strife and the terrible 
post-war crisis of his own day,—no 
matter what his midnight vigils 
might be, and nocturnal prayers, 
there is one thing I am sure he 
would do, as sure as ever he wore 
a stovepipe hat and a plaid shawl— 
he would tell yarns. And maybe 
the world would be the better for it. 

A wag once remarked that Lin- 
coln won the Civil War by telling 
stories. Certainly, if to know some 
always ready and unfailingly effec- 
tive source of mental refreshment 
and relief, in the midst of nerve- 
breaking and heart-crushing pres- 
sure,—if this meant the preserving 
of Lincoln’s spirit, the keeping in- 
tact of his leadership, and thereby 
the winning of the war, when his 
leadership and his alone could win 
it,—then the wag was right, and 
Lincoln did “win the war by telling 
yarns”; just as surely as, in the 
days of his law practice, he cap- 
tured many a jury’s verdict by his 
quick wit and his ability to put a 
point to his arguments by means 
of a convincing anecdote. He 
swayed men thus. Many a difficult 
situation during the war, when 
jealousies and misunderstandings 
in Congress and the Army harassed 
the President and worked untold 
injury to the nation, was cleared 
up in a flash by Lincoln’s gift of 
driving home a fact, or convincing 
—or convicting—an opponent, with 
a pointed yarn. Whatever the 
wordy or heated argument which 
may have preceded it, when Lin- 
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coln came into a discussion and 
turned on the battery of his homely 
wit, the question was settled. His 
stories silenced his opponents— 
but with laughter, not a growl; and 
always they clinched matters so 
unanswerably that there was no 
possibility of further argument— 
unless the other side could produce 
a better story-teller than Abe Lin- 
coln. And history records no such 
antagonist. 

With Lincoln the telling of 
stories was a science, an art. He 
was not an inventor of yarns; to 
Chauncey Depew he himself once 
said, “I have originated but two 
stories in my life—but I tell toler- 
ably well other people’s stories.” 
But he was unsurpassed as a racon- 
teur—how he would have smiled at 
that “fancy” word, applied to him! 
He keenly relished hearing a good 
story and as keenly enjoyed retell- 
ing it. Besides, he had an almost 
uncanny gift of giving to any tale 
on any occasion that perfect twist 
which made it fit the event. He did 
not always tell his stories in the 
same way, even to point the same 
argument; he had a genius for mak- 
ing his stock of yarns fit a multi- 
tude of needs. Thus it is that there 
are in our Lincolniana to-day 
dozens of versions of the same 
yarn. 

Chauncey Depew, quoted above, 
in speaking of Lincoln’s story-tell- 
ing, said: “It was his method of 
relief, without which he might have 
gone out of his mind, and certainly 
would not have been able to accom- 
plish anything like the amount of 
work he did.” It was a _ habit 
formed by him in early life, and as 
time went on, he came himself to 
recognize what an effective weapon 
a quickly remembered anecdote 
could be, as well as a mental re- 
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freshment; so he carefully devel- 
oped the habit. “Senator Lane told 
me,” writes George W. Julian, “that 
when Lincoln heard a story that 
pleased him he took a memoran- 
dum of it and filed it away among 
his papers. This was probably 
true. At any rate, by some method 
or other, his supply seemed inex- 
haustible and always aptly avail- 
able.” “The President threw him- 
self on the lounge and rattled off 
story after story,” Depew writes 
again; and “when he told a par- 
ticularly good story,” adds Julian, 
“and the time came to laugh, he 
would sometimes throw his left 
foot over his right knee, and 
clenching his foot with both hands 
and bending forward, his whole 
frame seemed convulsed with the 
effort to give expression to his sen- 
sations.” Julian’s labored descrip- 
tion gives an effect of strain—but 
what he is trying to tell us is 


plainly that when Lincoln laughed 
he laughed heartily, with his whole 
being, through and through. 


Lincoln’s stories were always 
brief, and they shot their point like 
lightning; they were, as he once 
said of his own politics, “like the 
old woman’s dance—short and 
sweet.” Certainly, no matter how 
sharp their edge, there was no taste 
of bitterness in them. And their 
teller’s half wistful smile, lighting 
his rugged and somber-lined face, 
gave them an invincible charm. We 
can fancy him, if he came back to- 
day, standing as he did in the days 
when he made his first bow to 
Washington, a newly arrived Con- 
gressman, lounging in the doorway 
of the little House post office, listen- 
ing to the exchange of gossip and 
stories, and finally, after a few days 
of modestly hovering on the edge, 
being “reminded” at last, and enter- 
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ing the circle with a yarn which at 
once ‘won him a place among the 
choice spirits of the Capitol. That 
is exactly how he did make his own 
introduction to the inner circle dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays of 1847; 
and by New Year’s he was ac- 
claimed the champion story-teller 
of Washington! 

Well, “if Abe came back” to-day, 
he would find many an occasion for 
his yarns. It is almost uncanny 
how aptly the stories which Lincoln 
loved to tell in the days of the Civil 
War can be applied to situations 
of the present time. There is hardly 
one of them that has not its parallel 
provocation to-day, in this hour of 
world unrest and domestic upset; 
and it is not difficult to imagine 
him telling them over again with 
relish and gusto—this one, for in- 
stance, which he would delight to 
recount to those captious critics of 
the pacifist type who still bleat 
pathetically against American par- 
ticipation in world affairs, and who 
still cry out against our ever hav- 
ing “interfered” (the word is 
theirs) : 

“Such people,” we can hear Lin- 
coln say, “remind me of the story 
of the man who was attacked by a 
farmer’s mad dog, which he killed 
with a pitchfork. 

‘What made you kill my dog?’ 
demanded the irate farmer. 

“What made him go biting me?’ 
retorted the other. 

‘But why didn’t you go at him 
with the other end of the pitch- 
fork?’ 

‘Well, why didn’t he come at me 
with his other end?’” 

When the crisis of the nation 
came, Lincoln’s cry was for “Deeds, 
not Words!” as he called on the 
country to rouse itself and save it- 
self. But just as it is in our own 
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day, so it was in his—there was a 
superabundance of words ready at 
hand, but deeds were slow forth- 
coming. Lincoln was harassed and 
oppressed with the sense of nothing 
being done but talking, the while 
great causes were put to a halt and 
the machinery of the nation set al- 
most at a standstill. There was 
then—as there is to-day—the petty 
politician, always ready at a crucial 
moment to force his own pet legis- 
lation on the public. There was— 
as there certainly still is—the 
profiteer; and likewise the pork- 
barrel opponent of everything that 
did not go to salt his own political 
meat; and the loud-mouthed critic 
of the Administration, who held up 
everything to listen to his spout- 
ings; and the professional reformer 
who wastes the entire force and 
energy of the nation in the framing 
and passing of endless new statutes, 
with which our legislative records 
are already overburdened. Con- 
gress then, and the country at large, 
knew all these types, just as we 
know them to-day. “It all reminds 
me,” Lincoln would say, “of a 
steamboat I saw when I was a 
youngster. Back in the days when 
I performed my part as a keel boat- 
man I made the acquaintance of a 
little steamboat which used to bus- 
tle and puff and wheeze about in 
the Sangamon River. It had a five- 
foot boiler and a seven-foot whistle. 
And every time it whistled—the 
boat stopped.” 

Another favorite story of Lin- 
coln’s on the same score was one 
which he was fond of telling to il- 
lustrate what a big noise some very 
small people can make. A farmer, 
near whose house there was a large 
swamp, became so annoyed by the 
clamor of the frogs at night that he 
determined to get rid of the nui- 
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sance by going into the frog-catch- 
ing business. So he contracted to 
deliver to a market dealer in a 
neighboring town two carloads of 
frogs, figuring that the several mil- 
lion nocturnal songsters in the 
swamp—there must have been at 
any rate a million!—would easily 
furnish forth a few tons of the 
Parisian delicacy. When the time 
came to deliver the goods, however, 
after many long and strenuous 
hours of frog-catching, a couple of 
dozen pale-green croakers were the 
sole fruit of the harvest. “And the 
next night,” Lincoln would con- 
clude with his woeful-comical 
smile, “the croaking was just as 
bad as ever.” 

But all the seven-foot whistling 
and all the croaking in the universe 
could not halt Lincoln in a set pur- 
pose, or weaken his determination 
to finish any task that he had be- 
gun. That is why the war which 
he fought—the Civil War—is one 
of the memorable conflicts in his- 
tory which really came to an end. 
When it was finished it was fin- 
ished, though all the pressure imag- 
inable was brought to force on him 
an armistice—the same sort of an 
armistice which to-day has left the 
world, after the “peace” of 1918- 
1919, in a state bordering on dis- 
integration. Lincoln knew the dan- 
gers of an inconclusive peace, and 
he knew that real peace could never 
be achieved until the war was 
brought to a final and absolute set- 
tlement. He made his views on this 
subject pretty plain once to a party 
of pacifists who had called at the 
White House to urge an armis- 
tice. 

“If we do this,” he told them, “it 
will mean nothing—it will not set- 
tle the question of slavery nor save 
the Union. It will not be peace at 

















all. Now by way of illustration— 
how many legs will a sheep have if 
you count his tail as a leg?” 

The pacifists, a little taken back 
by this sudden shooting at them of 
a seemingly irrelevant and rather 
foolish question, finally ventured 
their answer. “Why, five of course, 
Mr. President.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Lin- 
coln. “Calling a tail a leg does not 
make it one.” 

Would that Abe had come back 
to us in the foolhardy Peace Con- 
ference days of 1919! 

Another time, after the tragedy 
of Chancellorsville, while arguing 
with a delegation of war-enders 
who were in a panic of fright, and 
who were making more croaking 
noises than the frogs in the farm- 
er’s swamp, Lincoln told a story of 
his own boyhood’s experience to 
show how far he was from waver- 
ing in his determination to go on 
with the fight. One of his earliest 
delights, he said, was “driving to 
mill,” where the family supply of 
corn was periodically ground. The 
mill was an old-fashioned rotary 
affair with a long arm, to which 
each customer in turn hitched his 
horse and, driving it round and 
round, ground his own meal. On 
one occasion young Lincoln’s turn 
did not come till nearly dusk, so 
that when he did finally get his old 
rattle-boned mare hitched to the 
mill, he was in a mighty big hurry. 
As he sat on the mill-arm driving 
the mare, he kept urging the beast 
harder and harder, thrashing at her 
with the reins and shouting, “Get 
up, you old hussy!” The old mare 
stood it for a long while, but finally, 
in the midst of one of young Abe’s 
exclamations, when the lad had 
just got the words “Go along, you 
. -” out of his mouth, she let fly at 
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him ‘with one quick hoof and laid 


him out. The miller picked up the 
insensible boy and drove him home 
in his wagon; and all through the 
night, to the alarm of the family, 
Abe lay unconscious. But toward 
dawn he began to come to; color 
flushed back again into his hoof-cut 
face—his eyes opened—then his 
mouth; and then, without further 
premise, he blurted out a resound- 
ing “. . . old hussy!”—finishing to 
the word what he had only half be- 
gun when the mare had kicked him 
flat. “We'll finish this war busi- 
ness the same way,” Lincoln told 
his visitors. “We're not knocked 
out yet.” 

It was not the professional paci- 
fists alone, with their milk-and- 
water Americanism, who harassed 
Lincoln. Another of his bogies was 
Red Tape—a thing inherently hate- 
ful to Lincoln by reason of the na- 
tive simplicity and directness of 
his character, as well as because of 
the supreme fact that the nation 
was made to suffer, seriously and 
often, through the long-drawn re- 
tardations of official punctilio. A 
good example of his quick dispatch 
of red tape is found in the story of 
his captainship of a volunteer com- 
pany during the Black Hawk War. 
One day, when he was marching 
this company of his, twenty abreast, 
across country, he came to a narrow 
gate. For the life of him he could 
not remember what the military 
formula was for “turning his com- 
pany endwise.” The situation was 
growing embarrassing as the boys 
drew nearer and nearer to the gate 
—then reached it—then halted; 
when suddenly the blushing young 
long-legged captain, calling “Atten- 
tion!” gave the following very un- 
military command: “This com- 
pany will break ranks for two min- 
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utes—and will form again on the 
other side of the fence!” Red Tape 
had no chance with such a leader. 

Lincoln told one of his generals 
a story once to illustrate his regard 
for overdrawn military ceremony 
and its futile windings and unwind- 
ings: 

“Once upon a time,” he said, 
“there was a great war among the 
animals, and one side had much 
difficulty in finding a fit command- 
er. Finally, however, there was dis- 
covered a monkey by the name of 
Jocko who said he thought he could 
command the army—provided his 
tail could be made a little longer. 
So they got more tail and spliced it 
onto Jocko’s caudal appendage. He 
looked at it admiringly—but he 
liked it so well that he felt he ought 
to have a little more of it. This was 
accordingly added. And again he 
called for more. The splicing pro- 
cess was repeated many times, until 
Commander Jocko’s tail was coiled 
all around the room, filling up all 
the space—and still he called for 
more! They got it for him and 
spliced it on, but there being now 
no place to put it, they began wrap- 
ping it around his shoulders. He 
liked that—it seemed to add to his 
dignity; so he asked for more 
around him until its weight nearly 
broke him down. | 

“At this juncture came the alarm 
of an attack by the enemy, who 
had suddenly appeared in full 
force in battle array. Jocko’s fol- 
lowers, in a panic, began unwinding 
their commander’s long tail, a task 
still more complicated than the 
original winding—but before the 
job was half done, the enemy was 
upon them. Then one of Jocko’s 
followers suddenly had an inspira- 
tion. “Why don’t you cut it off? 


he cried—and forthwith he gave 
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the false tail a slash, freeing the en- 
cumbered leader—and saving the 
day at the last minute.” 

That little fable ended red tape 
for the man to whom Lincoln told 
it. 

Equally as dangerous as red tape 
to the conduct of government or the 
prosecution of a cause is the habit 
of official “fiddling,” fussing with 
trifles at the expense of vital affairs. 
We have this in our own day, just 
as Lincoln had it—in our own Con- 
gress and throughout our own coun- 
try, and all over Europe, where Su- 
preme Councils and Powers and 
Delegations forgather. Lincoln was 
well-nigh driven to distraction at 
times by the importunate clamor of 
small and selfish interests, to give 
attention to even a fraction of which 
would have undoubtedly meant ruin 
to his administration and to the na- 
tion. Yet his patience with these 
obstacles was almost miraculous; 
and when patience was exhausted, 
he would find relief—and convinc- 
ing argument—in a story. He sent 
one annoying claimant away one 
day with this pointed fable pricking 
his ears: 

“In my early days I knew one 
Jack Chase, a lumberman on the II- 
linois, and the best raftsman on the 
river. When finally a steamer was 
put on, they made Jack captain. 
He was a good captain. He always 
took the wheel himself when going 
through the rapids. It was a tick- 
lish job. One day, when the boat 
was plunging and wallowing along 
the boiling current, and Jack’s ut- 
most vigilance was required to keep 
her in the narrow channel, a boy 
came howling along the deck, pull- 
ing at Jack’s coat-tails and making 
a terrible fuss. Jack was too busy 
to pay any attention to him at first, 
but the boy kept on hollering so 























loud and pulling so mad at the 
captain’s coat-tails, that finally he 
gave a kick at him to put him off, 
and yelled at him to get away, to 


let him alone, to wait. But the 
youngster kept up his howling. 
Jack got so mad at him at last that 
he swore at him as good and hard 
as an Illinois lumberman knew 
how. ‘What on airth’s the matter 
with you?’ he shouted. ‘Can’t you 
see I can’t stop for nothin’ now with- 
out ditchin’ the whole lot of ye?’ 
‘But please, please stop the boat! 
Just a minute!’ the boy kept crying. 
‘I’ve lost my crab apple!’” 

If the young Lincoln of the Black 
Hawk War had as poor an opinion 
of red tape as he had knowledge 
of military tactics, he became in 
time, nevertheless, a real tactician 
and an amateur master of strategy 
and attack. This is proven by his 
memorable correspondence with 
the Union Army leaders—his let- 
ters of advice and counsel to Mc- 
Clellan, Hooker, Burnside, Grant, 
which reveal an astonishng com- 
mand of technical knowledge. 
Often he would go to the gun-test- 
ing field, just south of the White 
House, to study some experimental 
weapon, gun or torpedo. On such 
visits he was fond of recounting the 
story of the rural inventor who, 
holding solemnly forth to his vil- 
lage satellites, declared with long 
face and impressive gesture that “a 
gun ought never to rekyle; if it 
rekyles at all it ought to rekyle for- 
rid.” But none of this study and 
mastery of ordnance could cure 
Lincoln of his native dislike of red 
tape and ceremoniousness. From 
that day, back in Springfield, when 
he silenced his political friends 
who were cautioning him to be 
more diplomatic in his opening 
speech in the Douglas campaign, 
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with the words: “Friends, this thing 
has been retarded long enough; the 
time has come when these senti- 
ments should be uttered” ;—from 
that day to the day of his death 
Lincoln was publicly known as a 
man of quick and forceful action. 
So voluminous a report was made 
to him at one time by a Congres- 
sional committee on a proposed 
new gun that, after a brave attempt 
to wade through the wordy docu- 
ment, the President, looking up 
with his wistful smile, said: 

“If I sent a man to buy a horse 
for me, Fd expect him to tell me 
the horse’s points—not how many 
hairs he has in his tail.” 

And yet, when it came to matters 
of life and death, there was no de- 
tail too small for Lincoln to attend 
to personally. A volume could be 
filled with stories of his pardon- 
ings; his saving of soldiers’ lives; 
his writing of letters to stricken 
parents whose sons had fallen in 
their country’s cause; of his direct 
attention to a thousand little mat- 
ters which he, however, in his large 
humanity and unerring wisdom, 
saw, not as little things, but as big 
things, vital and urgent. Once, 
when an army captain, pleading for 
a subaltern’s life, protested never- 
theless, when Lincoln declared that 
he himself would journey to the 
front to investigate the matter,— 
the captain declaring that that was 
asking too much of the President 
in behalf of a private soldier,— 
Lincoln responded with a story. 
“That reminds me,” he said, “of 
the Scotchman in the ancient wars 
who cut off a nobleman’s head. ‘It 
was a small matter of a head,’ the 
Scotchman reported to his superior 
officer, ‘but it was valuable to him, 
poor fellow, being the only one he 
had.’ ” 
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A private soldier’s life was as 
dear to Lincoln as the life of his 
greatest general. His love and his 
actual veneration for the common 
soldier boy became so proverbial 
that it used to be said that it was 
enough for him to touch his hat to 
a general—but he liked to bare his 
head to the boys in the ranks; 
and he was never happier than 
when visiting them in camp and 
regaling them with a story or two 
from his abundant stock. One 
anecdote—told of him, not by him 
—illustrates vividly both his dis- 
like for overdrawn form and his 
interest in the fighting man. One 
day he sent the following note to 
the Secretary of War: 


“I personally wish Jacob Freese 
of New Jersey appointed colonel of 
a colored regiment, and this re- 
gardless of whether he can tell the 
exact color of Julius Cezsar’s hair. 

A. Lincoln.” 


It is good for us to read again 
to-day, in the light of present na- 
tional and world events, the life of 
Lincoln. We wonder, reading it, 
how he ever got through—how he 
ever weathered the storms of selfish 
opposition, of petty jealousies, and 
of captious criticism, which were 
continually breaking over his head. 
What inner power, what patience, 
what endurance! But we have his 
own word for it that much of the 
secret of his strength and refresh- 
ment of spirit lay in the simple re- 
laxation of telling stories. That is 
why, when I think of him coming 
back to us (as the poet tells), I see 
him above all in the attitude and 
with the gesture of recounting 
some humorous but sharply pointed 


yarn. 
“Mr. President! 


I did not come 
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here this morning to hear funny 
stories!” Congressman Ashley of 
Ohio blurted out one day in ’62, 
when the North was plunged in 
gloom by repeated defeats. 

“Ashley,” replied Lincoln quietly, 
“sit down. I respect you as an 
earnest and sincere man. You can- 
not be more anxious than I have 
been, constantly, since the begin- 
ning of the war. And I say to you 
now, that were it not for this occa- 
sional vent, I should die!” 

He told his story. And when he 
had finished, he not only felt better 
himself, but Ashley of Ohio under- 
stood the situation of the country 
and of the Union Army as he had 
never understood it before; and in 
a way, too, that all the labored logic 
and argument in the world could 
not have made so clear. 

“We cannot escape history,” Lin- 
coln told Congress, in his second 
message, in 1862. “The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light 
us down, in honor or dishonor, to 
the latest generation. We know 
how to save the Union. The world 
knows we know how to save it. We, 
even we here, hold the power and 
bear the responsibility. We shall 
nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, 
best hope on earth!” 

How those words burn through 
our senses to our very hearts in 
this day of even vaster struggle and 
graver crisis than that which Lin- 
coln suffered—vaster and graver 
because it is a world struggle, in 
which we are inextricably, by the 
destiny of our national being, in- 
volved. We know how to save the 
Union—the Union of the World. 
And the world knows we know how 
to save it. We, “even we here,” 
hold the power and bear the respon- 
sibility. Shall we nobly save, or 
meanly lose, the last, best hope on 


























earth? Which shall it be? If Abe 
came back, what would his answer 
be? 

We can hear Lincoln asking that 
question again; we can feel his 
great spirit moving among us, dis- 
enthralled, yet returning to us be- 
cause we are once more heavily 
burdened with problems of our 
fate, with the puzzle of the part we 
are set to play in the vast plan of 
God’s universe; come back for a 
little space to counsel and hearten 
us; pacing the midnight floor, per- 
haps; or, as the poet pictures him, 
returning by the glimpses of the 
moon, uneasy and troubled, walk- 
ing the haunts of other days... . 

But always in the end I see him 
among his fellows, that rugged face 
lit with animation, that deep eye 
flashing a laugh, that gaunt form 
shaking with honest merriment— 
the knee caught up, the little jocund 
kick—tthe slap of the thigh—and 
then a yarn to chase gloom away 
and to drive home the point of even 
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such solemn words as those ad- 
dressed to Congress in ’62: 

“We, even we here, hold the 
power and bear the responsibility 
. . . like the tight-rope walker who 
started across Niagara Falls one 
day on a cable, wheeling his part- 
ner in front of him in a wheelbar- 
row. His partner had a very fussy 
and anxious wife, and on this par- 
ticular occasion she was _ partic- 
ularly fussy. After the performers 
got started on their perilous journey 
in mid-air, she began to yell at them 
and to shake the cable to compel 
the rope-walker’s attention. ‘Stand 
up a little straighter!’ she screamed. 
‘Stoop a little lower! Go a little 
slower! Go a little faster! Lean a 
little to the right! Lean a little to 
the left!’ 

“Shut your mouth!’ her husband 
shouted at last from his dizzy 
height. ‘And hold your tongue— 
and your breath—and keep your 
hands off the cable—or we'll all go 
to the bottom!’ ” 


PRETENSION. 


By S. TwyMAN MATTINGLY. 


BEHOLD how men assume the réle 


Of high Humility, 


And so pretend their faith is such 
As shuns the Pharisee. 


But true Faith is the conqueror 
That cannot be suppressed— 
The truly humble militant 


That marches—manifest! 
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By ELLen GATES STARR. 





This is the second and concluding part of “A Bypath into the Great Road- 
way,” the first installment of which was published in the May number. It 
contains excerpts from letters written by Miss Starr on the subject of her 
conversion. Unfortunately we are prevented by lack of space from printing 
the letters in full. But even these extracts will enable the reader to follow 
intimately the progress of a questing soul to its journey’s end, and to note the 
helps and hindrances met with along the way. One may well say of this 
article, as Miss Starr herself has said of Ronald Knox’s Spiritual neid: 
“One can read it through like a romance. What more romantic quest than 
that of a soul in search of religious truth?” Miss Starr’s article is not only a 
fascinating personal record, but also a very noteworthy contribution to the 
psychology of conversion.—THE EpbirTor. 
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XTRACTS from letters written 

to Prof. C. H. A. Wager, Ober- 

lin College, during the winter of 
1919 and 1920. 


November 10, 1919. 

Now to the momentous subject of 
my spiritual status. It is astonish- 
ing—isn’t it?—that, after all these 
years, when I supposed I had 
threshed that matter out and set- 
tled peacefully down to browsing 
here and there, where I best liked 
the pasturage, for the rest of my 
days, I should find myself being 
drawn into the current with a pull 
that is quite different from any- 
thing I have ever experienced be- 
fore. At first I said to myself, “Oh, 
it’s the same old thing; it’s due to 
present itself every now and again 
—the Roman ‘crave.’ One weath- 
ers it and goes on as before—as 
one always has.” “We can’t do it,” 
as you said to me the last time we 
talked about it. But the other side 
of it is that maybe we—or I—can- 
not not do it. I grow colder and 






colder to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and warmer and warmer to 
my devotions at Mass and Benedic- 
tion in the Church Catholic, Holy, 
Roman, and Apostolic. Once this 
summer, in Chicopee, I was kneel- 
ing quite alone, on a week day, near 
the altar, in the Polish church, a 
large, more or less European-look- 
ing structure. That strange feel- 
ing came over me of the past and 
future being confused,—do you 
know it?—as though at some time 
before I had knelt there,—or was 
it something that was to be? The 
Church, which I had recently dis- 
covered, was not at all like Chico- 
pee. It might have been European. 
So that I lost the sense of place as 
well as of time. Of course, one 
could maunder along for pages; 
but “I spare you that.” 

Then one comes up against “the 
form of reconciling a convert” in 
some Catholic manual, and cannot 
away with it, nor with St. Atha- 
nasius, and his “Unless a man re- 
ceive, without doubt he shall per- 
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ish everlastingly.” But perhaps 
one isn’t asked to, any more than 
one is asked to sign the articles of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
I’m planning to take measures— 
Paulist measures—to find out. 


November 17, 1919. 

I told you I intended to take 
measures to find out, definitely, 
how much and how little of intel- 
lectual submission is requisite. 
I’ve been to see the Paulist Father 
and liked him a good deal; but 
some weird little books were con- 
ferred upon me,’ one advising the 
contemplating convert to learn the 
Our Father and Credo by heart, so 
as to be able to say them at his con- 
ditional baptism. Really, wouldn’t 
you suppose “they” would have 
some discrimination, and not as- 
sume that everybody outside the 
Holy Roman Church is necessarily 
wholly heathen and illiterate, to be 
assigned, without modification or 
grading, to Borrioboola-gha? That 
do irritate. 

I’ve been reading over the Fran- 
ciscan MS.? of the Visitation of the 
Sick: “And shall communicate the 
sick man, saying nothing.” Think 
of the impertinence of a Protestant 
minister, coming and intruding 
himself with mere talk about your 
soul and your feelings. Impossible! 
Protestants have so much to say 
about a man’s “coming between the 
soul and God,” when he is the mer- 
est instrument, his personality sub- 
merged as much as possible, so that 
you forget him; and then excellent 


1Those “weird little books” are a trifle less 
“weird” when considered from the standpoint 
of a necessarily somewhat standardized pro- 
vision for all classes of minds. As I have 
frequently said to non-Catholics since I be- 
came a Catholic, “You must remember that 
the Catholic Church isn’t dealing | solely with 
a little handful of ‘intellectuals. 

20f 1438, mentioned later. 
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Mr. So-and-So, in his coat and 
trousers, with all his personal 
twists of language and mannerism, 
comes and harangues! That would 
come between me and heaven. 


December 6, 1919. 

Do you remember my sending 
you an article some years since 
from the Holy Cross Magazine on 
“Validity of Orders”? There were 
some interesting statements in it, 
but you raised the question, then, 
of the probability of Anglican or- 
ders being invalidated by schism! 
You, Sir, advocatus diaboli, did so. 
And permit me to quote a para- 
graph from a letter of yours dated 
May 28, 1917. It is a letter mostly 
about the Visitation MS.* and Mrs. 
Ward’s Out of Due Time. “And 
how can one answer it?—George’s 
argument and the confession of the 
old priest. Isn’t it unanswerable? 
Is there any other earthly name 
given among men, whereby we 
must be saved? Is there any other 
voice, at once human and divine, 
that speaks with such authority?” 
Your words, Sir. But you and Mrs. 
Lillie are exactly alike in this. You 
say these things yourself, but when 
I say them and seem to be facing 
toward acting upon them, you 
either fall into “panic” or adopt the 
réle of Devil’s Advocate. Which is 
right. I’m glad you do. If I man- 
age to take action in spite of your 
able obstructive policy, I shall at 
least feel that I haven’t been precip- 
itate or hysterical. Considering the 
last twenty years, I’m not perfectly 
sure that I should charge myself 
with the former. But do go on. I 
want you to. If I can be stopped, I 
ought to be. There’s no doubt of 


8A Franciscan MS. of date 1438 in my pos- 
session, which Dr. Wager wrote out for me 
into plain Latin. 
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that in my mind. And up to now it 
would have been a great relief to 
be stopped. 


Chicago, 
January 2, 1920. 

It grows harder to write. I’m 
becoming worn with the duration 
of this attack. I wrote J. quite 
flippantly to-day: “ ‘Roman fever’ is 
an awful thing to have month after 
month. You run a high fever spir- 
itually and can’t digest your food.” 

Chapter IV. of the Life (Ward’s 
Life of Cardinal Wiseman) made 
me feel so much at home. Hurrell 
Froude and Newman _§ seeking 
“whether they would take us in on 
any terms to which we could twist 
our consciences” and finding that 
they couldn’t get forward a step 
without swallowing the whole 
Council of Trent. Worse. You're 
actually made to say that you ac- 
cept it “especially”; and then you 
are perhaps told that you needn’t 
read it; that the priest who is at the 
time instructing you hasn’t himself 
read it. That isn’t the way we pro- 
ceed in putting our signatures to 
mere worldly documents; is it? 

How thrilling Chapter VI. is! 
(Ward’s Wiseman.) Those poor, 
hounded English Catholics weeping 
aloud at the Elevation. So much 
more convincing—what they were 
willing to endure for their religion 
—than any council’s formule could 
be. It really all comes down to 
that; whether or not you come to 
feel the Sacramental Presence so 
that nothing else counts. If you do, 
you’re a Catholic. If you don’t, 
you’re not! i. e., you don’t become 
one—“migrate.” 

Yesterday at Mass and Benedic- 
tion I thought it was quite over. I 
almost washed the congregation 
out of their seats. If Father H. had 
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been there, and had said, “Come 
right along, now, and be condi- 
tionally baptized and read the form 
of reconciliation,” I would have 
done it. BUT—IF—There you are 
again. 

Father H. came over on New 
Year’s Eve and staid two hours,— 
God bless him,—coping with what 
he calls my little quibbles. (He 
doesn’t think writing them out of 
much importance.) I became quite 
rude several times; telling him that 
I wished that I might never again 
hear of the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius, and other like 
tawdry miracles; that it was a mat- 
ter of complete indifference to me 
whether St. Januarius’s blood was 
liquid or solid; as edifying, and no 
more so, in one state as the other. 
“Yes,” he made haste to say, “you 
have the perfect liberty of a child of 
God in that matter.” (One of his 
favorite phrases.) He made me 
feel superlatively unworthy about 
shrinking from coarse types I 
might have to encounter; saying 
that “the love of Jesus makes one 
willing to rub shoulders with all 
sorts of people.” 


January 4, 1920. 

I have really done my best to get 
these reasons pro and con set down, 
as you advised, for the sake of 
clarifying them. And it does help 
a little; in this way, that you see 
how trivial some of your contra 
“reasons” are as soon as you have 
written them. I’ve set down the 
unworthy as well as those which 
seem to me good and valid ones. 
Some practically disappear in the 
stating. The other suggestion, of 
its being “of interest afterwards,” 
doesn’t appeal to me. It is almost 
impossible to do, except around the 
fringes. When it comes to the im- 
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portant consideration, it seems al- 
most indecent to go about it in that 
cold-blooded way. I staved off, as 
long as I could, formulating my 
real grievance even to myself, be- 
cause of the fear of deepening it by 
recognition and expression, as long 
as there seemed to be any chance 
of returning. And of course I have 
done so. It would be some kind 
of miracle,* now, that would re- 
open the door behind. But ap- 
parently a miracle is also required 
for opening the door in front. God 
knows which one He is going to 
perform. 


REASONS Pro AND Con. 
Contra. 


I. Inertia. Tendency to remain, 
if possible, where one is, without 
disturbing the sense of stability. 
(Note on rereading January, 1920: 
The sense of stability already pro- 
foundly disturbed.) 

II. Difficulties remaining in the 
profession of faith. “Everything 
defined by the sacred canons and 
particularly by the Council of 
Trent and delivered, defined, etc., 
by the General Council of the Vat- 
ican, especially concerning the pri- 
macy of the Roman pontiff and his 
infallible teaching authority.” I 
have not read the decisions of the 
Council of Trent, nor, I understand, 
do many priests read them through. 
And a very substantial difficulty 
exists, for me, in subscribing to a 
statement of the contents of which 
I know nothing. 

“I detest and abjure every error, 
heresy, and sect opposed to the 
Holy Catholic Roman Apostolic 


4I obviously used the word in the loose 
sense of something impossible or next to 
impossible. 
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Church.’ I do not detest the sects. 
(My consultant’s suggestion is that 
one detests whatever is un-Catholic 
and erroneous in each sect, not 
what is true and Catholic, of which 
there is something in each sect. 
That helps.) 

Ill. A full, unwavering, and 
whole-hearted conviction as to the 
authority of the Church on all 
points of faith would alone cover 
these and all other difficulties; and 
this has not yet been given me. I 
am praying for it. It is obvious to 
me that I shall never become a 
Catholic by trying to thresh out the 
faith point by point. Even if one 
could be received with mental res- 
ervations, there would seem to be 
no use in moving unless one could 
move into a complete and assured 
state of assent. The Sacraments 
might give one that. But—in or- 
der to receive the Sacraments one 
must profess it! 

IV. (An unworthy deterrent.) 
The vulgarity and apparent unspir- 
ituality of many Roman Catholic 
priests one meets, and the extreme 
businesslike type. (To this oppose 
the stoggy, self-satisfied, un-Cath- 
olic Episcopal clergyman, and con- 
trast again with that type the many 
exquisite examples of sanctity and 
humility in the Catholic Church.) 

Vv. A good deal of education, 
both in Catholicity and in social 
justice and democracy, is going on 
in the Anglican communion, and 
one may hope for a little share of 
usefulness in it. In the vast Ro- 
man body, even if one’s activities 
in behalf of these latter were not 
“silenced” (as I am encouraged by 
all my Protestant friends to believe 
they would be), one would expect 
to have no influence. (Note, three 
weeks later: I am already begin- 
ning to cease to feel this. Of 
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course, it has nothing whatever to 
do with the truth.) (Another note, 
still later, June 13, 1921, some 
months after I had been received: 
Nobody above me has shown the 
slightest disposition to “silence” me 
or to interfere with my secular 
activities.) 

VI. The greatest obstacle of all 
(and this one I do not find recorded 
in the experience of any convert) 
has been my observation of the re- 
actionary attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church in matters of so- 
cial and political progress; its or- 
ganized and authoritative opposi- 
tion to socialism, and its obstruc- 
tive policy toward social reform 
and educational movements. One 
understands that a Catholic body 
must move slowly, cautiously, and 
cannot stand back of every promis- 
ing theory which presents itself, 
and which may be supplanted by 
other promising theories. But, un- 
til recently, there has been in our 
day, little indication of much in- 
terest on the part of the Church in 
the social and industrial welfare of 
the people, and none at all, to my 
knowledge, of any impulse to lead 
them. Now, however, the Church 
is putting forth,—if not officially, at 
least with its implicit sanction,— 
through the National Catholic War 
Council (continued as the National 
Catholic Welfare Council), a strong 
reconstruction program, which, if 
followed up, will remove this ob- 
stacle for me and for others who 
meet with this difficulty. One 
should add in regard to this “diffi- 
culty” that the majority of the An- 
glican communion hold the same 
reactionary opinions. But one is 
not in danger there of one’s own 
opinions and utterances being re- 
stricted, as authority does not exist 
there. 
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Pro. 


I. A perception and recognition, 
beginning almost or quite unno- 
ticed and many years ago, and de- 
veloping slowly through a long pe- 
riod, of the note of Catholicity in 
the Roman Church; a sense of its 
oneness and universality; of his- 
toric connection almost always and 
almost wholly lacking in the An- 
glican communion. 

II. A sense of impermanence 
and lack of uniformity and coher- 
ence in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. One is never sure of what 
one will find; a relatively high de- 
gree of Catholic atmosphere and 
practice in one church, none at all 
in the next. In the great majority 
of Episcopal churches one could 
probably not get one’s confession 
heard. 

III. A longing for peace for the 
last of one’s life (possibly slothful 
and unworthy; I have been told so) 
—to cease pulling against the 
stream and to go with one’s im- 
pulse and inclination. 

IV. An ever increasing love for 
the full and glorious liturgy of the 
Church. 

V. An increasing sense of and 
belief in the communion of saints, 
and their interest in us. One some- 
times finds this highly developed in 
Anglicans, but not often. I experi- 
ence a sense of friendliness and 
warmth and homeliness among the 
altars, the statues, and the emblems 
in Catholic churches, even when 
they are crude and inartistic, as 
they usually are in this country, as 
one might feel among family scenes 
and mementos. A minor, but some- 
what potent motive. 

VI. The strongest and most im- 
portant motive. An increasing de- 
votion to Our Lord in the Blessed 
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Sacrament. A sadly diminishing 
sense and conviction of the actual- 
ity of the Sacramental Presence in 
Anglican churches, even where 
“reservation” is practiced. The 
Sacramental consciousness, always 
so strong in Catholic churches, usu- 
ally not present at all. One cannot 
absolutely draw a negative conclu- 
sion, as “that good and sweet affec- 
tion” “cometh and goeth”; and “on 
that thou must not too much rely.” 
If one came to be sure that the 
Sacramental Presence was to be 
found always in the one Church, 
and not (or not always) in the 
other, no other consideration would 
have any weight. (Note, July 13, 
1921: I did not come to be sure, 
and that was decisive.) 


A note written a little later at 
Pass Christian, Mississippi, Febru- 
ary, 1920: 

The separate points that prin- 
cipally constitute obstacles to me, 
now, are not at all what one used 
to expect would be the last diffi- 
culties—indulgences and papal in- 
fallibility (as such); still less the 
great essential of the sacraments; 
but really special points not charac- 
teristic of the Roman Church at all, 
like the eternity of the punishment 
of the wicked, the impossibility of 
their repentance and forgiveness 
after death. That is going to be the 
hardest thing for my lips to utter 
as an article of professed belief. 
And that, of course, is professed in 
Calvinism and in the creeds of the 
Church I am leaving. But the dif- 
ference is that I have never, there, 
been required to subscribe person- 
ally to my belief in it, nor to state, 
explicitly, that I hold on faith all 
that the Church teaches. I am try- 
ing to pass from the confusion of 
a Church where the principle of 
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private \ judgment has caused dis- 
integration into innumerable sects 
of the separated bodies, to the orig- 
inal Mother Church, where all are 
held to unity of one faith by the 
principle of authority. I want the 
unity and see that it is secured by 
the authority—can only be so se- 
cured. But I find the obstacles oc- 
casioned by the authority—not the 
principle itself, theoretically—al- 
most insuperable. I could forget 
this point—not think about it at 
all; it isn’t essential to my peace to 
settle it. But I am not allowed toe 
forget it or to merge it. I am 
called upon to state it as a belief, 
personally and separately. Then 
there are points in the Church’s 
legislation about marriage which do 
not personally concern me at all, 
but which seem sometimes to con- 
flict with what would be a rational 
and just disposal of many individ- 
ual cases. It seems like something 
that the experience and wisdom 
of the race would have to work 
out, changing, perhaps, with chang- 
ing conditions; but it is legislated 
for absolutely and by those who 
have no personal experience to 
guide them. (I think I know the 
answer which will be given to 
this.) 

Then the great and final obstacle 
is the long established Protestant 
habit of mind of consulting, finally, 
my own judgment. I may more 
and more “agree with” the Church 
in its judgments and pronounce- 
ments; more and more see their 
wisdom as looked at from the long 
perspective of all the ages, past and 
to come, and inclusive of all grades 
and types of people; but that is a 
very different thing from the ac- 
ceptance of the principle of author- 
ity, which cuts me off from exercis- 
ing that judgment at all in matters 
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of faith on which the Church has 
decided.° 


Pass Christian, Miss., 
January 15, 1920. 

I dropped in to see the Bishop* 
on Monday, and confronted him 
with the Council of Trent. He gave 
me a thickish book of it to read, 
though he intimated that he ex- 
pected it to do me about as much 
good as reading a medical book 
about one’s disease. He said I was 
the first person who had ever asked 
him for it. (And he smilingly sug- 
gested my not attempting to reform 
the Catholic Church.) 


Pass Christian, 
February, 1920. 

I am sending you Father Mat- 
urin’s Price of Unity. Of course, 
it is addressed to people in precisely 
my position; a very small group in 
the most illogical and untenable 
position that any group ever 
bravely attempted to hold. We 
surround ourselves with each other 
and protest that we are Catholics of 
the Anglican branch of the Church; 
all the rest, the great majority of 
that “branch” meanwhile protest- 
ing as stoutly, that it is Protestant, 
as it quite obviously is; they—the 
others—are consistent. Let any 
Protestant who simply prefers the 
ritual of the Book of Common 
Prayer and the decency and order 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and its abundant elbowroom, phys- 
ical and spiritual, remain and enjoy 
them: the Catholic-minded, too, if 
they can keep up the illusion. But 
I no longer can. And, of course, 


60n rereading this much later: How absurd 
to have had any hesitation! Of course the 
acceptance of the authority of the Church is 
the only way to become a Catholic. Still I 
was conscientious in my efforts to “agree 
with” the Church point by point. 

¢Bishop Gunn of Natchez. 
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like all converts from this exclusive 
little group, I marvel that I have so 
long been able to do so. But it is 
finished now. I can never go back. 
And so, of course, it is only a mat- 
ter of time when I shall go forward. 
I am, I hope and perceive, going 
forward daily. The Archbishop of 
New Orleans, to whom Father H. 
gave me a letter, wouldn’t let me be 
received until I had more formal 
instruction; and sent me back to 
the Bishop of Natchez who lives 
here. The good Bishop, I fear, 
finds me a trying “proposition.” .. . 
He is no convert,—knows nothing 
at all of our type and its particular 
mental quirks. 

Father H. has given me a letter 
to the abbot of a Benedictine mon- 
astery near New Orleans. I have 
been something of a Benedictine 
pilgrim in my day, as well as Fran- 
ciscan, and I would like the senti- 
mental association of being re- 
ceived there. 


February 9, 1920. 

I did have an uncommon good 
time with Knox. At first I was a 
bit tried with him by reason of his 
pert attitude—it seemed to me so— 
toward, e. g., the Cowley Fathers, 
who had been so good to him. It 
was very unlike the respectful man- 
ners of Father Benson to the Mir- 
field Community and of dear Father 
Maturin to everybody whom he left 
behind him. Father Maturin’s 
book I find very lovable, though 
doubtless it is, as Mrs. Lillie says, 
a tired book. It is a tiring process 
when put off so long. I become rec- 
onciled to “Ronnie” after he begins 
to suffer! The young are—the 
young. The contrast between the 
brilliant Ronald—on the run to be- 
gin setting down his exciting spir- 
itual experiences before they get 
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cool—and poor, dear, precious, old 
Father Maturin, beaten and bruised 
and humble, feeling that he has 
nothing to give anybody for ever so 
long, and waiting fifteen years be- 
fore he begins to tell the world 
what happened to him, is interest- 
ing. Few people, I imagine, will 
care to hear it, compared with the 
number who will enjoy Knox’s 
brilliant voyage of discovery. I 
certainly enjoyed it myself; and 
found it companionable on my 
young side. One can read it 
through like a romance. What 
more romantic quest? And it was 
a good antidote for that terrible 
self-distaste and distaste for the 
whole subject—almost for religion 
itself—that comes over you when 
you have worked over it too long 
and too hard. 


February 26. 

I am going in to New Orleans on 
the 28th and out to St. Joseph’s 
Abbey on Monday. Perhaps I shall 
write you from there. God knows. 
Night alternates with glimpses of 
day. 


St. Benedict, La., 
March 3, 1920. 


PAX. 


This is the first time I have put 
pen to paper—the first written 
word—since being received into the 
Catholic Church. My profession, 
conditional baptism, and general 
confession took place yesterday at 
the abbey and my First Communion 
this morning at the convent chapel. 

It is a comfort that I do not have 
to explain things to you. The let- 
ters I must write ‘seem mountain- 
ous. I am not nearly so tired as I 
expected, not consciously tired at 
all, though I’ve not been having full 
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nights’ sleep; but I dare say I may 
be later. The strain got worse and 
worse until all at once it stopped. 
I kept on fearing that it was only 
a temporary respite, but I have felt 
quite quiet ever since I came here; 
and Father Abbot, though he didn’t 
push me at all, thought there was 
no reason why I shouldn’t go on. 
There is a great deal I want to tell 
you sometime, but not now. The 
Abbot is, indeed, “a mercy.” I 
could easily have been thrown 
back. Well, thank God, I wasn’t. 
I don’t think it is going to seem 
very strange being a Catholic. I 
have been one at heart for a good 
while. 


Chicago, 
March 11, 1920. 

I can’t tell you the consolation 
your letter gave me. It was the 
only one of its kind—expressing 
joy for yourself in what I have 
done. I mean, of course, among 
my old friends—among non-Cath- 
olics. And the other letters—all 
quite Christian and mostly affec- 
tionate; but you know what else 
they are. 

Every mail brings me a wail or 
so, but except for the dears them- 
selves, for whom I say a great 
many prayers, I don’t mind them 
any more. I gave up three or four 
days of my Catholic life to being 
downright unhappy about it, and 
that is all I can afford, especially 
as it does them no sort of good. 


II. 


Extracts from letters written to 
the Rev. John Handly, C.S.P. 


Dear Father Handly: 
Your White Harvest has im- 
pressed me very much. It is very 
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Christian and very Catholic. That 
is the way to doit. I’m sure if all 
Catholics were like that, most diffi- 
culties of my sort would disappear.’ 

That second column of page 14 
is very moving,—very familiar. 
“Suppose” it were  true—the 
priest’s claims. (“Think, Abib, 
dost thou think?”) But there is 
one thing that I have never ex- 
pressed to you and perhaps cannot 
altogether. In proportion as the 
claim is vast and all-inclusive, and 
the “drawing” intense, the “sup- 
pose” on the other side becomes 
alarming. “Suppose” one threw 
one’s self out; made this terrible 
hubbub in one’s little world; re- 
nounced one’s old religious haunts, 
—some very lovely and touching as- 
sociations,—incurred the suspicion, 
distrust, perhaps even dislike, of 
some of one’s old friends (all of 
which might indeed be counted well 
lost for the Pearl of great price) ; 
and then “suppose” one were dis- 
appointed; didn’t find the Pearl so 
very different after all, and encoun- 
tered some terrible “politics” in 
one’s new position, to entangle and 
disconcert. The step can always be 
taken if it’s ahead of one; never un- 
done, with self-respect. One be- 
eomes like the man in The Statue 
and the Bust. De te fabula. The 
answer, of course, is the saints who 
have found the Pearl all. Some are 
outside, like Father Huntington. 
But the great army! 

Well, “if I ever do come to be 
certain—”* There it hangs. I’m 
working at it. 

The alleged “politics” 
Church trouble me greatly. 


of the 
I’ve 


tl refer to Father Handly’s generous recog- 
nition, in the above pamphlet, of the virtues 
of separated Christians, and the truth they 
hold. 

8From Newman’s “Prayer to be said by en- 


quirers.” 
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been told that “the Roman Cath- 
olic Church broke the steel strike.” 
That, if it were true, would set me 
back permanently. It would re- 
duce the assumption of the “Recon- 
struction Series” of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, which 
was such a help to me, to nothing. 
I am not saying that I believe it, but 
I do wish that the Church would 
hasten to act in such a way, and 
publicly, that that kind of thing 
could no longer be said. 

It is you that are earning a crown 
for patience. 


Pass Christian, Miss., 
January 19, 1920. 

Bishop Gunn gave me the Ques- 
tion Box. I admire the fair and pa- 
tient way in which even unfair and 
culpably ignorant questions are an- 
swered. Some of them were so ob- 
viously meant to be nasty, yet 
are respectfully considered and 
straightforwardly and _  painstak- 
ingly answered. That is the way 
to do it; the “patience of Christ.” 
I’m becoming very much of a Paul- 
ist. St. Paul I always call the Apos- 
tle to the grown-up; and I love 
him, though he did sometimes 
“speak as a fool” about women. 
In my “beautiful Christian humil- 
ity,” to use C. W.’s phrase, I 
should like to take the greatest of 
Apostles for a patron! St. Joseph, 
who is my patron by birth, fur- 
nishes the humility, and St. Paul 
the example of a great pride and 
self-will laid at the feet of Our 
Lord. 


New Orleans, 
January 22. 
Well, I went to see the Arch- 
bishop, and my fervor got quite a 
dampening. No mad haste to get 
us in on the part of his Grace, 




















though he was very kind and pleas- 
ant. He had evidently not gathered 
from your note that I was not a 
Catholic. He gave me a children’s 
catechism! and recommends my 
going back, on my return, to Bishop 
Gunn; no time in those two or three 
days to instruct me, and my gen- 
eral reading he evidently deemed 
quite insufficient for the purpose. 
But I’m not sure I shall act on his 
suggestion. I was at the point 
where, if he had said, “Come and 
make your profession of faith and 
general confession now, and be 
conditionally baptized and received 
into the Holy Catholic Church with- 
out any more hesitation or delay,” I 
would meekly have said, “Yes, my 
Father” (or “your Grace,” I sup- 
pose), and obeyed. .. . 

The catechism doesn’t refresh me 
very much. I went to a 6:30 Mass 
in the Cathedral this morning. 
That refreshed me. 


Pass Christian, Miss., 
January 27, 1920. 

The Archbishop was quite right, 
as I find on going through with the 
catechism. There are numerous 
things in it which would have dis- 
concerted me a good deal had I 
been received first and read them 
afterwards. I am becoming impa- 
tient, now, to get on. It is very 
trying and painful to be hung up 
in this way, between heaven and 
earth as it were, with no abiding 
place and with the consolations of 
“the household of Faith” out of 
reach. 


Pass Christian, 
January 30, 1920. 

I went meekly back to Bishop 
Gunn from the good Archbishop 
(of New Orleans). I wasn’t espe- 
cially eager to go over the cate- 
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chism, but they both said it was the 
way to do it, and the Bishop seemed 
decidedly pleased when I appeared 
with the penny version in place of 
the Council of Trent,—as though 
now we were on the road at last. 
The first day it went well enough. 
But to-day he was vastly annoyed. 
... “What prayers do you say, 
child?” “The prayers of the missal 
and the breviary, the Catholic lit- 
anies, and sometimes the rosary.” 
He couldn’t find any fault with 
that. So at last he sent me away, 
quite kindly. But he said we had 
been through the catechism suffi- 
ciently; and, curiously enough, 
after telling me not to do any more 
of that kind of reading, he gave me 
a Jesuit book more or less interest- 
ing and informing, with a name I 
don’t care for. It sounds like some 
sort of patent prescription, The 
Catholic’s Ready Answer. I have 
read a chapter on evolution and 
several others, showing that some 
Catholic authorities think it worth 
while to take notice of things which 
might constitute substantial diffi- 
culties to people brought up in or 
on the outskirts of the modern sci- 
entific world,® and to rephrase, if 
not actually reinterpret them. The 
“six days of creation” having been 
expanded into a choice of interpre- 
tations, scientific or poetic, at 
which nobody need boggle, perhaps 
the good and able Jesuits will some 
day take a hand at Adam. In the 
meantime, I am going to accept the 
word of my instructors that all a 
catechumen is required to embrace 
is embodied in the catechisms. 
And if I am to be allowed to “sub- 


9I had not, at that time, read—in fact, it 
had not then been published—Canon Dorlo- 
dot’s volume, Darwinism and _ Catholic 
Thought, which embodies his conferences as 
representative from the University of Louvain 
at the Darwin Centenary at Cambridge. It 
would have smoothed my path very much. 
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mit” to the Catholic Church with 
as much faith in her future inter- 
pretations as in her past and pres- 
ent, I can proceed. 


Pass Christian, 
February 10, 1920. 

The Bishop seems to have been 
perfectly right in saying that I 
would never be a Catholic if I in- 
sisted upon threshing out, item by 
item, everything that presented it- 
self as an intellectual difficulty. 
He intimated clearly that he had 
done as much as he thought use- 
ful, and that I would now have to 
do the rest myself, by prayer, until 
I could make a genuine act of faith. 
I accepted the verdict of both, and 
in both cases obeyed. I suppose (if 
my conversion is in the purpose of 
God) that, as Father Martindale 
said to Knox, when he was in the 
midst of what seemed an endless 
struggle, there must be a point 
somewhere between waking and 
getting up, where it becomes pos- 
sible to rise. There is a great deal 
in that book (A Spiritual 4neid) 
which has been most companion- 
able to me. ... 

I certainly haven’t been “hustled.” 
If anyone ever again begins to talk 
to me about “proselyting priests,” I 
shall say, “O be quiet! ! They push 
you off.” 


Pass Christian, 
February 20, 1920. 

It takes a brisk, gay young soul 
like Ronald Knox to begin to lay 
about him straightaway, in his 
newly achieved position. A Spir- 


itual Zneid relieved the strain for 
me delightfully. He is full of amus- 
ing phrases like “invincible inde- 
cision,” on the plea of which he 
used to hope he might perhaps get 
to heaven. 


And, referring to the 
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higher criticism, he says, “I could 
not accept the doubts they pro- 
posed for my acceptance. If I am 
to go to heaven with the Higher 
Critics, it must be because invin- 
cible ignorance has blinded me to 
the light of doubt.” It would be a 
good book for you to read while 
you are resting. Longmans. 


Pass Christian, 
February 24, 1920. 

It is best to tell you, I think, that 
I am suffering a_ terrible—what 
shall I name it?—submergence in 
gloom, whether of Protestant reac- 
tion, or a final contest with the 
“terror,” I can’t say. But here I 
am, in the “dark night.” Oh, very 
dark night. I don’t know what I 
should do without the breviary and 
missal. How wonderful they are! 
The psalms and canticles of Lauds, 
with “Dr. Newman’s” exquisite 
translations of the hymns. (The 
Marquess of Bute’s translation of 
the breviary is the one I have used 
for years—my aunt’s copy.) This 
is Friday, at Lauds. “I stretch 
forth my hands unto thee; my soul 
thirsteth after thee as a thirsty 
land. Hear me speedily, O Lord; 
my spirit faileth.... Cause me 
to know the way wherein I should 
walk; for I lift up my soul unto 
thee.” And Tuesday Lauds. “O 
Lord I am seized; undertake for 
me. What shall I say or what will 
he answer me, seeing Himself hath 
done it? I will call to remem- 
brance before Thee all my years in 
the bitterness of my soul. O Lord, 
if by these things men live and in 
such things is the light of my spirit, 
so wilt thou chasten me and make 
me to live. Behold mine anguish 
is turned into peace.” (If it might 
be!) And for Wednesday, this! 
“Let your old arrogancy depart out 




















of your mouth; for the Lord is a 
God of knowledge and by Him 
thoughts are judged.” (That 
might seem to be _ applicable, 
mightn’t it?) Don’t you love the 
hymns of Lauds? Of course, you 
read them in Latin. I prefer New- 
man’s translations. Lauds, Friday: 
“Rise within us, Light Divine! 
Rise and risen, go not hence, 
Stay and make us bright, 
Streaming through each cleansed 
sense, 
On the outward night. 
Then the root of faith shall spread 
In the heart new fashioned.” 
Then I must get back to some 
work. One of the inky clouds that 
break over me early in the morn- 
ing is the thought of all the unfor- 
tunate people who are being har- 
ried and persecuted for their polit- 
ical opinions in this land of the (so- 
called) free; and I doing nothing 
about it. They are martyrs for the 
truth as they see it. 
I have been defending the Faith. 
I defended it valiantly; and I feel 
better. You will be amused to 
know the special point of attack. 
It was the attitude of the Catholic 
Church on Socialism! And I read 
for the assailant some quotations 
from Marx, Bebel, Engels, and 
Liebknecht, that I had copied down 
from the article on Socialism in 
Father Hill’s book—an article 
which irritated me somewhat, from 
its general attitude; still, I couldn’t 
help acknowledging that the Cath- 
olic Church, as such, couldn’t very 
well countenance a system repre- 
sented by people who (even as indi- 
viduals) talk about religion as 
those four acknowledged exponents 
of Socialism talked. I wrote their 
remarks down (from the article) to 
have them ready to hand when 
needed. 
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New Orleans, 
February 28, 1920. 

I’m going to tell you this serial 
story just as it occurs. 

Your letter came yesterday, just 
in time, as I was leaving Pass Chris- 
tian this morning. I meditated 
long on its suggestion and this af- 
ternoon betook myself to the old 
Jesuit church. I love the church. 
It was wonderful there to-day; 
people passing in and out all the 
time by dozens to the confessionals, 
and making stations and devotions 
of one sort and another; all “at 
home in Zion”; so warm and glow- 
ing in atmosphere. I began to feel 
at home, too; but it was a long 
time before I could go into a con- 
fessional. You can’t think how 
strange it seemed,—like crossing 
an irretraceable path; that strange 
feeling of a chasm and a leap. The 
priests were in plain view,—no 
screen before them,—and I looked 
at several, and selected one whose 
face I liked, and went and kneeled 
near that confessional, and 
watched people going in and out; 
and then suddenly, without any 
apparent volition of my own, I 
darted into it. And then,—did I do 
what you suggested? Not at all! ! 
I told him at once exactly how it 
was; that I was a convert (I am, it 
seems, I said to myself); that I had 
not yet made my profession of 
faith, that the Paulist Father who 
had mostly had me in hand advised 
my going to a Jesuit, if possible, for 
my general confession; that I was 
pretty sure I had been validly bap- 
tized, but supposed I would be 
given conditional baptism. When 
I had said to the Father at the very 
first, “Perhaps you will not hear 
me,” he asked, with the kindest, 
pleasantest inflection, “Why not?” 
But he wouldn’t. He said no, the 
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profession of faith must come first. 
If I were staying a week he would 
“take me under instruction,” and 
give me conditional baptism and 
absolution; but as I was going to 
the Benedictines I would best do it 
all there. And then he said, “God 
bless you, my child,” and I with- 
drew. But do you know, it made a 
great difference. It isn’t going to 
be nearly so difficult anywhere. 
The strangeness is taken off it. I 
have looked at confessionals hun- 
dreds of times, and wondered if I 
should ever be able to go into one, 
though I have gone to confession, 
as an Anglican, for years. 


New York, 
June 6, 1920. 

I don’t mean to reduce you to 
being private chaplain to my espe- 
cial prospectives. And do pray that 
I may be quiet and restrained and 
not headlong about pushing my 
religion into the foreground. I 
mustn’t get to thinking that I am 
important to the conversion of all 
and sundry, you know. The 
Church has worried along a good 
many years without me, hasn’t it? 
And doubtless God will find means 
to take care of souls without my 
intervention. That I try to re- 
member. 

The music I heard to-day seemed 
pretty bad and of a variegated bad- 
ness after those three glorious 
Gregorian Masses (the Gregorian 
festival in New York). “How our 
Holy Father the Pope would dislike 
this,” I murmured to my com- 
panion. 


Deerfield, Mass., 
July 8, 1920. 
As I was walking the Deer- 
field meadows at 6:30 this morn- 
ing, reading Lauds and Prime, the 
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ghosts of my Puritan forebears hov- 
ering over, I thought that I had in- 
deed boxed the compass, spiritually. 


August 17. 

The more I stay about with peo- 
ple who haven’t the faintest concep- 
tion of the faith, the more impor- 
tant it seems to me that they should 
be enlightened, when possible. But 
the Protestant mind is opened to 
information only just so much at a 
time, and sometimes you can see 
it snapped suddenly together again, 
as though to say, “Oh, I’m not go- 
ing to let you in. You can stay 
where you are, and I'll take a good 
look at you.” But that may be a 
beginning. Years after something 
may happen. Look at me, and at 
the sixty-three who wrote Roads to 
Rome. 


Chicago, 
September 5, 1920. 

I cannot go to Communion on 
Sundays, except when it is of obli- 
gation (external or internal). I 
did my best this morning to be 
recollected, but that money-collect- 
ing I cannot rise above. How can 
one keep one’s thoughts on one’s 
devotions with a coin clutched in 
one’s hand and a box or a man’s 
hand advancing steadily, but either 
faster or more slowly than one com- 
putes? Will he arrive before or 
after the Elevation? Pray heaven, 
before and get it over. It is too 
much. Devotion oughtn’t to be put 
to such a strain. I protest; and 
some day, if I’m not put under obe- 
dience, I shall cry out publicly 
against that undevout practice. I 
feel it coming. It is a scandal, espe- 
cially to Protestants. Mrs. L. says 
that at the Madeleine it goes on all 
through the Mass. Societies are al- 
lowed to collect for all sorts of pur- 
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poses. Something is constantly 
shoved before you face, with Pour 
les pauvres or the something else. 
I think it is a Cause with a big C 
and merits a champion. Somebody 
must begin preaching on the epi- 
sode of Our Lord and the money- 
changers in the Temple. Let the 
collectors stand at the door, or let 
there be a committee to beset peo- 
ple anywhere or at any time, ex- 
cept when they are preparing to 
meet the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. Surely one wouldn’t rush in 
with money baskets when people 
were being presented at court, or 
going out backwards before a royal 
presence. And The Royal PRES- 
ENCE must suffer this constant 
indignity. 


November 3. 

When I sent you that letter of 
the Rev. I had forgotten that 
it contained the passage about “my 
opportunity” of “focusing a move- 
ment” in the Catholic Church. My 
opportunity! ! Imagine the humble 
and obscure Benedicta, lost, joy- 
fully, amidst the great congrega- 
tion of the saints, Jerusalem, the 
Mother of us all; treading her 
streets, each day more happily at 
home in them, and gazing upon all 
her towers and battlements with so 
much delectation as almost to for- 
get to go about her daily business 
in the sordid and corrupted and 
defaced earthly cities that we have 
made of what ought to be her coun- 
terpart on earth. 





Woods Hole, Mass., 
July, 1922. 

I had a lovely time on Sunday at 
Our Lady of Good Voyage in 
Gloucester, a Portuguese fisher- 
men’s church. I am always par- 
ticularly grateful and happy for 





being a Catholic when I am brought 
in contact with people from whom 
I would otherwise be quite separate 
and foreign. Mass is just the 
same; though, quite at home, one 
notices and enjoys all the foreign 
aspects and touches of our Mother’s 
other children. The church itself 
was fascinating; rather nice archi- 
tecture, not unlike the old missions 
in the West. And between the two 
towers, lifted high against the sky, 
Our Lady stands with a ship in her 
arms,—in one arm, rather, the 
other raised, blessing her fishermen 
children, bluey green waves dash- 
ing up around her. Inside is a per- 
fect riot of saints—missionary 
saints, with cross in hand, armored 
saints, and saints of every variety. 
Like C. W., “I like a lot,” especially 
if they are naive, and don’t savor 
too much of manufacture by the 
gross. In one sense, if images are 
not really art, “the worse they are 
the better they are,” as a friend of 
mine says. The truly awful thing 
occurs when a church begins to 
have money enough to do some- 
thing creditable to the complacency 
of the congregation. 

There was a precious old woman 
just opposite me; one of those 
whom you can look at all you like, 
because she would never dream that 
anybody could be looking at her. 
She wore a kerchief and her mouth 
was somewhat one-sided from loss 
of teeth, but of a heavenly sweet- 
ness, and her whole dear old face 
a solemn peace. All her sons were 
fishermen, I’m sure; and perhaps 
all dead, so that she could sleep 
now, o’ nights, in storms. Do you 
remember that piercingly touching 
passage in Riders to the Sea, in 
which a mother of fishermen says 
something like that when her last 
son is brought in drowned? Can 
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you fancy any church but the Cath- 
olic Church as a setting for a face 
like that? 

I went to Mass and to Benedic- 
tion, which was preceded by the 
dedication of a chime of bells—the 
square outside filled with all sorts 
and conditions and with flags. Very 
foreign and gay. “Light the candle, 
ring the bell, sing Laus Deo.” 


Final Note, May 25, 1924. 

Thus far I wrote as I felt and 
thought in my progress toward full 
acceptance of the Catholic Faith. 
I said things that a Catholic would 
not say, but I was not a Catholic. 
The writing was informal, some of 
it intimate correspondence; and I 
cannot avoid feeling that there are 
many more reasons against than 
fer its publication. Those reasons 
are plain. There is only one in 
favor of giving publicity to matter 
so personal, concerning the life of 
a private individual. That is the 
possibility that the experience of 
one obscure pilgrim may afford any 
light, or, better, any sense of com- 
panionship in isolation, to some of 
the many who are treading similar 
paths, leading, through the varied 
providences of God’s mercy, into 
the same great Way. 

Great intellects, like Newman; 
vivid and winning personalities, 
like Robert Hugh Benson; exaltedly 
sincere and unworldly souls, like 
Frederick Joseph Kinsman; to 
whom truth is all and worldly 
place nought, set in the light by 
circumstance and endowment,— 
these from time to time illuminate 
the broad roadways. But there re- 
main always the little paths, some 
winding and difficult, and the many 
who tread them, faltering and un- 
sure, often alone and bewildered. 
So much needed help was sent to 
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me on my journey that I can scarce 
refuse the chance of leaving in 
some bypath, for a possible fellow 
pilgrim, a hint of the next turning, 
and of obstacles as I found them. 
No soul is unique. And the less un- 
usual, the more fellow travelers one 
may have. 

The end of the narrative was 
naturally abrupt. The journey 
came to its felicitous close. New- 
man, in his great Apologia, tells us 
that, after he was received into the 
Church, there was no further “his- 
tory of his religious opinions,” for 
they knew no further change. Not 
that he thought less. It was scarce 
necessary to have told us that. But 
though of opinions there may be 
many changes to chronicle, of the 
Faith, once attained, there are 
none, only deepening, expanding, 
clarifying. “He whom the Eternal 
Word teaches,” says Thomas a 
Kempis, “is delivered from many 
an opinion.” 

After a year of Catholic life one 
begins to have a perspective; and 
now, at the end of my fourth year 
in the Church, it is as if I had al- 
ways been a Catholic. I have heard 
converts say that they tried to for- 
get that they ever had not been 
Catholics. I feel no such disposi- 
tion to turn my back on my spir- 
itual origins. Since God did not 
have me “born a Catholic,” the 
process by which He made me one 
is full of grateful interest to me, 
when I think of it, which, indeed, 
is less and less frequently, because 
of the increasing interest and satis- 
fying variety of the inheritance 
into which I have entered. 

Rich it is for us all in our degree 
—rich for the scholar, who draws 
upon the Church’s inexhaustible 
storehouse of learning; rich for the 
artist, who, even if faithless, can- 
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not afford to cut himself off from 
his Catholic sources; rich for the 
poor Sicilian peasant woman, reft 
of her hills, her vineyards, her 
olive orchards, or her little paese, 
where all her neighbors were her 
friends, many of them her kindred, 
now lost and bewildered in a 
squalid tenement district, with no 
greenness in sight except what she 
may succeed in making grow in a 
window box. When she enters, in 
winter, from the cold, dirty street, 
into the warmth and candle-glow 
of her patron saint’s shrine, it must 
seem to her a paradise of comfort 
and beauty, though the dear saint’s 
image be but one of hundreds 
turned out mechanically, and of no 
merit as art, but blessed; and made 
personal by love. She may choose 
her own patron, some of whose 
qualities she understands. Prob- 
ably the choice will not be St. 
Thomas Aquinas, nor St. Augustine, 
nor any of the scholar saints whose 
names grace the calendar; perhaps 
not the austere Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, nor the Founder of western 
monasticism. Those great ones 
may be personally invoked by chil- 
dren of the Church of different 
taste and training. From one ex- 
treme to the other, intellectually, 
spiritually, and esthetically, the 
great Mother provides food and 
healing, and it would ill beseem 
those to whom enough strong meat 
is given to cavil at babes receiving 
the milk of the Word in any form 
adapted to them. They are all 
children of the one Mother. 

I often say at Mass the beautiful 
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prayer in the office of Holy Satur- 
day (after the second prophecy), to 
me the most beautiful and perfect 
of all the prayers for the Church: 

“Oh God of unchangeable power 
and eternal life, look favorably on 
Thy whole Church, that wonderful 
and sacred mystery, and by the 
tranquil operation of Thy perpetual 
Providence, carry out the work of 
man’s redemption. And may the 
whole world feel and see that 
things that were cast down are be- 
ing raised up, and things that were 
grown old are being made new, and 
that all things are returning to per- 
fection through Him from whom 
they took their origin, even Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

When once this great unity has 
been realized and one’s self as in- 
cluded within it (and how could 
such a conception come to one out- 
side the Church Catholic), nothing 
remains except to strive to attain 
a more and more perfect personal 
actualization of it, by every means 
which the Church affords and for 
which one’s capacity is fitted. 

“Mine at last,” Newman said, as 
he gazed upon the volumes of his 
beloved “Fathers” after his recep- 
tion. And every one who has 
vainly tried to believe himself “a 
Catholic” or “Catholic” must often 
say to himself, when, with no effort, 
but with glad surrender, he feels 
himself wrapped about, swallowed 
up, happily, in that great union 
of the faithful of all ages, one of 
an infinitely extended family, in- 
finitely diversified, yet supernat- 
urally united, “Mine at last.” 













WEALTHY brute is dangerous, 
whether as friend or as enemy. 
And despite national debts, and in- 
dustries crippled by war and dis- 
content, the civilization of to-day is 
undoubtedly wealthy. If it is not 
a wealthy brute, it can thank Chris- 
tianity. Wealthy it is; and it is 
saved from being frankly brutal by 
its appreciation of such things as 
justice, honesty, gentleness, fidelity, 
modesty, devotion, self-control,—in 
a word, by the virtues of Christian- 
ity. That these are also natural 
virtues, we readily grant. But it 
was Christianity that worked them 
into the woof and the web of mod- 
ern civilization; it is Christianity 
that has kept them there. And the 
history of Europe for the past five 
hundred years has shown time and 
time again that attempts to tear 
Christianity out of the fabric of 
civilization succeed only in making 
men mean and voluptuous and self- 
ish and hard. An elect minority, 
provided with a sufficiency of this 
world’s goods, may be able to dwell 
peacefully in the rare atmosphere 
of undiluted rationalism, where de- 
liberate good temper and supercil- 
ious humor can mistake blasphe- 
mous buffooneries for piercing 
shafts of devastating wit. But full- 
blooded men want something more 
virile; and wholesome women want 
something more practical. 

You have examples in the France 
of the Convention and of the Di- 
rectory, in the Italy of the Renais- 
sance, in the Russia of our own 
day. Those examples are, of 
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course, the more striking for being 
violent. The main result will be no 
different if Christianity be rejected 
without violence. Pagan vices and 
pagan rottenness will replace the 
wholesome strength of Christian 
virtue, with the same inevitable cer- 
tainty. The paganism of to-day is 
not violent; it does not sack 
churches and burn monasteries and 
put the sacred vessels to coarse 
uses. It just damns all these 
things with faint praise. The pa- 
ganism of to-day does not set a half- 
clothed woman over God’s altar and 
crudely blaspheme; it calls the 
nearly naked woman a wicked little 
devil and buys her expensive pres- 
ents. But uppermost come the 
same instincts: selfishness, the cult 
of the body and of its sensations, 
immediate pleasure at all costs— 
even if it must be as artificial as 
that of the well-fed Roman who 
tickled his throat with a feather to 
make room for more food and 
drink. Of course, he went outside 
to do it; it would have been rude 
to do it at table! You don’t hold 
dope parties in public: pyjamas are 
often fantastic, but you must draw 
the line somewhere! 

To the extent, then, to which the 
instincts, the practices, and the 
principles of paganism pervade 
modern civilization, to that extent 
is our civilization in danger of be- 
coming a wealthy brute, dangerous 
as friend or as enemy. And the 
paganism in the world to-day is 
there because millions of men have 
no grip on the reality of Christian- 
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ity; millions of men do not realize 
that Christ is anything more than 
a man who did and said unusual 
things, and gave sublime advice. 
To most of them, Christianity is 
little more than a vague collection 
of rather nebulous religious opin- 
ions admitting of no satisfactory 
proof, few of them touching prac- 
tical life at any point, most of them 
hopelessly contrary to its lessons, 
and all of them usually associated 
with the unreal atmosphere of 
bored Sundays and parsons preach- 
ing platitudes about moral uplift 
and human fellowship. 

Much more real, much more in 
touch with the realities of life, are 
the dogmas of the novelist and the 
playwright: the supreme, resistless 
urge of the Life Force brooking no 
denial; the supreme right of Love 
to secure its own satisfaction; the 
ethical autonomy of Love, tran- 
scending and independent of those 
antiquated laws of Christian mo- 
rality, those outworn social conven- 
tions and harsh cruelties which 
ages of supersiitious slavery have 
called the Ten Commandments.— 
And so on. It is all perfectly easy; 
and it is all very mischievous. 

Yet the cold fact is that, within 
human history, mankind’s final 
Lord and Master took the trouble 
to walk about this earth on two feet 
like any other man, and to give us 
not merely some vaguely sublime 
advice, but some very cogent or- 
ders and some very precise infor- 
mation. “And they called His 
name Jesus.” To the objection that 
His foolish followers, by their sub- 
sequent petty strifes and theolog- 
ical wranglings, have so garbled 
and obscured those orders and that 
information, that these things are 
no longer of any practical use to 
the average man, there are two an- 
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swers, One is to point out that, if 
that be so, then in an attempt to 
send information to the twentieth 
century, Almighty Power was un- 
successful,—which, on the face of 
it, seems exceedingly improbable. 
The other answer is to produce the 
goods. And that, in this instance, 
means not merely reasserting the 
indubitably genuine orders and in- 
formation, but showing that they 
actually are genuine, that they ac- 
tually are the authentic orders and 
information of God Incarnate, to be 
taken or left at our peril, at the 
peril of the race as well as of the 
individual. 

We need not delay here to ex- 
pound the purport of the orders 
and information which the Cath- 
olic Church alleges to be authen- 
tically Christ’s. These things are 
sufficiently widely known to be gen- 
erally misunderstood, and misrep- 
resented and disliked. Nor will we 
trace these beliefs back through the 
ages, thus eventually to arrive at 
their source. That process is too 
lengthy, not very interesting for 
most men, and too beset with dan- 
gerous fallacies. Already holding 
this end of the chain, we shall work 
more quickly and more satisfac- 
torily if we examine Christ Whom 
the Catholic Church asserts to be 
the other end; we shall find that 
He, Himself Incarnate God, actually 
did issue these orders, actually did 
publish this information. And we 
shall know what to think of our- 
selves or of any other man who 
should venture to try to improve 
on them. 

Many causes contribute to the 
modern world’s failure to grasp the 
significance of Christ and of His 
teaching. And one of the most dis- 
astrous of them is the idea that we 
cannot be certain that Christ ever 
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really did do or say the things with 
which He is credited. Faulty in- 
struction and inadequate thinking 
have produced a widespread delu- 
sion that a man must be religiously 
inclined before he can agree that 
the events recorded in the Gospels 
ever actually happened; and the ab- 
sence of this religiosity is consid- 
ered sufficient justification for a 
man to ignore the present conse- 
quences of those events. Yet the 
contrary is the fact. Ordinary in- 
telligence, combined with honesty 
of mind, is all that is required, as 
a preliminary. In point of fact, the 
truth of those events is known to 
us just as the fact of Julius Cesar’s 
landing in Britain is known to us— 
from trustworthy historical docu- 
ments. In other words, those four 
Gospels are as historically trust- 
worthy as Czxsar’s records of his 
campaigns in Gaul, or as any other 
document containing genuine rec- 
ords of genuine history. It is not 
faith that tells us these things; it is 
history. Few of us, probably, feel 
any personal attraction for Julius 
Cesar or William of Normandy; but 
that would never justify us in re- 
fusing to agree that the one brought 
his legions to Britain, and the other 
won the Battle of Hastings. Neither 
does the absence of religiosity jus- 
tify any man for refusing to agree 
that the events recorded in the Gos- 
pels did actually happen. The de- 
cisive factor is not inclination, but 
history. And the facts of past his- 
tory are just as stubborn and in- 
exorable as present facts like death 
and taxes and strikes. When once 
they have happened, they have hap- 
pened. 

The source of our information 
concerning Christ and what He did 
and said, then, lies in those four 
Gospels, the historical reliability of 
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which is not one whit less than that 
of any other historical record (in 
point of fact, it is very much greater, 
but that does not concern us here). 

For nearly two thousand years 
those Gospels have been subjected 
to ceaseless examination at the 
hands of experts—many of them 
antagonistic; and throughout this 
stretch of time, the net result has 
been just what the net result is 
to-day—the conclusion that those 
four little books actually were writ- 
ten by the men whose names they 
bear; that those men were contem- 
porary witnesses of the events 
which they record; that they wrote, 
not fables, but stark facts; that 
what those men wrote nineteen 
hundred years ago has come down 
to us to-day substantially un- 
changed; in brief, that those four 
Gospels are nothing less than trust- 
worthy contemporary records of 
historical facts. 

What those experts have done 
may, of course, be done by any 
one of us, if we have the time 
and the brains and the literary 
tools. But to attempt the task 
without the necessary equipment 
would be as reasonable as assuming 
command of an Atlantic liner with- 
out competent knowledge of navi- 
gation. If you are crossing the At- 
lantic and the navigating officers 
do not know their job, your life is 
in danger. But a silly fear of this 
possibility is no reason why each 
individual passenger should desire 
to navigate the ship himself. Com- 
mon sense advises, and practical 
necessity requires, us to trust the 
other man to know his business and 
to do it. If one of the axles or 
wheels of the train in which you 
are traveling is cracked or broken, 
you are probably going to die. Yet 
you do not crawl beneath the car- 
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riages, or trot along tapping the 
wheels, before you take your seat; 
you trust the man with the long 
hammer. If you refused to enter 
the train till you had personally ex- 
amined all these and a thousand 
other details essential to your 
safety, the station-staff might or 
might not be sympathetic and cour- 
teous; but you would certainly miss 
your train.—Life is like that. 

And the same attitude is reason- 
able, and in practice necessary, for 
most of us, with regard to the au- 
thentic reliability of the Four Gos- 
pels, or of any other historical doc- 
ument. Most of us must trust the 
expert. 

We must also remember that the 
ability to criticize a thing is not the 
ability to make it or break it. Mul- 
titudes of people, having heard the 
objections against the reliability of 
the Gospels, make these objections 
their own, because they have never 
heard anything very definite to the 
contrary; they have never heard 
what the experts have done or how 
they did it. They are quite un- 
aware that, in accepting the wild 
assertion of the more _ reckless 
school of Rationalists that the Gos- 
pels are more or less well-inten- 
tioned forgeries, written in the sec- 
ond century by amiable Christians 
whose zeal outran their sense of 
truth, they are accepting something 
completely contrary to all the ev- 
idence; they are taking up a posi- 
tion from which the facts will drive 
them out if they stay long enough. 
The mischief is, of course, that the 
mind that can be content with a 
muddle of that kind is seldom pa- 
tient enough to wait while the 
muddle is cleared up. Most men 
who take up a position of this kind 
have no particular interest in the 
facts, and no desire to examine 
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them; for, naturally enough, they 
do not consider them important. 
They do not stay to be driven out. 
They ring the bell and walk away. 

We are not attempting to pro- 
duce or examine the evidence here. 
That would be impracticable. We 
are merely asserting the oft forgot- 
ten fact of its existence; we are 
pointing out where it is to be found 
by anyone desirous of examining it; 
we are indicating what sort of ev- 
idence it is. 

If, then, we accept the best con- 
clusions of the experts, we accept 
the following: 

(1.) The Gospels are the genuine 
work of their alleged authors, Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. For 
nineteen hundred odd years the 
Church has possessed these Gos- 
pels; and during all this time none 
of her many clever and determined 
and influential enemies has ever 
succeeded in shaking her public 
declaration that they are genuine. 
Think about that, and you will see 
its significance; for on the side of 
the Church there have always been 
prominent men with a reputation 
for intelligence and honesty and 
scholarship to keep or to lose. 
Again, forgeries invented while the 
Apostles were living would have 
stood no chance; the Apostles knew 
how to deal with such things, and 
the Christian world would have 
rung with their protest; forgeries 
invented after the death of the 
Apostles would have been failures, 
for these genuine books were actu- 
ally in possession, and in point of 
fact were strong enough to kill a 
whole mob of “Apocryphal Gos- 
pels,” for they were known and 
used by the whole Christian world. 
The language of these books; their 
precise allusions to tiny details in 
the customs, the conditions, the 
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topography of the time; their de- 
tailed precision touching things said 
and things done;—all of it exactly 
to the point and quite effortless— 
all this shows that the writers were 
Israelites, contemporaries, and dis- 
ciples of Jesus. Authors writing a 
hundred years after Christ would 
certainly have blundered some- 
where in this mass of detail. The 
geographical details of places and 
distances which we find in the Gos- 
pels would have been beyond them; 
for Jerusalem was destroyed in A. pb. 
70, and Palestine was practically a 
wilderness; some fifty towns and 
nearly a thousand other places were 
wiped off the map. The minute his- 
torical details also suggest the same 
conclusion. Not a blunder, not a 
slip is there, right down to such 
points as the coinage in which the 
Temple tribute has then to be paid, 
or the then current wages for a 
day’s work. All this and a good 
deal more, is what the Gospels ua- 
consciously say about themselves: 
means of identification like birth- 
marks, and scars, and finger-prints, 
which are there whether they are 
wanted or not. 

Then there are the outside wit- 
nesses, the writers of the early cen- 
turies, some of them with memories 
and experiences stretching back to 
the Apostles themselves. Names, 
perhaps, do not mean much, save 
to the specialist. But they were 
men like Papias, and Ignatius, and 
Polycarp, and Justin Martyr, and 
Ireneus, and Tertullian, scholars 
all of them, saints most of them, all 
of them bearing witness to these 
Gospels: sometimes by quoting 
from them, sometimes flatly assert- 
ing that the various Evangelists did 
write them, sometimes pouring out 
their wrath on some heretic who 
tried to tinker with them. By a. pb. 
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170 a man named Tatian had made 
a harmony of the four; he called it 
a Diatessaron, which precisely 
means “acording to the four.” Thus, 
then, the leading Christians of the 
earliest times, men who were quick 
and merciless in their denunciation 
and repudiation of novelties and 
spurious authorities, accept and 
quote these four books and their 
authors as authorities that are de- 
cisive. And the earliest heretics 
themselves try to use these books 
in their efforts to foist false doc- 
trine upon Christian belief—These 
Gospels, then, are the genuine 
work of the men whose names they 
bear. 

(2.) Nor have they been tampered 
with since. They could not have 
been corrupted under the vigilant 
eyes of the Apostles; and later on 
they were too widely known and 
too preciously valued for attempts 
at corruption to succeed. And, in 
point of fact, the writings and com- 
mentaries of early Christian schol- 
ars quote the Gospels so frequently 
and so abundantly as to reproduce 
them sufficiently completely for 
purposes of ‘checking and compar- 
ison. Ancient translations also 
agree, both among themselves, and 
with the Gospels as we know them 
to-day; so too do the most ancient 
copies. Textual variants, of course, 
there are; few of us would succeed 
in copying by hand even one thou- 
sand words without making a slip 
somewhere. Nevertheless, few of 
these variants present serious diffi- 
culty, and none of them affects the 
substance of the records. 

(3.) Nor were the authors writing 
fairy tales. They were contem- 
porary with the events which they 
narrate, and eyewitnesses of many. 
They were not hysterical women; 
they were not journalists writing 

















short and snappy articles for a sen- 
sational press. They were sober- 
minded men, unimaginative, in- 
credulous, and slow to believe, but 
perfectly sane and practical and 
normal and average: Matthew, a 
hard-headed business man, collect- 
ing taxes, not for a fixed salary, 
but on a basis of personal profit; 
Mark, an inquisitive young man of 
energetic habits, with enough self- 
reliance to part company with the 
redoubtable Paul on a difference of 
opinion; Luke, with the trained 
mind of a medical man, discreet, 
refined, and gentle; John, with 
principles strong enough to hold 
him standing by his Master and 
his Master’s Mother in the hour of 
their appalling shame, with char- 
acter balanced enough to be chosen 
by Christ to take care of His 
stricken and bereaved Mother ;—all 
of them perfectly cognizant of the 
difference between truth and false- 
hood, all of them perfectly capable 
of seeing that what they were writ- 
ing was not going to make them 
more popular among their fellow 
countrymen and their rulers, all of 
them men stamped with sanity and 
sincerity, all of them honest enough 
to die for the truth of their story. 
Has any other historian done that 
much? Fanatics have, possibly. 
But is a fanatic’s folly to make it 
impossible to recognize honest de- 
votion to genuine duty? Is it re- 
motely probable, then, that the de- 
liberate and sober statements of 
men like these are likely to be fairy 
tales? The man who would say so 
would say anything; and the man 
who would believe so would be- 
lieve anything! He would also be 
flatly contradicted by scores and 
scores of established facts. 

The story, moreover, which these 
Gospels tell, is a series of public and 
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well-known events; and any falsity 
in such a narrative could have 
easily been exposed by contempo- 
raries. And if the character of 
these events be examined dispas- 
sionately, the judgment must be 
that these events, these discourses, 
these doctrines, are so admirable, 
so splendid, so unparalleled, so 
sublimely and coherently holy, as 
to surpass the inventive powers of 
the greatest genius. There was 
never anything like it before, and 
never since. Nothing has ever in- 
fluenced human thought so pro- 
foundly and so lastingly and so 
triumphantly (whether human 
thought likes it or not), as have 
these Gospels. As the egregious re- 
sult, then, of saying that their 
authors were not writing truth, you 
have to place all this within the 
powers of a couple of brace of half- 
educated liars and forgers! And 
the man who would believe that 
would believe anything. Catholic 
credulity cannot run to it. 

We prefer the plain conclusion 
that the Gospels are trustworthy 
historical documents, true and gen- 
uine contemporary records of 
events which actually happened— 
the only conclusion that results 
from the evidence. 

Of course, there are slight dis- 
crepancies. Four different people 
separately describing the same 
event—unless they put their heads 
together beforehand—are not likely 
to describe it in exactly the same 
words, or give exactly the same de- 
tails. Their very diversity is an 
argument for their veracity and sin- 
cerity. If four different witnesses 
came to a law court and made ex- 
actly the same lengthy statement in 
exactly the same words, with ex- 
actly the same details, in exactly 
the same order, would any sane 
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judge or juryman fail to suspect 
collusion and falsehood? Yet here 
we have different men, writing at 
different times, in different places, 
each in a different style and a dif- 
ferent order, each with a different 
method and a different purpose, 
and all achieving agreement, each 
telling the same story as all the 
others, each producing the same 
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portrait of the Man they chiefly talk 
about.—Every line of argument 
leads to the same conclusion: the 
Gospels are true and genuine rec- 
ords of events which actually hap- 
pened. 

It follows at once that Jesus 
Christ is a historic reality, and that 
we can be historically certain con- 
cerning what He did and said. 





MEMORY. 


By GeorGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS. 


Tue whole wide earth rejoiced, 
The winds of heaven sang, 

When thy sweet words, low-voiced, 
Through all my senses rang. 


Thy hands were velvet soft, 
As magic their caress; 

Thine eyes, like stars aloft, 
Were bright with tenderness. 


And all thy being seemed 
An angel form divine; 
I had not hoped or dreamed 
To know such grace as thine. 


Oh, couldst thou then have known 
With thee my hopes would die, 
Couldst thou have left me lone 


To watch dead years go by? 






























ERNST HAECKEL. 


By THE EpITor. 


(This is the seventh of a series of lectures delivered in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle 


(Paulist Fathers), New York City. The series was entitled “False Prophets.” 


The eighth 


and last lecture, ““Back to Christ, or to Chaos,” will appear in the July issue.) 


T is odd that a man like Charles 
Darwin should have for cham- 
pion a man like Ernst Haeckel. No 
two men could be more opposite in 
character. Darwin was diffident 
about himself and about his doc- 
trine; Haeckel was arrogantly cer- 
tain. Darwin knew his limitations; 
he made few if any incursions into 
the foreign field of philosophy. 
Haeckel, not content with his repu- 
tation as a scientist, persistently en- 
croached upon the ground of phi- 
losophy and of theology. Darwin 
said, humbly enough, that though 
he might claim to know something 
about the origin of species, he knew 
nothing about the origin of life. 
Haeckel claimed to know the solu- 
tion of the riddle of life—and of all 
the other world-riddles. Darwin 
loved seclusion; Haeckel was over- 
fond of the limelight. Darwin was 
deferential to the opinions of 
others; Haeckel was truculent to- 
wards those who disagreed with 
him. Darwin sought peace; 
Haeckel reveled in controversy. In 
the few recorded utterances of Dar- 
win about theology, he seems to 
speak with regret, and even with 
pathos, of his inability to profess 
the Christian faith. Haeckel, on the 
contrary, was an exultant atheist, 
and took malicious delight in loud- 
mouthed blasphemy. In fine, Dar- 
win was always the scientist; 


Haeckel was sometimes a scientist, 
but frequently a demagogue and 
dogmatist. 

Consequently, men of science 
have almost universally expressed 
disgust with Haeckel. Professor 
His said of him, “He has forfeited, 
through his methods of fighting, the 
right to be counted an equal in the 
company of serious investigators.” 
Dr. Dwight records: that Agassiz’s 
tone in dealing with Haeckel was 
“not that of one arguing with an 


equal, but of one exposing a knave.” 


Dwight himself says, “The hero 
(Haeckel) is but a quack.” Alfred 
Russel Wallace, codiscoverer with 
Darwin of the theory of natural se- 
lection, says, “I have no sympathy 
with Haeckel’s unfounded dogma- 
tism of combined negation and om- 
niscience, more especially when the 
assumption of superior knowledge 
seems to be put forward to conceal 
his real ignorance of the nature of 
life itself.””? 

But if Haeckel is recognized by 
scientists as something of a charla- 
tan, he is held by the mass of be- 
lievers in evolution to be something 
of a prophet. He is incomparably 
more “popular” than Darwin. 
Probably for every one reader of 
Darwin’s difficult and painstaking 


1Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By 
Thomas A. Dwight, M.D., Parkman Professor 
of Anatomy, Harvard, 1883-1911. 

2The World of Life, p. 7. 
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Origin of Species, there are fifty 
thousand readers of Haeckel’s 
fascinating—and fallacious—The 
Riddle of the Universe. Indeed, 
that volume is one of the world’s 
“best sellers.” It has been trans- 
lated into a score of languages, and 
its sale has run to millions of 
copies. Not only in Germany, there- 
fore, but in all the world, Haeckel 
and not Darwin is the popular apos- 
tle of “Darwinism.” True, Haeckel’s 
Darwinism varies greatly from Dar- 
win’s Darwinism, but Haeckel’s is 
the brand that is known to the mul- 
titude. Speaking broadly, when 
the man in the street mentions 
“evolution,” he has Haeckelism, not 
Darwinism, in mind. Semi-edu- 


cated men, who form the bulk of 
our population,—and of every pop- 
ulation,—are not interested in mi- 
nutely reasoned biological or an- 
thropological treatises, but they are 


captivated by sensational philo- 
sophical and theological theories 
such as those of Haeckel. They 
have not the capacity for following 
a rigidly scientific discussion. But 
they are easily interested and be- 
guiled by a man who, in the name 
of science, declares that “evolution” 
has done away with God, free will, 
and moral responsibility. 

Man is naturally religious, that 
is, he is instinctively interested in 
religion,—whether he be for it or 
against it,—but his interest in 
“science” must be artificially pro- 
duced and generally remains super- 
ficial. Men are interested in evolu- 
tion, not because of its scientific im- 
portance, but because of its reli- 
gious importance. Generally speak- 
ing, they have neither the patience 
nor the ability to follow Darwin’s 
meticulously laborious reasonings 
from observed phenomena; they 
know only his principal thesis, and 
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that none too accurately. But Dar- 
win’s phrases, “the struggle for ex- 
istence,” and “the survival of the 
fittest,” make an appeal to the 
imagination—and fascinate the un- 
scholarly. “Evolution” to the ordi- 
nary man means, not the origin of 
species by natural selection, but 
the development of man from the 
monkey! 

Hence the wide popularity of 
such a book as Haeckel’s The Riddle 
of the Universe. That title itself 
captivated the fancy of the “man in 
the street.” The volume, in sub- 
stance, had been published under 
the title General Morphology, but 
the public whom Haeckel sought to 
interest didn’t even know the mean- 
ing of the word “morphology.” So 
he adroitly revised the work, pop- 
ularized it, made it spectacular, 
rhetorical, sensational, gave it the 
catchy title, achieved a prodigious 
popular success, and garnered enor- 
mous royalties. But in so doing, 
he sacrificed much of his reputation 
as a scientist. Stepping out of his 
character to play the part of a 
propagandist of infidelity, he be- 
came, not only obnoxious to reli- 
gious-minded people, but ridiculous 
and hateful in the eyes of his fellow 
scientists. 


II. 


Ernst Haeckel was born in Pots- 
dam, Prussia, in 1834. He was, 
therefore, a young man in 1859, 
when Darwin’s revolutionary treat- 
ise appeared. Immediately he be- 
came an enthusiastic Darwinian. 
Gradually he developed a mania 
against religion. He seems to have 
considered himself possessed of two 
vocations—the one, research in the 
fields of biology and zodlogy; the 
other, controversy in the realm of 
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theology. It is always risky for a 
scholar to step out of his own prov- 
ince. Darwin was aware of that 
danger. His Christian faith had 
slowly slipped away from him. He 
became, however, not a militant 
atheist, but a “gentle skeptic.” And 
he declared his opinion that “a man 
ought not to publish on a subject 
to which he has not given special 
and continuous thought.” He 
might have said, with equal justice, 
that a man ought not to publish on 
a subject unless it be his life’s work. 

Men of science, tempted to think 
themselves philosophers, need 
above all men to be reminded of 
the homely maxim, “Shoemaker, 
stick to your last.” When, for ex- 
ample, Thomas A. Edison is in his 
laboratory, experimenting with 
electricity, he is the incomparable 
“wizard.” When he stops for a few 
minutes to grant an interview for a 
Sunday newspaper, on the immor- 
tality of the soul, he is rash and 
becomes ridiculous. Likewise, when 
Mr. Henry Ford prophesies that he 
will turn out of his factory a “fliv- 
ver a minute,” we say, “How won- 
derful!” When he says that he 
“would not give a nickel for all the 
art in the galleries of Europe,” we 
say, “How asinine!’ It is said that 
Edison spends eighteen hours a day 
in his workshop. That—together 
with his genius—is why he is a 
great inventor. It is also the reason 
why he is not, and cannot be, a 
theologian. One who spends three- 
quarters of every twenty-four hours 
in one kind of study has no time for 
another study. Philosophy and the- 
ology (contrary to the common 
view) do not come to a man by 
instinct or inspiration, but by labor 
and the expenditure of time. Con- 
sequently, the opinion of an elec- 
trical engineer on immortality is no 


better than the opinion of a black- 
smith, and probably not so good as 
the opinion of a cobbler. Mr. Edi- 
son should cling close to his dyna- 
mos and eschew theology. 

So of Mr. Ford: he is a good tin- 
smith, but no one who sees the pro- 
duct of his factory would consider 
him an artist. A sign-painter, or a 
sand-sculptor, is a better judge of 
art. Indeed, the poorest and rag- 
gediest son of little Italy knows 
more than Mr. Ford about Rubens 
and Titian and Michelangelo. The 
uneducated and uncultured manu- 
facturer would be wiser if he knew 
his limitations. 

Ernst Haeckel is no exception 
to the rule. He knows much about 
Radiolaria, and Siphonophora, and 
deep-sea Ceratosa, but he is not 
thereby entitled to speak with au- 
thority on the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, and the Immortality of the 
Soul. Science deals with facts and 
phenomena, or at most with second- 
ary causes; it has nothing authentic 
to say about the First Cause. It 
deals with matter; spirit is beyond 
its ken. 

Curiously, however, there are 
multitudes of persons who prefer 
to take their theology from almost 
anyone rather than a theologian, as 
there are multitudes who take med- 
icine recommended by a chauffeur, 
or a bricklayer, rather than by a 
doctor. Still more curiously, there 
are great numbers of those who 
love to be told that there is no God 
and no soul; that human life is only 
animal life, and human love only 
animal passion. Even if these ca- 
lamitous statements were true, it 
would seem decent to communicate 
them reluctantly and to receive 
them with disappointment. But 
the apostles of materialism and 
“seientific” atheism seem to take 
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a wild delight in their unholy voca- 
tion of ruining the ideals and as- 
pirations of mankind. And the re- 
cipients of the melancholy evangel 
of despair are unwarrantably and 
incomprehensibly gleeful over the 
news that their ancestors were an- 
thropoid apes, and that they them- 
selves are only highly organized 
beasts. With an air of triumph, 
as if he were proclaiming the news 
of the Resurrection, Haeckel cries 
out, “Man who exalted himself to 
the heavens, man who claimed to 
be the offspring of gods and demi- 
gods, is found to be only a placental 
mammal, of no more value in the 
scheme of things than the micro- 
scopic Infusoria.” And for these 
inspiring words he is rated as the 
prophet of a newer and better dis- 
pensation. 

Surely it is one of the most curi- 


ous of all psychological phenomena 
that man should rejoice at having 
a pair of beasts rather than a man 
and woman for his first parents. 
A man will furiously resent what 
has been called “the imputation of 


canine maternity.” But the same 
man will consider with equanimity, 
and accept without proof, the state- 
ment that his ancestors were apes. 

Man, on occasion, seems glad to 
be rid of his dignity. “Who steals 
my purse, steals trash,” says the 
poet; “but he that filches from me 
my good name, robs me of that 
which not enriches him, and leaves 
me poor indeed.” But when 
Haeckel, in the most high-handed 
manner, robs man of his good name 
and tells him that he is of no more 
value to the universe than bugs 
which live in a puddle of mud and 
die in a day, man strangely swells 
with pride and satisfaction. Just 
so, there are men who, revolting 
from the doctrine of the divine dig- 
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nity of the human race, love to be 
told that we are only ants and that 
this planet is only an ant hill in the 
infinite cosmos. 

Not content with debasing man, 
Haeckel insults God with the utter- 
ance, “God is only a gaseous verte- 
brate.” Millions of men read the 
coarse blasphemy, not only with- 
out indignation, but apparently 
with pleasure and _ satisfaction. 
True scientists, like Professor 
Conklin of Princeton, protest 
against the grossness of such a 
statement, but apparently there are 
other scientists, and surely there 
are non-scientists, who welcome an 
insult to God as enthusiastically as 
an insult to the human race. 


III. 


However, these crimes against 
God and man are of lesser impor- 
tance, in the eyes of scientists, than 
Haeckel’s_ deliberate “scientific” 
falsifications. Here we come upon 
one of the most surprising and dis- 
edifying facts in all the history of 
modern science. In a lecture at 
Jena, on “The Problem of Man,” 
Haeckel drew skeletons of a man, 
a gorilla, a chimpanzee, an orang- 
outang, and a gibbon. Wherever 
dissimilarities occurred he mini- 
mized them; similarities he magni- 
fied. Also, he drew a human head 
upon the embryo of an ape. Like- 
wise, in his Natural History of Crea- 
tion, he printed three cuts, repre- 
senting the ova of a man, a monkey 
and a dog, and three other cuts 
representing the embryos of a dog, 
a fowl, and a tortoise. He then 
pointed out that in no instance 
could a difference be found between 
one and another of the ova, or of 
the embryos. But Professor Ruti- 
meyer of Basel discovered that 
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Haeckel had in each case merely 
printed the same cut three times, 
and called the pictures, in one in- 
stance, man, monkey, dog, and, in 
the other, dog, fowl, tortoise. When 
the diagrams were published, Dr. 
Brass accused Haeckel of fraud. 
“Not only,” he said, “has Professor 
Haeckel falsely represented the va- 
rious evolutionistic changes of man, 
the monkey, and other mammifers, 
but he has even taken from the 
work of a scientist the figure of a 
macaco, cut off its tail, and made a 
gibbon of it.” 

Thereupon commenced a contro- 
versy as acrimonious as any six- 
teenth-century theological debate. 
Haeckel’s most telling retort was 
by epithets, and doubtless the most 
insulting of all his epithets (in his 
own mind and in that of his ad- 
versary) was when he called Dr. 
Brass a “Protestant Jesuit.” 

Not content with falsification, he 
perpetrated downright falsehood. 
He wrote: “In the last twenty years 
a considerable number of well-pre- 
served fossil skeletons of anthro- 
poid and other apes have been dis- 
covered, and amongst them are all 
the important intermediate forms 
which constitute a series of ances- 
tors connecting the oldest anthro- 
poid ape with man.” If this were 
true, the “missing link” would be no 
longer missing. But Alfred Russel 
Wallace was writing, at about the 
same time, “There is not merely 
one missing link, but at least a 
score of them” and Father Mucker- 
mann declares, “Haeckel’s curious 
‘Progonotaxis,’ or genealogy of 
man, is pure fiction. It consists of 
thirty. stages, beginning with the 
‘moners’ and ehding with homo 
loquaz. The first fifteen stages have 
no fossil representatives !’’* 

Catholic Encyclopedia, Art. “Bvolution.” 
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Perhaps even more startling than 
Haeckel’s dishonesty in fabricating 
drawings, is the fact that he ulti- 
mately admitted the fraud. He con- 
fessed: “Six or eight per cent. of 
my drawings of embryos are really 
falsified. We are obliged to fill the 
vacancies with hypotheses.” But 
immediately he declared, in his own 
defense, that it is customary for 
scientists to make use of fraudulent 
designs. “I have the satisfaction,” 
he says, “of knowing that side by 
side with me in the prisoner’s dock, 
stand hundreds of fellow culprits, 
many of them among the most es- 
teemed biologists. The majority of 
figures, morphological, anatomical, 
histological, which are circulated 
and valued in students’ manuals, 
and in reviews and works of biol- 
ogy, deserve in the same degree the 
charge of being falsified. None of 
them is exact. All of them are more 
or less adapted, schematized, recon- 
structed.” 

This is interesting, if true. Obvi- 
ously we cannot consider it true on 
Haeckel’s authority. A liar will lie 
about men as well as about em- 
bryos. But, on the other hand, a 
liar sometimes tells the truth. A 
criminal, undergoing the “third de- 
gree,” will lie, and continue to lie 
for hours or even for days. But if 
he is suddenly cornered and admits 
one lie, it is a well-recognized psy- 
chological fact that he will prob- 
ably break down and tell all the 
truth he knows. Indeed, he may 
tell so many true things as not 
only to incriminate his companions, 
but to embarrass his investigators. 
I suspect that it is so in Haeckel’s 
case. Angered at being caught in 
a fraud, he “peaches” on his fel- 
low scientists. He admits the lie, 
and then proceeds to “spill the 
beans.” 
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Indeed, there is not a little decep- 
tion among scientists about the 
larger question of the certainty at- 
tached to the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion. So reliable and careful an 
authority as Dr. Dwight says: 
“Very few of the leaders of science 
dare to tell the truth concerning 
the state of their mind. They would 
not tell an untruth, yet they write 
and speak as if evolution were an 
absolute certainty as _ well-estab- 
lished as the law of gravitation.” 
And he accuses some of them of 
“cringing to public opinion.” The 
theory of evolution has won its 
place in the universities. Hardly 
anyone in the world of learning 
dares to oppose it or even seriously 
to criticize it. Dr. Thomas Hunt 
Morgan of Princeton says: “Biol- 
ogists have many doubts which they 
do not publish. The claims of 
the opponents that Darwinism has 
become a dogma contains more 
truth than the nominal follower 
of the schools finds pleasant to 
hear.”’* 

The entire subject of fraud in 
natural science, especially in con- 
nection with the theory of evolu- 
tion, is so important—so much 
more important than Haeckel—that 
it may be well to digress for a mo- 
ment or two, and call attention to 
the fact that there has been a vast 
amount either of conscious deceit, 
or of unconscious but blameworthy 
misrepresentation, amongst biol- 
ogists, anatomists, and anthropol- 
ogists, overeager to convince the 
public of the truth of evolution. 
Even Huxley is not blameless in 
this matter. In his well-known 
summary of the evolution of the 
horse, he records the steps of the 
process as follows: “First, there is 


4Quoted in Dwight, Thoughts of a Catholic 
Anatomist, p. 43. 
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the true horse, as we now know 
him. Next we have the American 
Pliocene form, Pliohippus. Then 
comes Protohippus, having one 
large toe and two small ones on 
each foot. Next, Miohippus, with 
three complete toes. Then the 
older Miocene Mesohippus, with 
three toes in front and one large 
splint-like toe immediately behind. 
Last (most remote) we have Oro- 
hippus with four complete toes on 
the front feet and three toes on the 
hind feet.” 

These are offered as the steps in 
the progress of the horse as dis- 
covered in America. It is discon- 
certing, therefore, to learn that “the 
true horse,” the horse as we know 
him, was not found in America by 
the first white men, but was intro- 
duced from Europe, in the time of 
Columbus. The fossil remains 
found in America may perhaps be 
those of ancestors of the European 
horse, but the fact that the Amer- 
ican horse was extinct is a detail 
not mentioned by Huxley. 

Sir J. W. Dawson declares that 
the “existing American horses 
which are of European origin are 
descendants of Palzotherium, and 
not of Eohippus,” and he brushes 
away Huxley’s carefully constructed 
theory with the abrupt statement, 
“Such genealogies are not of the 
nature of scientific evidence.”* That 
is to say, Huxley, like Haeckel, was 
drawing upon his imagination. 

Apropos of the evolution of the 
horse, I am sure that Dr. James J. 
Walsh’s humorous description of 
the process that is alleged to have 
taken place will be entertaining and 
instructive: “The little ancestor of 
the horse, about the size of the rab- 
bit, or probably a little smaller to 


SQuoted in Gerard, The Oldest Riddle and 
the Newest Answer, p. ‘ 
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begin with, wanted to be bigger and 
to run faster. He wanted so much 
to run fast that he touched the 
ground in his eager haste only with 
the middle toe of each foot, and did 
this so constantly that gradually 
the other toes began to atrophy, and 
eventually disappeared. His anx- 
iety to get larger made him lift 
himself up ever more and more, 
until, finally, he began to run on 
the toe nail of this middle toe, add- 
ing at least a part of a cubit to his 
stature, and this middle toe became 
a hoof. See how easy it is for the 
horse to create himself.’’* 

Professor Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, I may add, has said, “It 
would not be true to say that 
the evolution of man rests upon 
evidence as complete as_ that 
of the evolution of the horse.” 
Father LeBuffe quotes Bateson, 
Ranke, Virchow, Steinmann, and 
Vernon Kellogg in support of the 
statement that “the evolution of the 
horse is scarcely more than a very 
moderately supported hypothesis.” 
You may draw your own conclu- 
sion about the certainty of the evo- 
lution of man. 

Unfortunately the habit of 
“adapting, schematizing, and re- 
constructing,”—of calling upon the 
imagination to fill up the gaps in 
the record of evolution,—of draw- 
ing fanciful pictures of “missing 
links” that, of course, have never 
been seen,—is not confined to text- 
books of biology. The newspapers 
have caught the habit. In partic- 
ular, the screachingly sensational 
Sunday Supplements are addicted 
to pseudo-science. 

In the New York Sunday Amer- 
ican for August 7, 1921, there is 
an entire page of “faked” illustra- 


@Walsh, “The Comedy of Evolution,” in 
Tae Carnouic Wor, October, 1922. 
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tions—of men with tails like mon- 
keys, with the legs, hands, and feet 
of monkeys, and with bodies en- 
tirely covered with monkey-like 
hair. The picture is described in 
an accompanying article, written by 
an alleged famous “scientist.” To 
the ignorant readers of that sheet 
(their name is millions), the pic- 
ture is proof sufficient of the truth 
of human evolution. Naturally, 
one does not expect the editors of 
such a journal to have scruples 
about truth, or scientific accuracy. 
They are notoriously unscrupu- 
lous, and in all probability they are 
almost as ignorant as the readers of 
the paper. But it is to the shame 
of science that these sensation- 
mongers take their cue and their 
information from men who know 
better. The fraud dates back at 
least to Haeckel and Huxley. And 
finally William Randolph Hearst 
and his fellow conspirators against 
truth and decency do not hesitate to 
make use of it. 

Yet, when Mr. Bryan some time 
ago ventured to call in question the 
dogma of evolution, and thereby 
brought down upon himself the 
contempt of the learned, the Hearst 
newspapers joined in the chorus 
of vituperation, declaring oracu- 
larly, that anyone who does not ac- 
cept the fact of evolution is “hope- 
lessly brainless.” The spectacle of 
a Hearst newspaper calling anyone 
“hopelessly brainless” is funnier by 
far than anything in the comic sec- 
tion. It is almost as funny as the 
legend carried at the head of every 
page of those scurrilous and un- 
principled journals of misinforma- 
tion, “A paper for people who 
think.” It is not only funny. It is 
ungracious of Hearst to scold the 
“hopelessly brainless,” for by their 
patronage he lives. 
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To return to Haeckel. I have 
contrasted him with Darwin, and 
have called him a dogmatist. Some 
painstaking student of Darwin (ap- 
parently having plenty of leisure) 
counted the phrase, “we may well 
suppose,” over eight hundred times 
in Darwin’s two chief works, The 
Origin of Species and The Descent 
of Man. But in Haeckel there is no 
such timidity of expression. His 
favorite phrases are: “It must have 
been,” “it is impossible to doubt,” 
“jt is inconceivable,” “we are com- 
pelled to assume,” and the like. 

To give just a sample or two of 
his scientific method. He is enum- 
erating his famous thirty stages 
in the evolution of man, “fifteen of 
which have no fossil representa- 
tives.” He says: “The vertebrate 
ancestor, number 15, akin to the 
salamanders, must have been a 
species of lizard. There remains 
to us no fossil relic of this animal. 
In no respect did he resemble any 
form actually existing. Neverthe- 
less comparative anatomy and on- 
togeny authorize us in affirming 
that he once existed. We will call 
this animal Protamnion.” This, be 
it remembered, is science, not 
poetry. But was there ever a better 
example of the poet’s truth that 
“Imagination bodies forth the form 
of things unknown ... turns them 
to shapes, and gives to airy noth- 
ing a local habitation and a 
name”! 

Let us suppose that a Biblical 
historian were to argue thus: “In 
regard to the genealogy. of Christ, 
we have decided a priori that from 
Joseph to King David there must 
have been twenty-eight genera- 
tions. We have the record of 
the second 14 generations from 
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Joseph back to the transmigration 
of Babylon. The records of the first 
14 generations, from the transmi- 
gration of Babylon back to King 
David are missing. But our theory 
of twice 14 authorizes us in affirm- 
ing that there were 14 from Jecho- 
nias to David, and we will name 
them Josiah, Ezechias, and so on, 
One can imagine with what con- 
tempt Haeckel would spew upon 
such calculations. But he, wishing 
to trace the genealogy of Homo 
sapiens back to the anthropoid ape, 
declares a priori that there were 30 
stages, admits that the first fifteen 
are missing, but assumes them, 
and names them. And this is 
science. 

It is, however, quite on a par with 
the procedure of every scientist 
who claims to be able to trace the 
genealogy of man back to the ape. 
As Alfred Russel Wallace says, in 
that genealogy there is, not one, but 
at least a score of “missing links.” 
The unsophisticated layman, not 
knowing the use of hypothesis and 
imagination in biology, would imag- 
ine that “science” would refuse 
to imagine a stage in the process 
of which there is no evidence. 
Therein, of course, the layman 
would show his ignorance. Science 
builds upon imagination and hy- 
pothesis quite as much as the theo- 
logian builds upon faith. The natural 
sciences, like the mental sciences, 
are not halted by lacunz, or miss- 
ing links. Indeed, if there were as 
many missing links in theology. as 
there are in biology, no theologian 
would be bold enough to ask a hear- 
ing, and no theologian would expect 
anything but ridicule for his the- 
ories. But every evolutionist knows 
that, you may ridicule theology be- 
cause it does not prove its every 
step with mathematical precision. 














But you must not ridicule biology 
for making use of hypothesis. You 
must not even find fault with 
Haeckel when he “assumes” fifteen 
out of thirty links in the chain that 
binds man to the anthropoid ape. 

Haeckel is not only dogmatically 
certain of evolution. He is dogmat- 
ically certain of monophyletic evo- 
lution; that is to say, he insists 
upon the theory that all animals 
and men have derived from one, 
and not several original species. 
With his customary cocksureness, 
he declares: “Jt is impossible to 
doubt that all reptiles, birds, and 
mammals had a common origin, 
and constitute a single main divi- 
sion of kindred forms. To this di- 
vision belongs our race.”" Again: 
“It is inconceivable that all existing 
and extinct mammals have sprung 
from several different and originally 
separate root forms. We are com- 
pelled, if we know anything, to 
assume(!) the monophyletic hy- 
pothesis. All animals, including 
man, must be traced from a single 
common mammalian parent form.” 
And he calls this an “irrefutable 
proposition.” 

So he dogmatizes against those of 
his fellow scientists who believe in 
evolution, though not monophyletic 
evolution, as truculently as against 
the imbeciles who will not believe 
in evolution at all. 

Let us, however, comment no 
more on the blatant dogmatism of 
those two passages. Let us pause 
only for a moment to make sure 
that the significant phrase, “We are 
compelled to assume,’ does not go 
unnoticed. In our simplicity, we 
may have held that “science” was 
not compelled to assume anything, 
but was prepared to prove every- 


tBvolution of Man, Vol. IL., p. 136. 
Sibid. p. 142. 
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thing.. We stand corrected—and 
chastened. And if, also in our 
guilelessness, we imagined that no 
one could be compelled to assume 
“the monophyletic hypothesis” or 
any other hypothesis—that there 
was only one thing a scientifically- 
minded person is compelled to as- 
sume—a fact,—again let us confess 
that we are duly castigated and cor- 
rected. 

But, being compelled to assume, 
not only evolution, but evolution of 
all reptiles, birds, and mammals, 
including man, from one root form, 
we cannot but lament that this 
makes evolution even harder to ac- 
cept than we had anticipated. For 
there are limits, after all, to the 
power of the human imagination. 
It is not so hard to imagine that a 
hawk and an eagle had the same 
ultimate ancestor. But it is hard 
to imagine that an eagle and a hum- 
ming bird are from the one same 
primary species. It is not hard to 
imagine that a dog and a wolf are 
from one stock. But the imagina- 
tion is strained a bit when called 
upon to picture one common an- 
cestor of the dog and the cat. A 
shark and a wren, a camel and a 
Pomeranian poodle, an elephant 
and a canary, a rhinoceros and a 
dachshund, a hippopotamus and a 
butterfly, a kangaroo and a tree 
toad may all be descended, not from 
various original species, but from 
one and the same original pair of 
progenitors. But the theory stag- 
gers the imagination. Ask me to 
believe that the zebra, the donkey, 
and the horse had a common an- 
cestor, and I say, “Quite probably!” 
Tell me that the race horse, the 
draft horse, and the cab horse are 
brothers, and I can believe you. Tell 
me even that the tiger and the 
pussycat are of one species, and I 
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will smother my rebellious imag- 
ination and believe. But when you 
fulminate the dogma that a hen is 
only a degraded dinosaur, or that 
a cow is a walrus that took to the 
land, you must pardon me if my 
mind balks a little before it will 
submit. Scientific faith makes a 
greater demand upon me than the- 
ological faith. Yet, of the score of 
millions who have read all these 
things in Haeckel, millions seem to 
believe him without a struggle. But 
we simple folk who are not overly 
scientific cannot understand why 
people who believe all that, should 
hold up their hands in scandal and 
horror when we say that we believe 
in the Trinity or the Incarnation, 
or in life after death. A man who 
can accept the brain-dizzying dog- 
mas of Ernst Haeckel should see no 
difficulty in a few little theological 
mysteries. 

Haeckel, like Athanasius, has a 
creed of his own. But Haeckel’s is 
more difficult to understand. “The 
Universe,” he says, “is eternal, in- 
finite, and illimitable.” The devout 
evolutionist answers “Credo!” “It 
evolved from a vast nebula of in- 
finitely attenuated material revolv- 
ing upon its own axis.” “Credo!” 
“Its substance fills infinite space.” 
“Credo!” “It is in eternal motion.” 
“Credo!” “Its movement is innate.” 
“Credo!” “Every living cell has 
psychic _ properties.” “Credo!” 
“Every cell has volition.” “Credo!” 
“The development of the universe 
is a monistic mechanical process.” 
“Credo!” “In that process we dis- 
cover no aim or purpose whatever.” 
“Credo! Amen!” 

Since we Christians must choose 
between this creed and that of the 
Apostles, we prefer the Apostles’ 
Creed—“I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
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earth,” and the rest. It is simpler, 
less arbitrary, more reasonable, 
easier to believe. 

Haeckel, however, is not the only 
dogmatic evolutionist. When an 
international council of scientists 
met at Cambridge, Mass., in 1922, a 
committee presented, by way of 
preliminary to the proceedings, the 
dogma of evolution: “The council 
affirmed” (note the dogmatic tone) 
“that so far as the scientific ev- 
idence of the evolution of plants, 
animals, and man are concerned, 
there is no ground whatever for the 
assertion that these evidences con- 
stitute a ‘mere guess.’ No scientific 
generalization is more strongly sup- 
ported by thoroughly tested ev- 
idences than is that of organic evo- 
lution. The evidences in favor of 
the evolution of man are sufficient 
to convince every scientist of note 
in the world.” Remember that this 
proclamation was made before the 
discussion, as if to intimidate any 
delegate who might feel inclined to 
cherish any little scientific skepti- 
cism about the certainty of the ev- 
idence for evolution. To all intents 
and purposes the declaration was a 
dogmatic formula. It might have 
been worded: “If any one shall say 
that organic evolution of plants, 
animals, and man is not a scientif- 
ically established fact, let him be 
anathema.” Naturally the Biblical 
word “anathema” is avoided. But, 
in effect, a scientist who should say 
that evolution is still only a “shrewd 
guess” (or to speak more accurately 
a “hypothesis”) is excommunicated 
from the body of the learned. He 
is no longer a member of the so- 
ciety of the “scientists of note in 
the world.” “To doubt evolution,” 
says Professor Marsh, “is to doubt 
science.” 

Now this may all be quite true. 
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But we laymen would like to see it 
put just a little less dogmatically. 
We should be more highly edified 
by the religion of science if its 
popes and prelates would say—and 
mean it: “Nothing is ever definitely 
settled in science. Science is al- 
ways open to new information. It 
is contrary to the scientific method 
to promulgate any doctrine or dog- 
ma.” But, to tell the truth, it 
would ruin the reputation of any 
but the greatest scientist in the 
world if he now questioned evolu- 
tion. His name would be anathe- 
ma-maranatha. Let not the scien- 
tists accuse theologians of intoler- 
ance. 

Finally, since this discourse on 
Haeckel has led, logically enough, 
to the discussion of the offensive 
dogmatism of some scientists, let 
us Christians take warning and be 
on our guard against undue dog- 
matism and intolerance. The Cath- 
olic Church has not issued any dog- 
matic definition upon the question 
of evolution. Catholic scientists 
are free to accept it or reject it.’ 
We members of the Catholic 
Church ought not to usurp the pre- 
rogative of making infallible deci- 
sions, nor should we who are lay- 
men in science prejudge the find- 
ings of science. Let us take the 
only truly scientific position, that 
is, let us form our judgments 
strictly on the evidence presented. 
Let us call an hypothesis an hy- 


eit is worthy of note that the illustrious 
Virchow, anatomist, archzologist, anthropol- 
ogist, and founder of the science of cellular 
pathology, objected to the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the schools of Germany on the ground 
that the hypothesis was unproven. Those 
who vituperated Bryan, and ridiculed the 
Kentucky Legislature, for taking substantially 
the same stand, might well take notice. 

10See Dorlodot, Darwinism and Catholic 
Thought (Benziger Bros., New York, 1923). 
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pothesis. If the hypothesis becomes 
an established fact, we shall gladly 
recognize the fact. We will not 
anticipate. There is no need of 
hurry. Between now and the time 
when, if ever, the evolutionary the- 
ory shall be demonstrated, so many 
modifications of its meaning may 
take place that it will be acceptable 
even to the most orthodox. Mean- 
while, any theory of evolution 
that leaves us the right to be- 
lieve in God and to call our soul 
our own, is welcome to a hearing. 
But if an evolutionist, forgetting 
the limitations of his science, tells 
us that evolution abolishes God and 
makes man not an immortal soul, 
but a chemical compound, or a mere 
animal, we shall repudiate him. If 
he tells us that our body is dust, 
we shall say, “We have that in our 
Bible.” If he tells us that through 
the body we have kinship with the 
beasts, we shall say, “We know 
that too.” But if he tells us that 
there is no strictly human soul ani- 
mating his flesh, or if he declare 
that no First Cause is necessary to 
explain the origin of either body or 
soul, we shall tell him that by sup- 
posing an effect without an ade- 
quate Cause, he undermines the 
primary law of science, and inci- 
dentally he stultifies himself. For 
reason and religion and science 
all combine to demonstrate that, 
though man is kin to the animals, 
“A man’s a man for a’ that”; and 
that whether this dust of the body 
came to us directly from mother 
earth, or indirectly through the 
beasts, there is a “spark that ani- 
mates the dust.” The whole mys- 
tery of man is that he is at once a 
brother to the animals and a child 
of God. 
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IVE years ago when leaving the 
sanctuary of the Queen of 
Poland, Our Lady of Czenstochowa, 
the present Pope, Pius XI., then 
Nuncio at Warsaw, uttered these 
significant words: “I shall never 
forget how the Polish people pray.” 
And, in fact, it is not its magnificent 
cathedrals, it is not the number nor 
the influence of its priests, it is not 
its numerous energetic organiza- 
tions which make manifest to an 
outsider the life and force of Polish 
Catholicity. But it is the prayerful 
spirit of the people, kneeling in 
crowds on the bare floors of the 
poorest churches. In the past, dur- 
ing the dark days of foreign op- 
pression, this spirit of prayer, sim- 
ple as that of a child, kept alive the 
faith and nationality of Poland. 
To-day, when the emissaries of 
Protestantism, profiting by the ma- 
terial misery of the people, would 
purchase a Christian soul for a few 
paltry dollars, it still remains their 
efficacious guardian. 
- The Poland which emerged from 
the Great War has a surface area 
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of nearly 152,000 square miles and 
27,906,000 inhabitants. Thanks to 
the fecundity of the race and a 
Christian outlook on family life, 
this population is increasing rapidly 
and is overwhelmingly Catholic. Of 
every thousand inhabitants, 743 are 
Catholics (622 Latin rite, 121 Greek 
Uniate), 116 are Jews, 93 Orthodox 
Greeks, and 47 Protestants. There 
are 21 Catholic dioceses containing 
a total of 4,586 parishes, which are 
under the direction of the secular 
clergy. The secular clergy, as com- 
pared with those in other Catholic 
countries, are few in number (one 
priest to about 2,400 people) and 
but for the assistance of the regular 
clergy could not provide for the 
spiritual needs of the people. ' 

Article 117 of the Constitution, 
which defines the legal position of 
the Catholic Church, reads as fol- 
lows: “The Catholic religion, being 
the religion of the majority of citi- 
zens, occupies in the State the first 
place among the other forms of reli- 
gion which possess equality before 
the law. Internally it is governed 
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by its own laws and the relations 
between Church and State are to be 
regulated by a special concordat 
with the Holy See.” The Govern- 
ment is represented by an ambassa- 
dor at the Vatican, but up to the 
present, despite the efforts of a spe- 
cial commission on which the hier- 
archy is represented, the details of 
the concordat have not been def- 
initely settled. As far as is known 
outside of official circles, the stum- 
blingblock seems to be the question 
of the distribution of church prop- 
erty and the formation of new 
dioceses. 

It is evident, of course, that the 
religious conditions, externally at 
least, will depend for some time on 
the Legislature. In this respect, at 
present, Poland has little to com- 
plain of. In the present Parliament, 
both in the Chamber of Deputies 
and in the Senate, the Catholics are 
numerically in the majority, and 
there are nineteen priests among 
the deputies, but the Catholics are 
not all members of one party and 
are divided on political and social 
questions. However, on the united 
demand of the Catholic members, 
the crucifix adorns the walls of the 
chambers in both houses. ~The 
opening of Parliament is preceded 
by Solemn High Mass and a sermon 
in Warsaw Cathedral, and the Gov- 
ernment takes official cognizance of 
all the great feasts of the Church. 
The President of the Republic must 
be a Catholic, and in accordance 
with Article 54 of the Constitution, 
the oath he takes on assuming 
office opens with the words: “I 
swear before God Who is One in 
the Holy Trinity and before you, 
people of Poland,” etc. Hence, 
“May God and the Passion of His 
Son assist me.” The present Pres- 
ident, Mr. Wojciechowski, is a 


model Catholic. He has no hesita- 
tion about proclaiming on all occa- 
sions the great and beneficent in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church and 
affirms fearlessly that the existence 
of the Polish Republic is bound up 
with Catholic faith and practice and 
should have these as its foundation 
stones. When traveling officially, 
he never fails to visit the church, 
and his public reception of the 
sacraments is a source of great edi- 
fication to the people. In a recent 
speech he gave an indication of his 
religious policy in the following 
words: “It is the duty of the Pres- 
ident to strive for the moral uplift 
of the people by close codperation 
with the Catholic Church. It is not 
sufficient to rely on natural reason 
alone. There is need, in addition, 
of a profound religious sentiment. 
Whatever is built on the teaching of 
Christ as taught by the Catholic 
Church is lasting and indestruct- 
ible.” 

The future of society depends on 
the rising generation and on the 
formation, intellectual and moral, 
which that generation is now re- 
ceiving. And on the question of 
schools, the Polish Constitution 
favors Catholic principles. In 
schools supported by the State, re- 
ligious instruction is part of the 
ordinary curriculum, and each stu- 
dent must get a credit in that 
branch just as in history or any 
other subject. The bishop is direc- 
tor of religious instruction for all 
the schools within his area. The 
teacher of Christian doctrine is paid 
by the State. In the case of Cath- 
olic instructors, the teacher must 
be a priest, and a graduate of the 
faculty of Catholic theology in one 
of the State universities. Of the 
six universities existing in Poland, 
Warsaw, Cracow, Poznan, Wilno, 
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Lwow, and Lublin, the last alone is 
a specifically Catholic organization 
and is, according to the will of the 
founder, under the direction of the 
hierarchy of Poland. Three of the 
others, however, have a State-en- 
dowed faculty of Catholic theology. 
There are in addition ecclesiastical 
seminaries in every diocese. Many 
of the lay professors at the State 
universities are Catholics, in every 
sense worthy of the name. 

But what is perhaps the most 
striking feature of Catholic life in 
Poland to-day is the rapid, almost 
feverish, development of Catholic 
associations of all sorts. Neces- 
sarily, organizations of this kind 
did not begin in Poland till com- 
paratively recent times; for the 
country, conquered and partitioned 
among its spoilers and more hated 
perhaps \than feared by its con- 
querors, belonged, until the Great 
War, to the family of oppressed na- 
tionalities,; whilst a stern and al- 
most brutal régime, in Prussian and 
Russian Poland especially, sup- 
pressed systematically every mani- 
festation 6f national and religious 
life. During this period the people’s 
great, perlaps their sole, preoccupa- 
tion was t@¢ live, to maintain the lan- 
guage, the traditions, the faith of 
their anc¢stors, while they awaited 
in doggefl patience the day of lib- 
eration. 

The first effort towards Christian 
social / action began in Poznan, 
under/ the form of peasants’ asso- 
ciations, which as early as 1861 had 
been grouped under the name of 
the Central Agricultural Union of 
Poznan. By 1875, the movement 
had reached Galicia; later, about 
1904, it spread to Russian Poland. 
By the beginning of the war, its 
influence was felt and its associates 
could be numbered everywhere 
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within the boundaries of ancient 
Poland. With the dawn of liberty, 
the unification of the movement, 
until then scattered and discon- 
nected, was undertaken. There is 
in the Parliament a Catholic group 
with a program of social reform 
and Christian democracy wisely 
progressive in the spirit of the 
Rerum Novarum. Taking inspira- 
tion from this group, the promoters 
of unification of Catholic social ac- 
tion proposed to realize in their 
scheme four main objects: the in- 
tellectual and moral uplift of the 
working class, its organization ac- 
cording to vocational groups, the 
formation of a strong political party 
from it, and finally the increase of 
its material comfort by means of 
various economic measures. The 
method of organization is as fol- 
lows: in the first place, a local 
workers’ association (at least thirty 
members in each) with a priest, 
named and approved by the bishop, 
occupying the post of adviser in 
matters touching Catholic doctrines 
and morals; a district confedera- 
tion, grouping the various local as- 
sociations; above that again the 
diocesan union; and at the top the 
national league. This organization 
has a numerical strength of 200,000 
working men and women grouped 
under the name of the League of 
Christian Workers’ Associations. 
The number is small, but the work 
is still in its infancy. 

Side by side with this movement, 
the work of Christian syndicates or 
trade-unions was boldly launched 
in 1918. Well-advised and friendly 
legislation helped its beginnings, 
and it is making rapid progress. 
The three main centers for this or- 
ganization of industrial workers are 
Warsaw, Cracow, and Wilno. The 
number of workers enrolled in such 















































trade-unions at Warsaw is 45,000, 
while the central organization at 
Cracow, drawing mainly on the 
coal fields of Cracow and the salt 
mines of Wieliczka, has an enrolled 
membership of about 80,000. The 
official organ of the Christian trade- 
unions of Poland is published at 
Warsaw. The organization of sim- 
ilar trade-unions for agricultural 
workers was undertaken about the 
end of 1918. To-day it includes a 
total of almost 100,000 unionists 
and possesses an official organ, The 
Agricultural Worker, and a Work- 
ers’ Bank for the support of its 
various codperative enterprises. The 
unification of the whole organiza- 
tion is achieved through the central 
federation at Warsaw. 

The efforts of Catholic women in 
the field of social action finds ex- 
pression in the Catholic Union of 
Polish Women, begun in 1907. The 
object of this association is to unite 
the Catholic women of Poland in 
work for national betterment and 
for the solution of feminist prob- 
lems in accord with the teachings 
and obligations of Catholic ethics. 
Divided into five sections, each sec- 
tion of the organization devotes it- 
self to work in some sphere of 
feminine activity; religion and 
moral training, education, social 
life, political and economic prob- 
lems affecting women, and spiritual 
aid for soldiers. The association, 
which is under the presidency of 
the Countess Wodzicka, had a mem- 
bership at the end of 1922 of about 
80,000. The general secretariate is 
, at Warsaw, and the union is affil- 
iated to the International Union of 
Catholic Women’s Leagues. 

Like the general movement for 
Catholic social action, the work of 
Catholic organization for youth 
took its rise in Poznan. A federa- 
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tion was, begun there in 1910 with 
a periodical called The Friend of 
Youth. As a result of a congress 
in Warsaw in February, 1918, the 
Federation of Associations of Polish 
Youth began its existence and since 
that date has methodically devel- 
oped through the whole of Poland. 
Under the direction of the Reverend 
Father Adamski, it groups all the 
different associations for young 
people between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-five who have left 
school and begun work. Seventeen 
local secretariates in the chief cities 
link together 1,929 associations, 
some of which are exclusively for 
young men, some for young ladies, 
while others are mixed. The gen- 
eral secretariate at Poznan unifies 
and controls the activities of the 
local groups, edits the official organ, 
prepares congresses, etc. The asso- 
ciation possesses its own publish- 
ing house and printing press. 

In addition to this general asso- 
ciation, there exists an association 
of working boys, the headquarters 
of which is at Cracow. Its activ- 
ities are fourfold: religious and 
civic instruction; after-school edu- 
cation, technical and intellectual; 
social study; hygiene and physical 
development. The work, which is 
under the direction of a Jesuit 
Father, has already given to the 
country some thousands of indus- 
trial workers well-fitted in every 
way to take their places as room 
or factory foremen. 

The students of secondary schools 
and universities are grouped in the 
“Renaissance,” the center of which 
is at Warsaw, where the association 
possesses a library and reading 
room and whence it makes known 
its ends through a periodical, The 
Current. Its activities resemble 
those of all Catholic student bodies: 
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association in intellectual work, 
participation in spiritual and cor- 
poral works of mercy, study-circles 
of various kinds, academies, etc. 
Branches exist in all the universities 
and in many secondary schools. 

The most popular and most 
strictly religious organization is the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. In 
various forms it groups all ages 
and classes. Poland possesses over 
400 sodalities affiliated to the Prima 
Primaria, with a total membership 
of over 50,000, and a periodical, 
Sodalis Marianus, with a circulation 
of 5,000. 

Despite the limits of this article, 
we cannot omit a mention of the 
press, the importance of which is 
widely recognized to-day. In 1923, 
there appeared in the Polish lan- 
guage 975 periodicals of various 
kinds in Poland itself, 107 in the 
United States of America, 23 in va- 
rious other countries. There are 
300 daily papers published in Po- 
land. The great majority of these 
publications are Catholic in spirit. 
Forty address themselves to the 
younger members of the commun- 
ity, and 48 are religious or eccle- 
siastical. The General Review, a 
literary periodical, has a circulation 
of 3,000; the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, 62,000; Faith and 
Life, 5,000; Catholic Missions, 
3,000; Catholic Voice, 20,000. 


-— 
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Before concluding, we may men- 
tion one grave danger that is men- 
acing the work of the Church in 
Poland. There exists at present a 
well-organized and, above all, a 
lavishly financed propaganda on 
behalf of the Y. M. C. A. and on 
behalf of various American sects, 
particularly the Methodists and 
Baptists. The hierarchy and the 
people, however, are alive to the 
danger and have begun to organize 
their efforts in opposition to this 
dangerous invasion. A measure 
has even been suggested in the 
Legislature prohibiting by law 
proselytizing efforts of this kind 
and excluding from Polish territory. 
all emissaries of such propaganda. 
The methods used by the propa- 
gandists recall those used by the 
same type of persons during the 
Irish famine of 1849. 

Let us hope that, once the eco- 
nomic crisis of the country has 
been successfully passed, Catholic 
activity in all its branches may de- 
velop still further. To judge 
merely by what has been done so 
far, and that in spite of numerous 
difficulties, there is every reason for 
confidence that the Poland of the 
future will be able to keep her tra- 
ditional place among the nations 
and remain under the protection of 
our Lady of Czenstochowa, “the 
bulwark of Christianity.” 





—_ 


PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS IN GERMANY. 


RECENT book by Prof. Herme- 
link of Marburg, Katholizis- 

mus und Protestantismus in der 
Gegenwart, reveals a disposition on 
the part of a large number of non- 


Catholic leaders in Germany to 


strive for a better and truer under- 
standing of the present-day aims, 
activities, hopes, successes and fail- 
ures, of the Catholic Church, and 
to create within the Evangelical 
Churches a new and correct attitude 


















































toward Catholicism. It states the 
fact that many Protestants who, 
twenty years ago, were anti-Cath- 
olic now hold pro-Catholic senti- 
ments. This change is_ traced 
chiefly to three sources: the present 
“monastic spring” in Germany, the 
Catholic youth movement, and the 
Eucharistic and liturgical move- 
ment. There has come also a clear 
realization that the Catholic Church 
holds a place to-day in the front 
line of human progress, that not 
only in the past have her philos- 
ophers, mystics, architects, been 
of the world’s greatest, but that 
at the present time she knows 
better than the Evangelical Church- 
es do, how to appraise, and use, 
and inspire modern art and 
modern literature for her own 
purposes. 

One of the greatest sources of ill- 
will toward Catholicism in the past 
has been the thoughtless repetition 
of age-old and unjust calumnies. 
Prof. Hermelink writes: “Why 
should not the Catholic Church in 
Germany and also the Evangelical 
Churches have some superior court 
or judge with whom either reli- 
gious party could at any time enter 
complaints and express wishes? 
Must conditions always remain 
what they are to-day? Must every 
interdenominational grievance be- 
come first the object of a thousand 
vexations, complaints, and denun- 
ciations, before there can be even a 
prospect of a remedy? Must the 
warpath always be trodden before 
relief can be obtained? Is this 
method dignified? Is it Christian? 
The Jesuit, B. Duhr, answering this 
suggestion (as first, made by Pro- 
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fessor Rade), proposes the selection 
of a mixed interdenominational 
commission in Germany, such as 
had previously been suggested in 
Sweden by the Vicar Apostolic, 
Monsignor Bitter,—a commission 
whose main duty it would be to 
examine textbooks for schools. In 
Sweden as well as in Germany 
these contain many false state- 
ments provoking to those of a dif- 
ferent religious denomination. I 
ask: Is the Annual Conference of 
German Bishops willing to take up 
this plan and to carry it out by en- 
tering into discussions with the Ger- 
man Government or the Teachers’ 
Assoeiations, so that all the books 
used by the people and youth of 
Germany can be submitted to a 
court able to give a just judgment 
and to guarantee the historical ac- 
curacy of the books. In this com- 
mission the chairmanship and cast- 
ing vote might be granted to a Cath- 
olic. Hic Rhodus, hic salta!” To 
this Father Matthias Reichmann, 
S.J. (Stimmen der Zeit, February- 
March, 1924), answers: “When 
some years ago we spoke of this 
proposal as acceptable to us, we 
pointed to the fact that at that time 
the Protestants of Germany had no 
official body possessing the power 
to enter into such negotiations. 
This defect has now been remedied 
through the creation of the German 
Evangelical Church Alliance with 
its various offices. Prof. Hermelink 
might have addressed his ‘Hic 
salta’! to this body. That the Cath- 
olic Bishops here, like the Bishop of 
Sweden, would gladly accept a court 
of arbitration of this character we 
may take for granted.” 





Nova et Vetera. 


TOLERANCE. 


It is in highest degree depressing 
and not a little remarkable that 
among a people and under a gov- 
ernment where freedom of worship, 
freedom of conscience and freedom 
of speech are embedded in the rock 
of fundamental law, there should 
now exist organizations whose sole 
aim is persecution, and that there 
should be many thousands of indi- 
viduals who, singly and in groups, 
constantly manifest an un-Amer- 
ican and un-Christian spirit in their 
attitude, their language and their 
acts toward those who differ from 
them even as to relatively minor 
matters. The preaching and the 
teaching of Christianity are appar- 
ently quite futile with all such; the 
spirit of Christ has wholly departed 
from them. Any comprehension of 
the underlying principles of Amer- 
ican government and American so- 
cial order is quite beyond the ken 
of all such; they are Prussian- 
minded and Russian-minded per- 
sons, in the sense thai they act as 
did the Prussian militarists, and as 
the Russian communists still do, 
toward all who venture to dissent 
from their views and practices. 
The persecuting tendency is a dis- 
tinctive mark of a barbarous peo- 
ple. These persons though living 
in the twentieth century in a free 
land and in communities where 
there are both churches and schools 
are, none the less, barbarians. 
Dean Inge sagely remarked that an- 
cient civilizations were destroyed 
by imported barbarians, whereas 
we breed our own. Dr. Johnson in 


his Dictionary remarked of toler- 
ance that though a good word it 
was not used. Perhaps one might 
now add that while tolerance is still 
a good word it is not practiced. ~ 

That tolerance which leads to 
genuine toleration is a mark of a 
well balanced mind and temper. It 
does not mean indifference to truth 
or weakness in seeking and defend- 
ing truth. What it means is that 
the tolerant person, realizing the 
dignity and the worth of the indi- 
vidual human spirit, grants to each 
and every human being the right 
which he claims for himself, 
namely, to shape his own convic- 
tions and his own beliefs in his own 
way. Argument not force, persua- 
sion not punishment, are his instru- 
ments of approach to those whom 
he would bring to his own way of 
thinking. As George Eliot once 
pointed out, the responsibility of 
tolerance lies with those who have 
the wider vision. 

Unhappily the time through 
which we are passing is one in 
which by a few wild words it is pos- 
sible to make tens of thousands of 
the ignorant intolerant of him who 
knows, tens of thousands of the un- 
thrifty and the poor intolerant of 
him who is thrifty and has gained 
possessions, and tens of thousands 
of those who have failed through 
defects of their own mind and their 
own character intolerant of him 
who has succeeded by brains and 
untiring devotion to a well con- 
sidered purpose. 

Men cannot long live together in 
an orderly society without tolera- 
tion, and there can be no genuine 
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toleration, other than the toleration 
which springs from indifference, 
unless it be the outgrowth of toler- 
ance. 


—NicHotas Murray Butier, Introduction to 
Purmurres Brooxs, Tolerance (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), pp. 1-4. 
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THE GOAL OF FEMINISM. 


AccorDING to this advanced 
school of Feminism, of which Ellen 
Key is the chief prophetess, the 
goal of the woman’s movement is 
the attainment by woman of sex 
freedom. All her achievements in 
other directions have been merely 
preparatory, a necessary training 
of the will in order to enable her to 
rise to this, her culminating eman- 
cipation. For this end it has been 
necessary for her to assert and 
prove her equality to man; for this 
she has received higher education; 
for this she has steeled herself in 
industrial struggle; for this she is 
to wield the ballot. All these 
things are for their own sake not 
worth striving for; their use is to 
arm woman with sufficient strength 
to win her supreme right. Not only 
is sex freedom the final goal of 
woman’s movement, but without it 
the achievements of the movement 
hitherto have been worse than use- 
less, for taken by themselves they 
rather degrade woman than other- 
wise. As Ellen Key declares: 

“The net result of these achieve- 
ments is merely to reduce woman 
to a competitive struggle with man, 
with no compensating advantage”; 
and “Whenever the conscious striv- 
ing to elevate the education and to 
secure the rights of woman has 
been profound it has been united 
with the desire to reform the posi- 
tion of woman in love and mar- 
riage.” 
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Another advocate exclaims: “The 
free power of Selection in Love. 


Yes! That is the true Female 
Franchise. It must be regained by 
woman. Existing marriage is a 
pernicious survival of the patriar- 
chal age.” In the view of these in- 
trepid feminists the woman who 
stops short of the final goal of the 
woman’s movement is not so much 
prudent as blind, not so much rea- 
sonable as cowardly, not so much 
wise as incompetent. ! 

American feminists are recognis- 
ing more slowly than their Swedish, 
German and English sisters that the 
extreme feminists are but extend- 
ing the logical argument from the 
suffragist premises. As Katharine 
Anthony confesses: “The extreme 
feminists have pushed on into 
fields of controversy which have 
estranged the more conservative 
spirits of their own ranks but 
which have nevertheless been the 
logical outgrowth of the self-same 
faith.” And, “So completely have 
we, the political column of the 
woman movement, accepted our 
specialty that people are just begin- 
ning to discover that Feminism 
means more than suffragism; that 
the ballot for the ballot’s sake is not 
the whole meaning of the suffrage 
agitation: that the political de- 
mands of women are inseparable 
from the social, educational, and 
economic demands of the whole 
feminist movement.” 


—Mre. anno Mrs. JoHn Martin, Feminism 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), pp. 7-9. 
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Ku-KLuxIsM IN ENGLAND IN 1851. 


I po not deny that there are great 
names on the side of Protestantism, 
which require to be considered by 
themselves;—minds, which  cer- 
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tainly are superior to the influences 
of party, the prejudices of educa- 
tion, the suggestions of self-inter- 
est, the seductions of place and po- 
sition, and the tyranny of public 
opinion. And again, there are Prot- 
estant arguments, clear and broad, 
which remain, whether Protestant- 
ism is received, or whether it is not. 
I allow all this: but now I am con- 
sidering, not the Protestantism of 
the few, but of the many: those 
great men, and those philosophical 
arguments, whatever be their 
weight, have no influence with the 
many. Crowds do not assemble in 
Exeter Hall, mobs do not burn the 
Pope, from reverence for Lord 
Bacon, Locke, or Butler, or for any- 
thing those gifted men have re- 
corded. I am treating of the un- 
popularity of Catholicism, now and 
here, as it exists in the year 1851, 
and in London, or in Edinburgh, or 
in Birmingham, or in Bristol, or in 
Manchester, or in Glasgow; among 
the gentlemen and yeomen of York- 
shire, Devonshire, and Kent; in the 
Inns of Court, and in the schools 
and colleges of the land; and I say 
this Tradition does not flow from 
the mouth of the half-dozen wise, 
or philosophic, or learned men who 
can be summoned in its support, 
but is a tradition of nursery stories, 
school stories, public-house stories, 
club-house stories, drawing-room 
stories, platform stories, pulpit 
stories ;—a tradition of newspapers, 
magazines, reviews, pamphlets, ro- 
mances, novels, poems, and light 
literature of all kind, literature of 
the day;—a tradition of selections 
from the English classics, bits of 
poetry, passages of history, ser- 
mons, chance essays, extracts from 
books of travel, anonymous anec- 
dotes, lectures on prophecy, state- 
ments and arguments of polemical 
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writers, made up into small octavos 
for class-books, and into pretty 
miniatures for presents;—a tradi- 
tion floating in the air; which we 
found in being when we first came 
to years of reason; which has been 
borne in upon us-by all we saw, 
heard, or read, in high life, in par- 
liament, in law courts, in general 
society; which our fathers told us 
had ever been in their day; a tradi- 
tion, therefore, truly universal and 
immemorial, and good as far as a 
tradition can be good, but after all, 
not more than a tradition is worth: 
I mean, requiring some ultimate 
authority to make it trustworthy. 
Trace up, then, the tradition to its 
very first startings, its roots and 
its sources, if you are to form a 
judgment whether it is more than 
a tradition. It may be a good tradi- 
tion, and yet after all good for noth- 
ing. What profit, though ninety- 
nine links of a chain be sound, if 
the topmost is broken? Now I do 
not hesitate to assert, that this 
Protestant Tradition, on which 
English faith hangs, is wanting just 
in the first link. Fierce as are its 
advocates, and high as is its sanc- 
tion, yet, whenever we can pursue 
it through the mist of immemorial 
reception in which it commonly 
vanishes, and can arrive at its be- 
ginnings, forthwith we find a flaw 
in the argument. Either facts are 
not forthcoming, or they are not 
sufficient for the purpose: some- 
times they. turn out to be imagina- 
tions or inventions, sometimes ex- 
aggerations, sometimes misconcep- 
tions; something or other comes to 
light which blunts their efficiency, 
and throws suspicion on the rest. 
Testimonies which were quoted as 
independent turn out to be the 
same, or to be contradictory of each 
other, or to be too improbable to be 
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true, or to have no good authority 
at all: so that our enemies find they 
cannot do better, after all, than fall 
back on the general reception of 
the Tradition itself, as a reason for 
receiving the Tradition; and they 
find it prudent to convict us of all 
manner of crimes, on the simple 
ground of our being notoriously ac- 
cused of them. 


—Joun Henny Newman, D.D., Present Po- 
sition of Catholics in England (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 87-89. 
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MAN THE VISION-MAKER. 


Man has been called by utilita- 
rian philosophers a_tool-making 
animal—the highest praise they 
know how to bestow. More surely 
he is a vision-making animal, or, as 
St. Thomas Aquinas suggests, a 
contemplative animal, since “this 
act alone in man is proper to him, 
and is in no way shared by any 
other being in this world”; a crea- 
ture of perverse and unpractical 
ideals, dominated by dreams no 
less than by appetites—dreams 
which can only be justified upon 
the theory that he moves towards 
some other goal than that of phys- 
ical perfection or intellectual su- 
premacy, is controlled by some 
higher and more vital reality than 
that of determinists. One is driven 
te the conclusion that if the theory 
of evolution is to include or ex- 
plain the facts of artistic and spir- 
itual experience—and it cannot be 
accepted by any serious thinker if 
these great tracts of consciousness 
remain outside its range—it must 
be rebuilt on a mental rather than 
a physical basis. 

Even the most normal, most or- 
dinary human life includes in its 
range fundamental experiences— 
violent and unforgettable sensa- 
tions—forced on us as it were 
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against our will, for which science 
finds it d to account. These ex- 
periences and sensations, and the 
hours of exalted emotion which 
they bring with them—often recog- 
nized by us as the greatest, most 
significant hours of our lives—ful- 
fill no office in relation to her pet 
“functions of nutrition and repro- 
duction.” It is true that they are 
far-reaching in their effects on 
character; but they do little or 
nothing to assist that character in 
its struggle for physical life. To 
the unprejudiced eye many of them 
seem hopelessly out of place in a 
universe constructed on _ strictly 
physico-chemical lines—look al- 
most as though nature, left to her- 
self, tended to contradict her own 
beautifully logical laws. Their 
presence, more, the large place 
which they fill in the human world 
of appearance, is a puzzling circum- 
stance for deterministic philos- 
ophers; who can only escape from 
the dilemma here presented to 
them by calling these things illu- 
sions, and dignifying their own 
more manageable illusions with the 
title of facts. 

Amongst the more intractable of 
these groups of perceptions and ex- 
periences are those which we con- 
nect with religion, with pain, and 
with beauty. All three, for those 
selves which are capable of receiv- 
ing their messages, possess a mys- 

rious authority far in excess of 
those feelings, arguments, or ap- 
pearances which they may happen 
te contradict. All three, were the 

niverse of the naturalists true, 
would be absurd; all three have 
ever been treated with the rever- 
ence due to vital matters by the 
best minds of the race. 


EveaLyn Unoennii, Mysticism (London: 
thuen & Co., Ltd.), pp. 19, 20. 


















Tue Gotp Test APPLIED TO 
RELIGION. 


Previous to the great war, Cath- 
olics—especially those living in 
mixed society—were often made 
feel the sting of a hoary taunt that 
did service for many a decade. We 
were told that Catholic countries 
were all poor and backward, while 
Protestant nations were wealthy, 
and marching in the van of prog- 
ress and enlightenment. One re- 
sult of the war is, that it has set 
men revising their opinions and dis- 
carding many long-cherished no- 
tions. Hence, this ancient gibe is 
not so popular now... . 

Though France has had Govern- 
ments bitterly hostile to Christian 
belief, we cannot forget that she 
has an accredited representative at 
the Vatican, and the Pope has a 
Nuncio at Paris; that there are mil- 
lions of fervent French Catholics, 
that she contributes vast yearly 
sums towards the propagation of 
the Faith, and her missionaries are 
to be found labouring among the 
pagans in the most remote and in- 
hospitable portions of the globe. 
She still calls herself the “Eldest 
Daughter of the Church,” and by 
no stretch of language can you call 
France a “Protestant Nation.” But 
is this Catholic country impover- 
ished? Did she show weakness or 
signs of senile decay during the 
war? ... Just now she has a tight 
grip on the country that gave birth 
to Luther, and was for many a year 
singled out as a model of Protestant 
enlightenment. 

Belgium, too, is a Catholic king- 
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dom, and a hive of industrial 
energy. The population she main- 
tains on her limited territory is a 
world wonder. So we see that the 
first part of this bold assertion has 
no foundation in fact. But since 
both Spain and Ireland have been 
constantly brought forward as illus- 
trations of the supposed numbing 
effect of Catholic life on human 
energies, these two countries now 
demand our attention. 

By the way, it is remarkable that 
those people who constantly point 
to Spain are discreetly silent about 
Holland. Yet the case of both 
stands precisely on all fours—Hol- 
land, too, was once formidable. 
Her fleet and armies were big fac- 
tors to reckon with, and she now no 
longer holds a place in the front 
rank of nations. But to maintain 
their position anti-Catholic writers 
and speakers are forced to remain 
silent about Holland. It would de- 
feat their purpose to act otherwise. 
For, if poverty is the scourge of 
Heaven on Spain for its Catholicity, 
they would find it difficult to assign 
a reason why the same scourge has 
fallen on the back of her Protestant 
neighbour. .. . 

Those who manufacture an anti- 
Catholic weapon out of the present 
condition of Spain are best an- 
swered by being reminded that God 
cannot vary the standards of His 
hate or love; and if He—as they as- 
sure us—gives wealth as a proof of 
His affection, then Spain is the last 
country they should appeal to. 
For Spain, in the sixteenth century 
(and God’s ways do not change 
with centuries), was then more in- 
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tensely Catholic than she is to-day; 
but she was also the greatest 
Power in Europe. Her King ruled 
more subjects than any man since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 
She smashed the Moorish power, 
she formed a solid breakwater to 
the tide of Protestant revolt, and 
she was enterprising enough to dis- 
cover America. Here you have two 
contemporaneous facts—Spain in- 
tensely Catholic, and Spain exult- 
ing in power and wealth. It would 
be interesting to know how anti- 
Catholic writers and orators would 
make this square with their 
astounding theory. . . . 

We are also invited to study the 
condition of Ireland especially the 
northern portion, and observe in 
how many cases the sheltered man- 
sion and broad acres will be found 
to have a Protestant master, while 
the Papist may be discovered in a 
cabin. There, we are exultantly as- 
sured, is proof positive of Heaven’s 
benediction on the reformed creed. 
Here again we find them searching 
Heaven for explanation of facts 
that lies at their feet. 

There is no need to scale the 
skies to find the cause of this un- 


equal distribution of Ireland’s 
wealth. It can be found in the 
Penal Code and the “Crowbar 


Brigade” that sent the Catholics to 
shiver in the bogs and on the moun- 
tain side, while the rich lands of 
their fathers were parcelled out 
among the followers of the im; 
ported creed. Catholics may char, 
itably endeavour to forget that bit 
ter wrong; but when the spoiler’s 
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he Pope held among crowned 
heads was made a subject of re- 
proach. Oh! the contrast to the 
Protestant emperors, with mar- 
shalled millions behind them! 
What a change a few years have 
brought in all this boasting! 
Thrones have tottered, crowns 
have fallen from royal heads, and 
of those who wore them are 
hunted fugitives, while the position 
of the Papacy is stronger than it 
has been for centuries, as a few 
s will show. Before the war 
there were only two ambassadors 
and thirteen envoys accredited to 
he Vatican. Now there are seven 
ambassadors, nineteen envoys, and 
even other countries with diplo- 
matic relations established; but, as 
yet, no representative appointed. 


—Rev. Micnast J. Poeran, S.J., in The Irish 
row yaaa Record (Dublin), May, 1924, pp. 
461 
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THE Irish NATION AND THE IRISH 
LANGUAGE. 


THE significance of Woodrow 
Wilson is the proof which his 
career affords of the enduring bond 
which is made between nations by 
a common language and a common 
culture. The English do not like 
the Americans, and the Americans 
do not like the English. They did 
not like each other before the war, 
they did not like each other during 
the war, and they do not like each 
other now. Their relations, up to 
1914, were seldom cordial. Yet 
America from the first day of the 
war fought with England, for her 
“neutrality”’—covering and _ safe- 








offspring to-day point to their owt 
pampered fatness as a proof, not 
man’s iniquity, but God’s favour 
lying cant can go no further, an¢ 
human patience has reached it} 
limit. Finally, the poor positiop 






guarding, as it did, her manufac- 
ture of munitions for England at a 
time when England could not 
manufacture them herself—was of 
more assistance to England than 
her active interference would have 
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been; and when the day came that 
that active interference was worth 
more to England than her neutral- 
ity, she declared war on Germany. 
Why? That is the question I 
would like everybody in Ireland 
who hopes for the survival of this 
nation to ponder. 

There were in America enough 
Irishmen and enough Germans to 
have made America really neutral 
and to have prevented her from de- 
claring war on Germany if they had 
tried. They did not try. They 
were busy in proving themselves to 
be 100 per cent. Americans, and 
they joined in every stunt that the 
American warmakers produced. 


Why? Not that they loved Ireland 
or Germany less, not that they 
loved England more, but simply 
that they formed part of a nation 
which is as integral a portion of 
the British Empire as are Canada 


and Australia. 

The language of the United States 
of America is the English language. 
It sure has a local variation, but the 
American dialect of English is not 
nearly so far from the London or 
Birmingham dialects as are the 
Yorkshire and the Devon, and the 
educated and literary languages of 
England and America are the 
same. The culture of the United 
States of America is the English 
culture, and its history is the his- 
tory of England. /t does not begin 
with Columbus, but with the Pil- 
grim Fathers. “New Spain” has 
vanished out of ken, and in its 
place are Maryland and Virginia. 
American literature begins with 
Piers Plowman, even though its 
own local contribution to the main 
stream does not begin for many 
centuries after his time. 

That is the real significance of 
Woodrow Wilson. Himself a man 
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of small ability and of character 
too rigid to be great, a nonconform- 
ist preacher type, with the custom- 
ary pedagogic intolerance and over- 
bearingness, he goes down to his- 
tory a great man simply and solely 
because in a great world crisis he 
was the real American and inter- 
preted accurately the real wish of 
his nation, which was to save Eng- 
land. Everything he did was only 
a maneeuvre to effect this, and every 
principle and point he enunciated 
was of value to him only so far as 
it helped to effect this. The govern- 
ing class of America knew, when 
war broke out, that they were Eng- 
lish. Wilson knew. He waited 
until the people knew. And the 
rest is writ in blood and treachery 
and broken and partitioned nations 
all over the map of Europe. 

What chance, then, has Ireland 
of surviving? Here she is, seventy 
miles from some forty millions of 
English speakers on the East and 
two thousand from some hundred 
and fifty millions of English speak- 
ers on the West—what chance has 
she of escaping alive? Just one. 
The Irish language. Either it be- 
comes the language of the Irish peo- 
ple or the Irish Nation vanishes— 
even though we might get an Ire- 
land as free politically as the 
United States is. Not physical 
boundaries but spiritual boundaries 
define a nation. 

We have broken each others’ 
heads, and almost cut Ireland’s 
physical throat, about the differ- 
ence between two shillings and one 
florin. Ultimately there is no dif- 
ference. Neither the two shillings 
nor the florin will buy us security 
or survival. The Irish language 
will. Nothing else will. 


—P. S. O’Heasarr, in Studies 
March, 1924, pp. 129, 130. 


(Dublin), 














Editoria 

I 
T has been difficult to make !the 
public see the faults of Hj G. 
Wells. Americans particularly Rave 
been slow to recognize that the snost 
fluent and prolific author of mod- 
ern times could not possibly 
all the knowledge to which he 
tends. But now at last he has 


tured, in one of his multitudi 
opinions, to touch us in a sore 










Philadelphia Record takes hi 

task, severely but justly: 
“H. G. Wells, the historian- 

ist, has written a new book, 


the reviewer’s extracts froin it, 
combines in a -rare degreg the 
writer’s striking capacity for im- 


parting misinfprma- 
‘tion and his #ropa- 
ganda for his} well- 
known views én So- 
cialism. The time is supposed to 
be about 2,000 years in the future, 
and one of the characters, the rein- 
carnation of an Englishman jof to- 
day, is enlightening some ft his 
friends on how the benighted peo- 
ple of the twentieth cent mis- 
managed everything. Here is a 
brief excerpt: 

“*T can’t explain everything,’ said 
Sarnac. ‘The fact omn that 


Waking up 
to Wells. 


England grudged its own children 
the shabbiest education, and) so for 
the matter of that did every other 
country. They saw things | differ- 
ently in those days. They were still 
in the competitive cave. erica, 
which was a much richer country 
than England, as wealth went then, 
had, if possible, meaner and shab- 
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bier schools for her common peo- 
ple.’ 

“It is this reference to American 
schools that will especially arouse 
the ire of many. Mr. Wells knows 
almost nothing about the United 
States, having been here only a 
short time at the time of the naval 
disarmament conference; but on his 
return home he had the effrontery 
to express himself about the public 
schools here in much the same 
fashion as the above quotation. 
Possibly he is right about England, 
but there is certainly no ground for 
the fling at America as providing 
even ‘meaner and shabbier schools 
for her common people.’ 

“If there is one thing upon which 
the American people may justly 
pride themselves it is the generous 
provision they have made for giving 
their children at least the rudi- 
ments of education. To be sure, 
there are still many small and mean 
schools, especially in rural districts, 
but as the financial condition of 
their communities improves these 
are being steadily replaced by better 
modern structures. 

“In saying this there is no inten- 
tion to claim that American schools 
are perfect in every way, and that 
no foreigner has any right to criti- 
cize them. Admittedly there are 
many defects, and the results often 
seem out of proportion to the ex- 
penditures; but it cannot be said 
truthfully that the spirit of Amer- 
ica is one of stinginess in providing 
for the instruction of its children. 
The amount of money spent on the 
public schools is enormous, and the 
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desire is to provide a good educa- 
tion. If we often fail in this, that 
is still no justification for misrepre- 
senting the facts, as Mr. Wells 
does. Instead of trying to learn 
the truth, he simply gives rein to 
his prejudice, and in this way sup- 
plies a fair measure of the fashion 
in which he writes history. Mr. 
Wells is, of course, a great novelist, 
but when it comes to extreme ac- 
curacy of statement regarding con- 
crete facts he often leaves much to 
be desired.” 


OME months ago, when I pub- 
lished an article on H. G. Wells 
in this magazine, a few persons, in 
England and America, wrote to say 
that the treatment given was rather 
“vigorous.” But now that a prom- 
inent American journal has awak- 
ened to a realization 
of Wells’s “striking 
capacity for impart- 
ing misinformation,” 
and has called attention to the fact 
that “instead of trying to learn the 
truth, he gives rein to his prej- 
udices,” other American organs 
will probably begin to see the light, 
and by and by the tide of American 
opinion will turn against the om- 
niscient and infallible Mr. Wells. 
Not that I hope to see Wells en- 
tirely discredited. I have enjoyed 
his early writings as much as any- 
one. But the pity is that he did not 
confine himself to romance pure 
and simple. He has the most facile 
and sweeping imagination in all 
the world. But his readers will 
have to learn that an over-exuber- 
ant imagination is a handicap to an 
historian or a sociologist. 

If a man who has been in Amer- 
ica can say that the American 
schools are “mean and shabby,” he 
is not even a good reporter. If he 


Eyes that 
See Not. 
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cannot accurately report what is 
before his eyes, how can he accu- 
rately describe conditions that ex- 
isted in medieval, or ancient, or 
prehistoric times? The newspaper 
has properly diagnosed the reason 
of Wells’s inability to see things as 
they are: he sees, not with his eyes, 
but with his mind, and his mind is 
obsessed with theories. Whether 
he is looking at the American pub- 
lic schools, or at Napoleon Bona- 
parte, or at Buddha, or at primitive 
Christianity, he sees “darkly” 
through his sociological prejudices. 
Yet, in many of those “mean and 
shabby” million-dollar schools, 
Wells’s Outline is held as the Bible 
—more than the Bible. 


LOSE upon the heels of this 
little discussion with Mr. Wells 
comes the statement of the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education of 
New York City, Mr. George J. Ryan, 
that “the present building program 
provides for 210 new 
school buildings at 
a cost of $150,277,- 
514.” In addition to 
this, the expenditure for buildings 
in 1923 will bring the total to nearly 
$200,000,000. Yet with all these ex- 
penditures, in New York City (made 
or promised), the State of New 
York will still rank low amongst 
the other States in point of per 
capita cost of education. In 1920 
New York State was third from the 
lowest. In some States there is 
twice as much per capita expendi- 
ture for education as in New York. 
Mr. Wells probably knows nothing 
of these facts and figures. He did 
not even go away from the Atlantic 
seaboard during his visit. Yet he 
ventures to dogmatize about us. 
And this is the man who went into 
Russia and, after being personally 


Millions, yet 
“Shabby”? 
























conducted by Bolsheviki officials 
here and there, to a few well-chosen 
spots, returned to England fairly 
satisfied with what he saw, and in 
a mood to defend Bolshevism. He 
sees us unfavorably; he sees Russia 
favorably. As I say, he sees with 
his mind and not his eyes. We are 
non-socialistic and therefore he 
‘thinks us backward. Russia is rad- 
ically socialist and therefore prom- 
ising. Even Emma Goldman can 
see straighter than H. G. Wells. Yet 
Wells is both an historian and a 
prophet to many moderns. But 
some of us would have more con- 
fidence in a man’s being able to see 
the past and the future if he could 
see the present. 


-— 
oe 





E world is slowly being con- 
verted to good taste. In Sep- 
tember, 1923, I stated in these col- 
umns that “The editorial ‘We’ is 
awkward, stilted, and pompous,” 
and that in consequence it would 
be dropped from THE CATHOLIC 
Woritp. Now comes a paragraph 
in William Lyon Phelps’s interest- 
ing department, “As I Like It,” in 
Scribner’s Magazine, corroborating 
my view. 
“Doctor W. W. Keen asks me if 
I can do anything to stop the prac- 
tice of using substitutes for the 
first personal pronoun. When he 
was revising a vast medical work, 
he went through all the pages, and 
whenever he came 
to ‘the author,’ ‘the 
writer,’ etc., he sub- 
stituted ‘I.’ Such 
synonyms are an awkard false 
modesty that really attracts more 
attention to the ‘writer’ than if he 
had frankly said ‘I.’” “Well,” says 
Dr. Phelps, “I heartily agree with 
this distinguished surgeon, and the 


the “I.” 
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proof of it is the title of this depart- 
ment whith I am conducting.” 


EYWOOD BROUN alls his 
column in the New York 
World “It Seems to Me,” but until 
recently used the “We” throughout. 
But now he has changed to “I,” and 
he quotes from Isaac Goldberg, who 
writes in the Haldeman-Julius 
Weekly: 

“Perhaps we concern ourselves 
too much with such externalities; 
whether one employ the first per- 
son frankly and simply, as I believe 
in doing, or use the so-called ‘royal 
we,’ which strikes me as a pom- 
pous anachronism, or stand off from 
one’s self and use ‘he’ and ‘she’ 
where ‘I’ would logically belong— 
it is in every case the ‘I’ that does 
the writing. And often... the 
‘he’ and the ‘we’ conceal a great 
deal more egotism than the ‘I.’” 


- 
=<— 


ICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is now enduring persecution 
by the “Dry” forces, because of his 
public statement that Prohibition 





is absurd and ineffectual. Very ap- 
propriately, there- 

fore, comes a lit- Butler and 
tle book on “Tol- Brooks on 
erance,” reprinted Tolerance. 


from the works of 
Phillips Brooks, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Butler. The introduc- 
tion is dated February 22d. Calcu- 
lating for the time necessary to put 
the little book through the press, 
and perhaps anticipating his anti- 
prohibition statement, Dr. Butler 
seems to have planned to have the 
plea for tolerance appear at just 
the moment when his critics would 
need it most. That, of course, is 
only a surmise. Doubtless, Dr. 
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Butler was thinking of his country 
rather than of himself. At any 
rate, the volume is thought-provok- 
ing in the extreme. It contains 
much that is good, and perhaps an 
equal amount of what is not so 
good. 

Take, for example, this one par- 
ticular good point: “Tolerance,” 
says Bishop Brooks, “is composed 
of two elements—first, positive con- 
viction; second, sympathy with 
men whose convictions differ from 
our own.” “Does it seem strange,” 
he asks, “to claim that both these 
elements are necessary to make a 
true tolerance? Have we been in 
the habit of thinking that strong 
positive conviction was almost in- 
compatible with tolerance?” He 
admits that some men have thought 
that tolerance indicates not so much 
a deference for the opinion of 
others, as suspicion about one’s 
own opinion. He quotes Charles 
James Fox: “The only foundation 
for tolerance is a degree of skepti- 
cism,” and he records the fact that 
“a clergyman speaking at Harvard 
declared that ‘The Puritans were 
intolerant, as all men, the world 
over, have always been and will al- 
ways be when they are in solemn 
earnest for truth or error.’” Bishop 
Brooks denies that principle. He 
says, “I think that these are mel- 
ancholy words.” 

But surely there is a challenging 
principle. Must not men who feel 
strongly that they possess the 
truth, be intolerant of what they 
are quite convinced is error? What 
of the “noble passion” of indigna- 
tion? Is not tolerance a synonym 
for apathy? Does it not necessarily 
indicate that one is uncertain of his 
own views? Who, then, is right, 
Charles James Fox and the minister 
at Harvard, or Phillips Brooks? 
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RE is a pretty question. To 
put it in other words: What 
does tolerance imply? If I am ab- 
solutely sure that my own view is 
right, am I not also absolutely sure 
that all who differ with me are 
wrong? If, under 
such circumstances, 
I am patient with 
them, must there 
not be an element of condescension 
or of pity in my mental attitude? 
And is this true tolerance? Or 
must I, in order to be truly tolerant, 
say,—and think,—“The other fel- 
low’s views are as good as mine. 
He may be right. Since he may be 
right, I may be wrong. That is to 
say, the ultimate foundation of my 
tolerance is skepticism about my 
own position.” 

Phillips Brooks answers: “We 
want to assert most positively that 
so far from earnest personal con- 
viction and generous tolerance be- 
ing incompatible with one another, 
the two are necessary each to each. 
‘It is the natural feeling of all of 
us,’ said Frederick Maurice, in one 
of those utterances of his which at 
first sound like paradoxes, and by 
and by seem to be axioms,—‘it is 
the natural feeling of all of us that 
charity is founded upon the uncer- 
tainty of truth. I believe it is 
founded on the certainty of truth.’” 

That is a brave and beautiful 
statement, but I must confess that 
I see an insuperable difficulty about 
a man’s having “certainty of truth,” 
if he belongs, like Maurice and 
Brooks, to a Church that disclaims 
infallibility. Take, for instance, 
the present controversy between 
the “modernists” and the “funda- 
mentalists” in the Episcopal 
Church. Fundamentalists and mod- 
ernists both admit—indeed they 
boast—that their Church does not 


Is Tolerance 
Skepticism? 




















teach infallibly. Therefore nobody 
in that Church knows with abso- 
lute certainty. He may think that 
he knows; he may valiantly protest 
that he is certain. But, in fact, the 
basis of his certainty is subjective. 
He is his own last court of appeal, 
just as truly as if he were a Bap- 
tist, or a Presbyterian, or a Congre- 
gationalist. If he is sufficiently 
logical to recognize that fact, it 
should be easy for him to practice 
tolerance. “He knows not and he 
knows that he knows not.” Why, 
then, should he be dogmatic? Tol- 
erance, in him, should be, not only 
easy, but inevitable. But, with all 
deference to Frederick Maurice and 
Phillips Brooks, it will be a toler- 
ance based upea uncertainty. 


UT what of Catholics? We be- 
long to an infallible Church. 
We are as absolutely certain of the 
truths of faith as we are of the sun 
in heaven, or the earth under our 
feet. Indeed, we are more certain, 
for the heavens and 
Catholics the earth may pass 
and away at any mo- 
Tolerance. ment, and the truth 
is eternal. The pri- 
mary and essential tenet of our 
faith is that we know the truth in 
religion as surely as if we heard it 
from the lips of Christ. “He that 
heareth you, heareth Me.” -If, then, 
we tolerate opinions contrary to 
the teaching of the Church, and of 
Christ, are we not disloyal to the 
Church and to Christ? 

The answer is in the catechism. 
We are not tolerant of error. We 
are tolerant of those who are in 
error. Nor need we have even the 
tiniest element of condescension in 
our feeling towards them. For it is 
no credit to us that we have the 
true faith, Even if we are con- 
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verts and have had to battle for the 
true faith, it is still a gift of God. 
Why God gave it to us and not to 
others, we do not know. We keep 
in mind the dictum of St. Paul: 
“What hast thou that thou hast not 
received? And if thou hast re- 
ceived, why dost thou glory as if 
thou hadst not received?” The 
basis of our tolerance is a profound 
humility,—which is not only con- 
sistent with certainty, but is, truly 
speaking, a necessary condition of 
certainty. Intolerance is funda- 
mentally pride. Pride ruins faith, 
or if it does not ruin faith, it damns 
the soul as effectively as if it had 
ruined faith. 


OOKING at the matter from this 
point of view, it is easy to see 
that only the Catholic can be really 
tolerant. The Protestant, whose 
religion is based on private judg- 
ment, admits logically that the 
other fellow may be right. Then 
where is the place for “tolerance”? 
If the other fellow may be right, 
—has, indeed, as much chance of 
being right as I have,—what credit 
have I in “tolerating” him? I ought 
to be glad that he tolerates me. 
But if I rest my faith, not on 
private judgment, but on the teach- 
ing of an infallible Church, then I 
know that I am right, not because 
I am I, but because I “hear the 
Church.” If, then, knowing that I 
am right, I am tolerant with others 
whom with equal certainty I know 
to be wrong, and if I mingle no 
nasty condescension, no “charity” 
(in the mean sense) with my tol- 
eration, then I am tolerant indeed. 
Remembering, however, that I get 
the truth, not from myself, but 
from an infallible Church,—the 
mouthpiece of the infallible Christ, 
—it will be no virtue in me to be 
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tolerant. Tolerance is not a virtue 
(in the sense of a credit) to any- 
one. It is simply common sense. 
But (as the saying goes) how un- 
common is common sense. 


_ 
—— 





ND now for one of the ideas of 
Phillips Brooks which is not 

so good. He seems to think that all 
heretics are in good faith. Nowhere 
in these two lectures does he even 
seem to suspect that heresy can 
be a sin and a crime, 

Are Heretics in any circum- 
Always stances. Not all her- 
Sincere? etics have been dis- 
interested. Not all 

have been sincere. Many have 
been simply self-seeking disturbers. 
Many have been cruel. Many have 
been immoral. We have a good ex- 
ample of what the medieval heretics 
were like, in the Bolsheviki of to- 
day. The Bolsheviki are rebels 
against the established order. So 
far so good. The established order 
is not sacrosanct. It is not perfect. 
It can be improved. It should be 
improved. But the Bolsheviki are 
not content with agitation for social 
and political reform. They are vio- 
lent, and cruel, and murderous, 
however our radical weeklies may 
defend them. If the non-Bolshevik 
peoples had not been too busy, or 
too exhausted, to launch a crusade 
against the forces of Lenin and 
Trotski, the crusade would have oc- 
curred and would have been justi- 
fied. Heresy as such, be it social or 
political, or religious, should not be 
suppressed by force. But when to 
heresy are allied wholesale murder 
and atrocious cruelty, it would be 
well to oppose it with armies, if 
need be. Such was the heresy, for 
example, of the Albigenses in the 
thirteenth century. Yet Bishop 
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Brooks, with more indignation than 
discretion, says that “Simon de 
Montfort slaughtered the Albigenses 
in 1209.” The assumption is that 
the Albigenses were “noble her- 
etics” suffering for conscience’ sake. 
The truth is they were medieval 
Bolsheviki, with all the worst faults 
of the modern madmen of Moscow. 
Bishop Brooks should have remem- 
bered that fact. Then he could 
have spared his indignation to use 
in behalf of high-minded if wrong- 
headed heretics. 

But, very oddly for one who is 
recommending tolerance, he recom- 
mends two of the most intolerant 
men who ever lived, John Calvin 
and Oliver Cromwell. He even goes 
so far as to speak of the latter de- 


lectable gentleman 

as “Oliver Cromwell, The “Truly 
who, after all, struck Tolerant” 
more nearly than Cromwell! 


any other English- 

man of his time the true note 
of tolerance”! There is not room 
in this paragraph, nor in a dozen 
issues of this whole magazine, 
even to enumerate the multitu- 
dinous cruelties of Cromwell, but 
his intolerance is so surely estab- 
lished by authentic history, that 
one who calls him the most tolerant 
Englishman of his time, is making 
a terrible indictment against all 
Englishmen of that time. Phillips 
Brooks, in his simple good nature, 
seems to believe Cromwell’s pious 
protestation, “Brethren, in things 
of the mind, we look for no com- 
pulsion but that of light and rea- 
son.” Disregarding the flaming 
hypocrisy of that remark, it will 
suffice to say that liberty is a “thing 
of the mind,” and that what the 
Irish were asking in Cromwell’s 
time was liberty. Did Cromwell 
submit them to the “compulsion of 























light and reason?” It is a pity that 
Phillips Brooks could not find a 
better example of tolerance. To 
commend Calvin and Cromwell in 
a treatise on tolerance is carrying 
tolerance too far. Tolerance must 
not violate truth. 


ERE is little hope, I fear, that 

the people who most need a 
homily on tolerance, the Ku-Klux 
Klan and their sympathizers, will 
read either Butler’s introduction, or 
Brooks’s lectures. But one might 
wish that if they will not read a 
book, they might at least read a 
newspaper. It would be well if 
every bigot in the country could 
have seen an editorial in the New 
York World of May 14th. There 
is not room for all of it in these 
pages, but it reads in part thus: 

“Senator Underwood of Alabama 
announces that he will carry to the 
floor of the Democratic Convention 

a plank reaffirming 
Anti- the opposition of the 
Ku-Klux Democratic Party to 
Platforms. ‘all secret political 

societies, by what- 
ever name they may be called,’ and 
declaring, as in 1856: 

‘That the foundation of this 
Union of States having been laid 
in, and its prosperity, expansion, 
and preéminent example in free 
government built upon, entire free- 
dom in matters of religious con- 
cernment, and no respect of per- 
son in regard to rank or place of 
birth, no party can justly be deemed 
national, constitutional, or in ac- 
cordance with American principles 
which bases its exclusive organiza- 
tion upon religious opinions and 
accidental birthplace.’ 

“That is a line on which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama can afford to 
fight to the bitter end. For the 
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Democratic Party cannot go before 
the people of this country until its 
record on religious freedom is ab- 
solutely plain. The issue made by 
the Ku-Klux Klan strikes at the 
root of American institutions. The 
Democratic Party can neither yield 
to the Klan nor sidestep the issue. 
It must, if it is to continue as a 
national party, meet the issue 
squarely. 

“The World hopes, and has often 
suggested, that the issue of the Klan 
will be taken out of national pol- 
itics by an identical declaration in 
all party platforms. That would be 
the patriotic and the wise thing to 
do at Cleveland and at New York, 
and wherever else a party conven- 
tion may be held. But whatever 
the Republicans desire to do, the 
duty of the Democracy is perfectly 
plain. 

“The World is quite well aware 
how ardently the political managers 
of many candidates would like to 
dodge the question. Every man 
afraid of his shadow, every poli- 
tician attempting to carry water on 
both shoulders, will advise silence. 
Party harmony will be employed as 
an excuse for evasion. Politicians 
will whisper in one another’s ears 
that the situation in their districts 
makes it inexpedient just now. 

“Let there be no mistake in the 
minds of the delegates who as- 
semble at Madison Square Garden 
in June. The banner which Sen- 
ator Underwood raises will gather 
behind it the real fighting strength 
of the party, the 
strength of those “Come 
men on whom vic- Clean” on 
tory in November Religion. 
depends. They are 
not agreed on a candidate, nor do 
they seek to dictate the choice of a 
candidate. What they ask is that 
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the party shall first come clean on 
the religious issue, and thus be free 
to make its choice. 

“It will not be free otherwise. 
The party may, for example, have 
good grounds for not wishing to 
nominate Gov. Smith. But unless 
it has first made its record perfectly 
straight on the Underwood resolu- 
tion the country will never believe 
that Gov. Smith failed for any other 
reason than the religious one. No 
candidate, be he Carter Glass, Joe 
T. Robinson, John W. Davis or 
Samuel Ralston, can accept a nom- 
ination with any hope of success 
if by any hook or crook he is made 
the beneficiary of religious intoler- 
ance. In the States where he most 


needs votes he would be defeated 
for that alone. 

“The World, therefore, on the 
grounds of political expediency and 
of principle, joins with Senator 


Underwood in calling upon the 
Democratic Party to reaffirm its his- 
toric position on religious freedom.” 


-— 
—_— 





IME and again in these columns 

I have expressed my conviction 
that the “man in the street” is a 
poor judge of profound and difficult 
theological questions. There are 
too many “natural-born” theolo- 
gians who seem to get knowledge 
by inspiration, rather than by hard 
labor. But when there is a ques- 
tion of mere common sense or com- 
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mon honesty, the casual pedestrian 
is perhaps a better judge than 
many theologians. It 

is interesting, there- Not Theology 
fore, to note that but Sagacity. 
when “The Inquir- 

ing Reporter” of one of our news- 
papers, who “every day asks 
five persons, picked at random, a 
question,” asked, “What do you 
think of the present controversy in 
the Church between Modernists and 
Fundamentalists?” four presumed 
to answer on theological principles, 
and only one had the sagacity to 
reply, “I am unable to say what the 
outcome will be, but men who earn 
their livelihood by preaching the 
Gospel, and yet deny the Virgin 
Birth, are obtaining money under 
false pretenses.” Some years ago 
a novel appeared in which the 
hero was a young minister who 
finds himself at odds with the 
teaching and the authority of his 
Church. He is a modernist and 
therefore presumably a man of 
keener and more delicate conscience 
than the orthodox. Yet he remains 
under a roof provided for him by 
the Church. Ordinary folk, like 
the man in the street, who make 
no pretension of a higher morality 
than that of their brethren, fail to 
understand why a man who rejects 
the creed of his Church doesn’t get 
out of the Church, and “go it alone.” 
It would be more honest, if less 
comfortable. 





( 
Recent Events. 


THE ELECTIONS IN ITALY. 


Ir would appear that the Musso- 
lini Government in Italy is solidly 
intrenched for a long time to come. 
As a result of the elections held on 
April 6th, the new Chamber, elected 
for a period of five years, will be 
composed of 374 Fascists, 39 Pop- 
ularists, 26 Socialists, 22 Commun- 
ists, 17 Liberals, 12 of the Consti- 
tutional Opposition Party, 18 of va- 
rious other small parties. The Pop- 
ularists and the Socialists lost heav- 
ily, as in the last Parliament the 
former had more than 100 seats, 
and the latter more than 150. Even 
with his dictatorial powers revoked, 
as it is expected they will be, Mus- 
solini has a two-thirds majority, 
which will ensure the carrying out 
of the Fascist policies. While some 
Catholics have been rather distrust- 
ful of the Mussolini régime, many 
more have seen in it great hopes of 
good for the Church. All Catholics 
will pray that their hopes may be 
realized. 


<i 
<> 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


In the French elections of May 
llth, the National Bloc and the 
Conservatives won 227 seats; the 
parties of the Left, namely, the 
Radicals, Republican Socialists, and 
Socialists, won 317; and the Com- 
munists, 24. This means the over- 
throw of the Poincaré Government 
and the accession to power of the 
parties of the Left. Now, whatever 
opinion Catholics, in and out of 
France, may have held of Poincaré 
and his policies, Catholics every- 


where will view this change in gov- 
ernment with deep concern. In 
proof of this it is only necessary to 
recall Mr. Denis Gwynn’s article, 
“The Coming Elections in France,” 
in THE CaTHOLIC WorLp for March. 

“The tragedy of French politics 
at the present time,” wrote Mr. 
Gwynn, “is that whereas almost 
every other country in the world 
would be delighted that the parties 
of the Left, with their program of 
withdrawing from the Ruhr and at- 
tempting reconciliation with Ger- 
many upon a basis of industrial co- 
operation between the two coun- 
tries, should come into power in 
France, these parties of the Left are 
to-day quite as bitterly anticlerical 
as before the war, and are likely 
even to outdo the anticlerical perse- 
cutions of pre-war days, once they 
have become able to revenge them- 
selves upon the Conservative influ- 
ences which after the end of the 
war virtually drove them out of 
public life. A very well-known 
French Senator of the Left said to 
me not long ago that he believed the 
parties of the Left will yet produce 
a wave of anticlericalism in France 
much more violent than anything 
which has hitherto been seen in 
modern times. While he regretted 
this, he regarded it as inevitable, 
and his arguments were worth con- 
sidering, because he is in a position 
to know what the policy of the Bloc 
des Gauches is likely to do. 

“The clergy in France have un- 
doubtedly identified themselves, 
in what appears to the outsider 
as an excess of patriotic zeal, with 
every manifestation of extreme 
nationalism in France. They have 
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organized boy scouts and patriotic 
young men’s associations which 
have been prominent on every oc- 
casion in supporting the aggres- 
sive policy of M. Poincaré’s Gov- 
ernment in regard to Germany. 
They have identified themselves ir- 
revocably, both by speeches and by 
writing, and still more by their ac- 
tivities in organizing patriotic asso- 
ciations, with the policy of the 
Ruhr. 

“Now that that policy has become 
discredited, will the Church in 
France share in its discredit? Will 
the Church even be made the 
scapegoat by the parties of the 
Left, who will find themselves un- 
able to restore financial stability 
and will have to find some victim 
whom they can hold responsible 
for what has happened? The anti- 
clerical tendencies of the parties of 
the Left are only too apparent. 
Time after time they have used 
every possible pretext for raising 
the question of diplomatic relations 
between France and the Vatican, 
and on the flimsiest pretexts they 
have all joined in voting unan- 
imously in favor of withdrawing 
the French ambassador from the 
Vatican. It can scarcely be doubted 
that, if the parties of the Left do 
come into power during the pres- 
ent year as a result of M. Poincaré’s 
discredit, and of the union of 
forces between Socialism in Ger- 
many and Socialism in England, 
then French diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican will be ruptured 
almost at once, as surely as diplo- 
matic relations with Russia will be 
immediately restored. 

“That, however, is not the only 
fear. The old question of the 
schools in France is as acute as 
ever. The success of the Catholic 
‘free’ schools, which are supported 
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entirely by voluntary contributions, 
given by French people who are 
obliged to pay rates for the lay 
Government schools which are of no 
service to them, has been a constant 
source of irritation to the French 
Radicals.... The old claim made 
by all the French Radicals, and ex- 
pressed by M. Jaurés in a famous 
speech not long before his assas- 
sination, that Catholic schools must 
be suppressed because they taught 
the existence of a power higher 
than the State, and consequently 
must be regarded as dangerous cen- 
ters of anarchy within the State, is 
still held.” 

It is well, as Mr. Gwynn points 
out, that the danger of a definitely 
anticlerical outbreak in France 
should be realized by Catholics so 
that they may be prepared to use 
whatever influence they can to pre- 
vent the possibility of such an anti- 
clerical policy being pursued. 


-— 
— 





THE PATRIARCH OF THE PACIFIC. 


One of the most noteworthy 
events of recent months was the 
celebration on February 24th of the 
golden jubilee of the Most Rev. 
Francis Redwood, Archbishop of 
Wellington, New Zealand. The 
jubilarian is the senior bishop of 
the Catholic Church and the only 
survivor of the 1,300 bishops living 
at the time of his consecration in 
1874. The jubilee celebration was 
attended by the greatest number of 
the Catholic hierarchy ever gath- 
ered together in Australasia—eight 
archbishops and fourteen bishops, 
including Archbishop Cattaneo, the 
Apostolic Delegate. With these the 
State authorities and the public 
joined to honor the venerable prel- 
ate who has been called, very ap- 
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propriately, the Patriarch of the 
Pacific. 

Archbishop Redwood was born 
in England in 1839, and was taken 
by his parents to New Zealand in 
1842. At the age of fifteen he went 
to Europe to begin his studies for 
the priesthood, which was con- 
ferred on him at Maynooth in June, 
1865. In 1874, when only thirty- 
five years old, he was chosen to suc- 
ceed Dr. Viard as Bishop of Wel- 
lington. He was consecrated in 
London by Cardinal Manning. In 
1887 he was made archbishop, and 
metropolitan of New Zealand. 


<i 
— 





Dr. JoHN TaLBoT SMITH. 


Tue following, from a pamphlet 
by the Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., 
former President of Notre Dame 
University, will be of interest to our 


readers. It concerns the late 
Father John Talbot Smith, one of 
our contributors and a steadfast 
friend of THE CaTHOLIC WorLD: 
“Concealed John Talbot Smith 
could never be, for within him in 
constant eruption were the volcanic 
energies as well as the volcanic fires 
that made him luminously active. 
He soon became the Smith. While 
still a young seminarian, at an age 
when most levites are in the throes 
of labor over their first raw, green 
sermonette for the college chapel, 
the young Titan had already fash- 
ioned a gripping and thunderous 
novel. THe CaTHOLIC Wor-p, the 
historic alma mater of our Catholic 
writers, was publishing A Woman 
of Culture, and asking for more; 
and from that day books appeared 
at frequent intervals, till at his 
death the list was long, distin- 
guished and varied. It included 
some first-rate histories and biog- 
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raphies, some first-rate novels and 
juveniles, some first-rate essays and 
sermons. Of all his work, the char- 
acteristic notes, from the viewpoint 
of literary art, were power and dis- 
tinction. 


<n 
—_— 





NuMBER OF STUDENTS IN JESUIT 
COLLEGES. 


Ir is encouraging to note the 
progress of Catholic higher educa- 
tion, as indicated by the number of 
students in Jesuit institutions of 
higher learning in the United States 
and Canada. From America (April 
19th) we learn that the grand total 
is 44,873 for all the various courses. 
In the college and high school sec- 
tions we find the entire number of 
students to be 25,654. Of these 
11,358 are receiving their educa- 
tion in the schools of the Maryland- 
New York Province; 8,814 in those 
of the Missouri Province; while re- 
spectively 926, 2,707 and 1,849 are 
in the educational institutions of 
the New Orleans, California and 
Canadian Provinces. The total 
number in the university courses is 
19,401. Of these latter students 
5,610 are in the Eastern universities 
of Fordham and Georgetown; 12,- 
058 are in the various universities 
of the Missouri Province; 1,199 are 
registered at New Orleans and 534 
in the California Province. The col- 
lege total has increased from 24,- 
830 to 25,575 in the past year, but 
the university total has leaped 
from 14,930 to 19,298. “This,” as 
America says, “truly marks a phe- 
nomenal growth in Catholic univer- 
sity education for a single twelve- 
month. Large accessions have 
moreover been made since the 
above figures were first recorded in 
October, 1923.” 





Our Contributors. 


BrotHer Leo (“Nationalism in 
English Literature”), born in San 
Francisco, October 8, 1881, is a 
member of the Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
He holds the degrees of A.B. and 
M.A. from St. Mary’s College, Oak- 
land, California, and that of L.H.D. 
from the Catholic University of 
America. Since 1909 he has been 
Professor of Literature at St. 
Mary’s College, Oakland. Brother 
Leo is the author of several books, 
and has produced two dramas, 
Dante and the Wing-Bearer and 
Ecce Homo, besides numerous one- 
act plays. 


Rev. JouHn B. Ketty (“The Shep- 
herd Prince”) is a New York priest 


and the Spiritual Director of the 


Catholic Writers’ Guild. Father 
Kelly, it may be recalled, is the 
author of “The Poetry of a Priest,” 
a delightful appreciation of Father 
Tabb, published in THe CaTHOLIc 
Wortp for May, 1916. 


BENJAMIN FRANCIS Musser (“The 
Fetish of Catch Phrases”) has a 
knack of discovering and following 
up the queer twists and turns of 
our English speech, as this and his 
previous articles—“Random Adven- 
tures in Names,” “A Study in Amer- 
ican Slang,” and “Good Words Gone 
Wrong”’—all go to prove. But Mr. 
Musser is more than a student of 
words and phrases. His article on 
“The Divine Audacity of Poets” in 
Tue CaTHoLic Wortp for October, 
1923, stamps him an able critic, 
while his recently published vol- 
ume, Chiaroscuro, shows him in 
the higher réle of a gifted poet. 


Janet L. Gorpon (“The Lesser 
Loves”), of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
won the favor of our readers by her 
previous stories, “The Poor Man,” 
in September, 1923, and “Drift- 
wood,” in December. The skill and 
grace noted in them is found also 
in the present contribution. 


MYLEs CoNNOLLY (“The Odyssey 
of an Ordinary Soul’) is a news- 
paper man who—to use his own 
words—“has retired from the mael- 
strom to the quiet of Newton, a 
suburb of Boston, in order to think 
a little and write a little in peace.” 


Very Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 
(“Hilaire Belloc as Prophet of 
Woe”), is Professor of Moral The- 
ology at the Catholic University of 
America and Director of the De- 
partment of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. Dr. Ryan is a regular con- 
tributor to THe CATHOLIC WorLp 
and the author of numerous books 
and pamphlets. 


Sytvia V. OrME Brince (“An 
Awakening”) is a nun who writes 
under this obvious pseudonym. On 
reading this poem, one is moved to 
say that she may conceal her iden- 
tity, but not the fact that she is a 
poet of a high order. 


Carouine E. MacGiit (“The Way 
of Ethel Holroyd”), of Cambridge, 
Mass., is a convert to the Catholic 
Faith, a well-known writer, and a 
frequent contributor to THe Catu- 
otic Wort. Miss MacGill’s 
thoughtful and thought-provoking 
article on “The Lost Freedom of 
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Women,” published in the January 
CaTHOLIC WorLD, was widely com- 
mented on, both in this country and 
abroad. 


CHARLES PHILLIPs (“If Abe Came 
Back”) needs no introduction to 
our readers, who always have a 
warm welcome for his articles. We 
have learned with interest and 
pleasure that Mr. Phillips has been 
lecturing during the past winter on 
Continental and Slavic literature at 
the State Universities of Minnesota 
and Montana; also, that the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace has just placed copies of his 
New Poland in one hundred of the 
chief Carnegie libraries in America. 
Mr. Phillips has written a new 
book, The Teacher’s Year, which he 
calls “a little volume of ‘practical 
pedagogics.’” It is published by 
Kenedy. 


S. TwyMAN MATTINGLY (“Preten- 
sion”), a native of Kentucky, was 
graduated from St. Xavier’s College, 
Louisville, in 1912. He then stud- 
ied journalism at the University of 
Notre Dame and afterwards law at 
the University of Louisville. In 
1917 Mr. Mattingly took up news- 
paper work, and since May of that 
year has made his home in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where he is the publisher 
and half owner of The Southern 
Merchant. 
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Even Gates Starr (“A Bypath 
into the Great Roadway”) gives so 
good an account of herself in this 
article that nothing further need 
be added here. We wish, however, 
to quote from The Ave Maria (May 
17th) the following comment on 
the first installment of Miss 
Starr’s article: “Stories of con- 
version to the Faith, if well told, 
are always attractive. No two are 
quite alike; and edification and en- 
lightenment, sometimes entertain- 
ment, are sure to be derived from 
them. All three of these attrac- 
tions are afforded in the account of 
the conversion of Ellen Gates Starr, 
related by herself in the May num- 
ber of THe CaTHoLic Wor pb.” 


Rev. HerBert E. Caunan, D.D. 
(“The Christ of History”), Chap- 
lain of the Convent of Notre Dame 
des Missions, Deal, England, is a 
favorite of CATHOLIC WortLp read- 
ers. Dr. Calnan’s excellent article, 
“To the Unknown God,” published 
in these pages in June, 1923, was 
very widely circulated in pamphlet 
form after its appearance in the 
magazine. 


GeorGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 
(“Memory”), of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, is a new contributor to 
Tue CatTHoLtic Worip. A great 
many poems by Mr. Andrews havé 
appeared in the secular magazines. 





A CORRECTION. 


In the article on “The Religion of the Primitives,” in the April issue, 
the periodical Anthropos was erroneously referred to as the organ of the 
missionary Order of the Fathers of the Holy Spirit. The fact is, of course, 
that Anthropos is edited and published by Father Wilhelm Schmidt and 
other Fathers of the Society of the Divine Word. 





Mew Books. 


The Poetics of Aristotle. By Lane 
Cooper. Catullus and His Infiu- 
ence. By Karl P. Harrington. 
Euripides and His Influence. By 
F. L. Lucas. Greek Religion and 
Its Survivals. By Walter W. 
Hyde. Language and Philology. 
By Roland G. Kent. “Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome” Series. 
Boston: Marshall Jones & Co. 
$1.50 each. 

In all probability no document, 
either religious or political, has 
provoked the same amount of dis- 
cussion as the Poetics of Aristotle; 
obviously incomplete as it is, in 
some respects we have not gone be- 
yond it, and books of poetic crit- 
icism are to-day attacking or de- 
fending its themes. America has 
shamefully neglected it, for the text 
has never been edited in this coun- 
try, and few dissertations have been 
concerned with it. The only trans- 
lation made in America was made, 
also by Professor Cooper, in 1913. 
As there is great need for exegesis 
on such a text as Aristotle’s, so 
packed is it with principles, the 
author has divided his present work 
about equally between an exposi- 
tion of the text itself and an ac- 
count of its influence on criticism 
and literature, especially in Renais- 
sance Italy and in England. It is a 
brief but careful study. 

Mr. Lucas, in his volume on 
Euripides, occupies himself almost 
exclusively with the poet’s influ- 
ence. The irony of fate, which 
makes of man the sport of circum- 
stance, played strange tricks with 
Euripides. Almost invariably de- 
feated in the State competitions, 


harried for twenty years by the 
yelpings of a pack of comic poets, 
dying practically in exile, and even 
in death pursued by the venom of 
Aristophanes, almost immediately 
after death he came into his king- 
dom, and remained down to the 
Middle Ages the supreme tragic 
poet, well-nigh the supreme poet, of 
the whole of Greece. And our mod- 
ern rationalists are seeking even 
now to make “Euripides the Ra- 
tionalist,” as he is styled by Verrall, 
the greatest of his modern commen- 
tators, their prophet and seer. All 
this and more Mr. Lucas sets forth 
as fully as may be in less than two 
hundred pages, his own point of 
view well presented and supported, 
but with none too much kindliness 
towards others, be they Church 
Fathers or French neo-classicists, 
with whose appreciation and inter- 
pretation of Euripides he does not 
find himself in accord. 

Professor Harrington does ample 
justice to the charm of a poet 
whom Tennyson proclaimed “ten- 
derest of Roman poets,” and who 
has been ranked more than once 
with Sappho and Shelley as the su- 
preme lyricists of all time. We 
cannot always see eye to eye with 
Professor Harrington in his inter- 
pretations of the poet’s spirit. His 
idealization of the liaison with the 
notorious Clodia, the “Medea of the 
Palatine,” is too indulgent. And 
we think that his industry occa- 
sionally overshoots the mark in the 
search for influences; surely, what- 
ever the debt Martial owed Catullus, 
more than one epigram, that on 
Issa, for instance, in which Pro- 
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fessor Harrington finds devoted 
imitation, might, with equal justice, 
be considered irreverent mimicry or 
parody. But the number of echoes 
from Verona which the author has 
discovered in ancient, medieval, 
and modern poets—he lists eight 
pages of names in his authors’ in- 
dex—is nothing short of amazing. 

Professor Hyde’s book would 
have been more acceptable to Cath- 
olics if, with so wide a field to can- 
vass, he had not restricted his 
sketch of ancient Greek religion to 
a brief discussion, in less than forty 
pages, of “some of the character- 
istic aspects of this religion in its 
developed form during the fifth and 
fourth centuries B. c.,” and devoted 
the rest of his work to an account 
of what he calls the permanent in- 
fluence of the Greek religion upon 
the beliefs and ritual of Christian- 
ity. He passes many strictures 
upon the superstition of the mod- 
ern Orthodox Greek, for whom we 
hold no brief, but we cannot allow 
his presentation of the intra-reac- 
tion of paganism and Christianity 
to go unchallenged. The literature 
upon so large a question could not 
be even summarized here, but a 
Catholic may find the necessary 
corrective to the views set forth in 
this volume in the writings of 
Duchesne, Defourcq, Vacandard, 
Delahaye, and Cabrol, a body of ex- 
pert Catholic opinion of which Pro- 
fessor Hyde may be aware, but 
which he has not mentioned in his 
bibliography, save only, in one in- 
stance, Pére Delahaye. 

Language and Philology is an ad- 
mirable summary of the principles 
of comparative philology, especially 
as applied to the influence of Latin 
and Greek on English. The author 
takes account of the latest findings 
of scholarship, his examples are 
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abundant and pertinent, and his 
conclusions are correspondingly 
sound. He has managed to give to 
a familiar theme fresh interest in 
showing how English is the heir of 
the ages. E. F. H. 


Principles of Natural Theology. By 
George H. Joyce, S.J. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.80. 

Divi Thome Aquinatis Doctrina de 
Deo Operante. Auctore Dr. 
Joanne Stufler, S.J. Céniponte: 
Librariz Tyroliz. 

Father Joyce’s treatise, the latest 
of the “Stonyhurst Philosophical 
Series,” is so simple and readable 
in style, so clear and concise in ex- 
position, so thorough and masterful 
in its grasp of scholastic principles, 
and so satisfying in its considera- 
tion and refutation of the false 
philosophic principles at the basis 
of the widespread modern errors of 
agnosticism, monism, and panthe- 
ism that, to our mind, it may well 
supersede for English readers all 
previous works on the same sub- 
ject. The perusal of this work will 
convince anyone that scholastic 
philosophy, so far from being an- 
tiquated, is alone, among systems of 
rational thought, capable of giving 
a satisfactory solution to the ever- 
recurring problems that perplex the 
human mind in regard to the riddle 
of the universe. Students of philos- 
ophy, and theology as well (for the 
elemental and deepest concepts that 
confront the theologian are drawn 
from the storehouse of philosophy), 
are deeply indebted to Father Joyce. 
Many of the obscurities of the Latin 
tome and textbook (and so many 
Catholic works in English are mere 
slavish translations of Latin ter- 
minology) are put to flight by the 
free, flowing style and perspicuous 
logic of the author. Whether or 
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not even Catholic philosophers of 
various schools can always see eye 
to eye with Father Joyce on mooted 
points, few will deny him the 
credit of making the most of each 
point presented—and that without 
any partisan straining for effect. 
Father Joyce’s Natural Theology 
will take rank with that other ex- 
cellent volume in the Stonyhurst 
series, Father Maher’s Psychology. 
A happy chance it is that con- 
nects for review the two volumes 
above mentioned, for while they 
dovetail, they are by no means co- 
extensive, nor do they coalesce. 
The former supplies, as it were, the 
text for the latter. No treatise on 
natural theology can escape the 
question of the céoperation of God 
with the actions of His creatures, 
nor the profound and deeply per- 
plexing problems of God’s infallible 
foreknowledge of contingent events, 
and of the compatibility of God’s 
absolute dominion with human 
freedom. Catholic students of 
philosophy and theology are famil- 
iar with the alternative solutions of 
the rival schools of Thomism and 
Molinism. Father Joyce as a can- 
did nonpartisan acts the part of an 
eclectic and, with most independ- 
ent theologians, accepts the scientia 
media of the Molinists with the 
premotio physica of the Thomists, 
while rejecting the predeterminatio 
of the Thomists and the concursus 
simultaneus of the Molinists. But 
Dr. Stufler, the learned Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at Innsbruck 
University, has a delightful sur- 
prise in store for all parties in his 
scholarly work, De Deo Operante. 
In the controversy that has been 
waged in the schools for some 300 
years since the days of Molina, it 
was customary for both sides to ap- 
peal to St. Thomas Aquinas in favor 
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of their respective opinions. Dr. 
Stufler takes up the challenge, hales 
both combatants to the conflict be- 
fore the supreme tribunal of the 
prince of theologians, and finds 
that both sides are convicted of 
misrepresentation, or at least of 
misapprehension, by their chosen 
arbiter! Here is surely a contribu- 
tion to theology, and a work that 
invites the curious scrutiny of 
Thomists and Molinists. No future 
investigation of this seemingly in- 
soluble problem of the manner of 
coéperation of the First and sec- 
ondary causes, especially in regard 
to free and salutary acts, would be 
adequate without its consultation. 
For it affords an exhaustive study 
of Aquinas on the issue; and it 
stoutly contends (and marshals 
much evidence in proof) that the 
concursus simultaneus and_ the 
premotio physica are equally re- 
pugnant to the teaching of St. 
Thomas. Cc. F. C. 


Memoirs of Missionary Priests. By 
Richard Challoner, D.D. Edited 
by John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
New edition. $5.00. 

“The blood of martyrs is the seed 
of the Church.” This motto was 
made a holy truism by the ages of 
Christian antiquity. And all sub- 
sequent ages have added their wit- 
ness with equal emphasis, if not 
with equal volume. The pioneers 
of Catholicity in every part of the 
world have abounded with mar- 
tyrs, as if martyrdom were the 
necessary sign manual of divine 
approval. 

In our day this is plainly man- 
ifested. Since the middle of the last 
century, when the Oxford Move- 
ment began, the stream of converts 
in England and Wales has been 
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such as to merit the name of the 
“Flowing Tide”—beginning with 
the noblest spirits, and steadily 
gathering in men and women of the 
educated classes; presently sweep- 
ing forward with an increment of 
every class; though the cultured 
and leisured were always in the ma- 
jority, and still continue to be. 
Compare English and American 
conversions: At present the Cath- 
olicity of England and Wales totals 
barely two millions, whereas Amer- 
ican Catholicity totals, at the very 
least, ten times as many. Yet in 
proportion to numbers the English 
Catholics record four times as many 
converts. We had (at the highest 
estimate) barely 49,000 last year, 
and they have gathered into Peter’s 
flock, 12,400, and during the past 
six years they have received over 
70,000. 

Manifestly this volume of Richard 
Challoner, Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests of England and Wales, from 
the breaking out of the Reformation 
till the first repeal of the penal 
laws in 1778, is the Martyrology of 
the present English Catholic 
Church. Be it remembered that 
Challoner’s purpose did not em- 
brace the persecutions in Ireland or 
Scotland, except in a few instances, 
when the martyrs and confessors of 
those countries were apprehended 
in England. Not a few of these 
witnesses “unto blood” have been 
declared Venerable, and some have 
been beatified by Holy Church; 350 
suffered death. 

There is an index of forty double- 
column pages of names, and forty 
pages of analytical index; this last 
is a very precious piece of editing. 
A chronological Table of Contents 
is part of the Introduction. The 
editor is the Jesuit Father, John 
Hungerford Pollen, himself in the 


front rank of authorities on the 
English rsecution of Catholics. 
As to Challoner, a two-volume Life 
of him, by E. H. Burton, is a work 
of marvelous interest. W. E. 


In the Footsteps of the Lincolns. 
By Ida M. Tarbell. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

Miss Tarbell, long established as 
a Lincoln historian, has done an 
important piece of work in this 
satisfying volume. Unlike many of 
our modern historians and biog- 
raphers, she does not simply trim 
and cut at the figure of her hero 
until nothing is left but a mass of 
documentary negations. Instead 
she clears away and builds up, with 
the result that at last a living 
breathing Lincoln begins to emerge 
from the pages of a written record. 
Our great emancipator is no longer 
a mere uncouth figure of American 
magic, striding from rail-splitting 
to the Presidency with an awkward 
gesture. He is something better 
than that, a man prepared for by 
a long line of decent, hard-working 
progenitors, reared by a father 
worthy of the name (not a shift- 
less vagabond), and self-trained in 
the knowledge and mastery of men 
by years of characteristic American 
struggle. 

Tracing the Lincoln family from 
its first appearance in America, 
three hundred years ago, down 
through the generations, Miss Tar- 
bell not only gives us an entrancing 
story, but incidentally makes a plea 
for tradition and for the preserva- 
tion of family standards (as well as 
family records) which ought to 
make salutary reading in this age 
of divorce and race suicide. But 
above all, the big thing—and it is a 
big thing—that she accomplishes is 
the visualization of a Lincoln so 
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real, so living, so much an actual 
personality, that I for one, having 
read this book, can say that at last 
“I have seen Lincoln.” This is the 
first biography (not even excepting 
Miss Tarbell’s own earlier work) 
that has given me so fully this feel- 
ing of seeing and knowing the man. 
Of special interest to the Catholic 
reader of Miss Tarbell’s book is the 
record she makes of Lincoln’s Cath- 
olic teacher, Zacariah Riney, and 
likewise of his repudiation of the 
Know-Nothings. The volume is 
handsomely printed, bound, and il- 
lustrated, but is unfortunately 
marred by an unusual number of 
typographical errors, which, espe- 
cially in the varied spelling of 
names, confuses the reader. 
G P. 


Religious Lyrics of the XIVth 
Century. Edited by Carleton 
Brown. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

In compiling and editing this 
work Dr. Carleton Brown, Profes- 
sor of English at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, has performed an incalculable 
service for the student of English 
literature who desires to consult its 
direct sources and is denied time 
and opportunity to do so. Among 
the tasks which Dr. Brown set him- 
self, with the generosity of the true 
scholar, was the publication of ma- 
terial hitherto unprinted, the pro- 
vision of trustworthy texts of 
poems that have previously been in- 
accurately printed, and, chiefly, to 
show the lyrical development of the 
century. So well has he succeeded 
in this last that no future historian 
of English literary development can 
afford to overlook the evidence here 
presented. 

Religious verse is a department 
of literature which would well re- 
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pay a lifetime of study. Perhaps 
in no other medium is a national 
genius so strongly exemplified, and 
this is particularly true of the Eng- 
lish contribution to this field, which 
had its beginning in those colorful 
centuries which have too long borne 
the reproach of poetic sterility. In 
his book Dr. Brown conducts us to 
the wellsprings of the plenteous 
rivers of English song. 

All that Donne and Herbert were 
to contrive of “metaphysical” had 
its germ in these ingenious and 
forthright portrayals of the rela- 
tions between man’s soul and its 
Maker; all that Southwell and 
Crashaw and Thompson were to 
produce of heat and flame was en- 
kindled in these impassioned can- 
ticles. It would not be hard to find 
direct descendants for “I would be 
clad in Christis skin” and “All 
other love is like the moon.” Here 
and there is to be found a lyric like 
“I have set my heart so high,” which 
is like a limpid pool, sequestered 
and aloof from the streams which 
make their way to the sea. One 
wonders what they might not have 
become if they had not been 
stemmed so close to their source. 
B. M. K. 


St. Francis of Assisi. By Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

In writing this charming biog- 
raphy of St. Francis, Mr. Chester- 
ton has expressed his desire to 
make him intelligible to “that part 
of the modern world” which “can 
admire him yet hardly accept him, 
or which can appreciate the saint 
almost without the sanctity.” 

For the discharge of his gratitude 
to the saint, whose gracious vision 
fired his fancy even in youth, and 
largely for sheer love, Mr. Chester- 
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ton has rekindled for us the medie- 
val spirit, with its buoyancy, its 
childlike soul, its pervasive faith, 
and he has made us see St. Francis 
in the light of that spirit. The 
Dark Ages were over and the pagan 
leaven had passed out of the minds 
and imaginations of men. “While 
it was yet twilight a figure appeared 
silently and suddenly on a little hill 
above the city, dark against the 
fading darknes&. For it was the 
end of a long and stern night, a 
night of vigil, not unvisited by stars. 
He stood with his hands lifted, as 
in so many statues and pictures, 
and about him was a burst of birds 
singing, and behind him was the 
break of day.” 

Mr. Chesterton’s portrait is a 
thing of beauty. We see St. Fran- 
cis in his humanity, in his boyish 
freedom from self-consciousness, in 
his astonishing suddenness of ac- 
tion, in his poetic simplicity. He 
was the earliest of Italian poets, 
who talked familiarly with flowers 
and streams and birds, and even 
called the wolf his “brother.” With 
a kind of divine abandon he gave 
himself up to the service of the 
poor, happy in possessing nothing. 
He loved God and all the works of 
His hands with a love so personal 
and so absorbing that this cold- 
hearted age of ours cannot begin to 
comprehend it. 

But Mr. Chesterton has read of 
him and dreamed of him and loved 
him until the saint is as real in his 
eyes as the guests at his table. He 
makes St. Francis living, and ar- 
dent, and gracious, and bubbling 
over with joy—the joy that comes 
of abnegation and a perfect love. 
To read this fascinating little book 
is to see something newly appealing 
in St. Francis—and in Gilbert 
Chesterton. 3. 3. Re 


Followers of St. Francis. Four Plays 


of the ly Franciscan Legend. 

By Laurence Housman. Boston: 

Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 

The most beautiful of these four 
dramatic sketches is “The Last Dis- 
ciple,” which tells of the passing 
of the beloved and _ venerable 
Brother Leo, who had become 
“something of an outlaw” because 
of a “too faithful following of his 
master’s teaching.” Reading this 
play, one feels that it would indeed 
be an experience of beauty to see it 
staged, to behold the feeble Leo 
singing on his deathbed, the gentle 
and wise Giacomina coming to min- 
ister to him, the simple and fright- 
ened shepherd bringing him a blos- 
somy spray from the springtime 
hillside, and the novice whose ad- 
vent confirms the faith of the dying 
monk in the continuance of the 
Order. Here one echoes emphat- 
ically the words of the London New 
Statesman, that “if there were 
enough dramatists at present writ- 
ing with Mr. Housman’s sincerity 
and single-mindedness, it is very 
likely that the theatre would re- 
form itself.” 

The other three sketches are 
likewise beautiful, clear-cut, and 
full of spiritual light and warm 
human feeling. “Lovers’ Meeting” 
pictures the mystic union of the 
souls of the kingly St. Louis and 
the simple Brother Giles. “The 
Fool’s Errand” gives us once more, 
with a touch of divine humor, the 
always loved Juniper—Juniper the 
fool, this time, as ever, wiser than 
the wise: it is to him alone that the 
heart of the recalcitrant Elias is 
revealed, humbled and penitent. 
All three of these plays deal with 
the legend of St. Francis as it grew 
after the Seraph’s death. The 
fourth, “Cure of Souls,” gives us a 
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glimpse of Francis himself, baf- 
fling even the sagest by his un- 
worldly wisdom, which only the 
good Pope, Honorius, is_ holy 
enough to appreciate. The whole 
volume makes a valuable addition 
to Franciscan lore and is, besides, 
one of those occasional “treasures 
of little books” which one simply 
must possess, the joy of which 
grows, instead of diminishes, with 
rereading. Cc. P. 


The Failure. By Giovanni Papini. 
Authorized translation by Vir- 
ginia Pope. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.00. 
“These pages are not my biog- 

raphy, but rather an accurate ac- 

count of my innermost life,” says 

Papini at the conclusion of this 

book. We have here Papini’s “Con- 

fessions,” and what goes on inside 
of a great soul is of deeper interest 
than mere biographical facts, which 
in the author’s case were rather 
commonplace. Papini, as usual, is 
very frank, and only his art and 
his utter sincerity save the flaunt- 

ing of his vices and virtues from a 

charge of effrontery. In his soul 

burned a fierce love for all men, and 

a fierce contempt; he portrays him- 

self as a godless cynic yearning at 

the same time to become a reformer 
and almost a new redeemer of man- 
kind. He realizes his impotence 
without diminution of the tremen- 
dous conceit that tortures him into 
continuous efforts to do something 
never before accomplished and to 
become a man above all other men. 

The publishers’ notice on the wrap- 

per states that this book answers 

the question: Why did Papini write 

The Life of Christ? but from the 

man who wrote The Failure any- 

thing might have been expected. 

He might have taken any of the 
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crossroads on the way to Damascus. 
Still, it is true that his burning de- 
sire for truth, for a definite soul- 
anchorage, led him quite naturally 
toward Christianity and the Cath- 
olic Church. 

The English title is rather a weak 
translation of the original Un 
uomo finito, possibly better ren- 
dered, “A man who is through”; 
but even this would be a wrong 
title, as the author confesses, for 
the book is the result of many 
moods, and the last seven chapters 
of it are a song of life and defiance, 
a challenge to the world that Pa- 
pini isn’t through by any means. 
The translation is fair enough con- 
sidering the difficulties of the thor- 
oughly idiomatic original, but cer- 
tain ludicrous fumbles in interpret- 
ing the text ought to have been 
avoided. A. R. B. 


A Daughter of Coventry Patmore, 
Sister Mary Christina, S.H.C.J. By 
a Religious of the Society of the 


Holy Child Jesus. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

The tendencies of modern versi- 
fication and the growing interest in 
Catholic mysticism to-day would 
both seem to imply that the influ- 
ence of Coventry Patmore must in- 
crease rather than decrease among 
the literary elect. And all lovers 
of this rare Catholic genius will be 
interested in knowing more of his 
favorite daughter, Emily Honoria. 
In this beautifully presented biog- 
raphy they may learn very much 
more of her—from the days when, 
a child of eight, she so gallantly at- 
tempted to “mother” the little fam- 
ily left forlorn by the death of Pat- 
more’s first wife, through the joys 
and penances of her life as a reli- 
gious of the Holy Child Jesus, and 
up to her ecstatic death in July 

















of 1882. Sister Mary Christina 
seems to have inherited something 
of her father’s imperious spirit 
with much of her mother’s personal 
charm and beauty, both of which 
she sought to mortify with the zeal 
of a medieval ascetic. To keep her 
within bounds of the rule was, in 
the words of one of her superiors, 
“like holding in an Arab steed.” 
And so her story, which covered less 
than thirty years of an outwardly 
uneventful life, became an adven- 
ture of the spirit with moments of 
exquisiteness, moments of extrav- 
agance, and moments of an abso- 
lutely awesome sublimity. 

The incidental illustrations, and 
the word pictures of Patmore him- 
self and quotations from his poems, 
add enormously to the interest of 
the volume. But such a biography 
must inevitably become a work of 
devotion and edification rather than 
one of criticism. The value of Sis- 
ter Mary Christina’s own verses lies 
less in their literary merit than in 
their spiritual implications; and in 
the last analysis, this young and 
saintly daughter of Coventry Pat- 
more must be remembered as a 
poem rather than as a poet. 

K. B. 


The Conquest of Happiness. By 
Jules Payot. Authorized transla- 
tion by Richard Duffy. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.75. 

This is a book of lay spirituality, 
and a very excellent one of its kind. 
The author studies nine factors 
that are practically inseparable 
from civilized and organized life, 
and shows how their prudent use 
can promote very great happiness. 
These factors are: health, work, the 
conquest of moral liberty, society, 
money, power, the family, love of 
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nature, intellectual culture. On all 
of these live’ subjects Professor 
Payot’s views coincide with the 
highest ideals. His denunciations of 
the hollowness, emptiness, insincer- 
ity, and futility of so-called “So- 
ciety” could not be exceeded by any 


preacher. He is equally severe on _ 


idleness, laziness, waste of time, 
and the pursuit of violent and de- 
basing pleasures. 

Educationalists would do well to 
ponder his weighty words on use- 
less, indeed one might say, poison- 
ous systems of education, which 
unfit people for their station in life, 
make them dissatisfied with their 
surroundings, and render them in- 
capable of making a living for them- 
selves. Such a judgment in Pro- 
fessor Payot’s mouth has a double 
force and pregnancy. He is a very 
distinguished teacher himself, rec- 
tor of the Aix-Marseille University, 
and long experience has convinced 
him of the truth of his remarks. 
So, too, the craze for power and 
high position, which obsesses so 
many, is here shown to be a mere 
mirage, wherein fruitful production 
and real achievement are well-nigh 
impossible. Modern parliaments 
and cabinets are shown to be aggre- 
gates of inept and vulgar medioc- 
rities, who lack the talent, skill, 
time, opportunity, and even the de- 
sire to examine capably and dispose 
wisely of the very intricate and 
delicate problems submitted to 
their half-hearted attention. 

Whoever will set himself to re- 
alize the entirely admirable coun- 
sels here set down will surely attain 
the happiness that comes from 
stainless living, and will develop a 
faultless character in _ himself. 
Such high achievement, however, is 
beyond the power of weak human 
nature unless helped by grace and 
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supported by prayer. Mr. Duffy’s 
translation leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. W. P. H. K. 


The History of Ireland. By Stephen 
Gwynn. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.50. 

The writing of a just history of 
Ireland is a difficult feat for an 
Irishman or Englishman to accom- 
plish because there is such danger 
of the writer’s racial prejudice in- 
troducing false colors into the 
white light of truth. The author of 
this work had to encounter such a 
difficulty, but he has surmounted 
his obstacle with marked success 
and proved himself a writer of real 
historic honesty. 

Justice, however, is not the only 
guardian spirit of his pen. His 
sense of historic fundamentals, his 
ability to detect what is vital in a 
nation’s story and avoid what is 
useless or trivial is strongly in ev- 
idence. In his estimates of men 
and his interpretations of move- 
ments he usually steers free of ex- 
travagance. In the presentation of 
facts and the methodical avoidance 
of dangerous enthusiasm he dis- 
plays a realism that is very vital for 
history. He strives to stand out- 
side his narrative and make history 
its own interpreter. 

However, his theories on certain 
matters of serious import are at 
variance with those of a large per- 
centage of the Irish race. His as- 
sumption that the sense of nation- 
hood was nonexistent in tribalism, 
and that tribal instinct kept Irish 
leaders till the days of Tone di- 
vorced from national ideals, estab- 
lishes a standard of revolution in 
the camp of Irish interpreters of 
Ireland’s past. Furthermore, his 
liberal interpretation of the charac- 
ter of Free State freedom, and his 
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adherence to opportunism rather 
than principle as the best policy for 
the patriot, are certain not to meet 
with anything like universal ap- 
proval. 

On the whole, Mr. Gwynn has 
produced a work of considerable 
worth. He has in a clear and sim- 
ple fashion thrown much light on 
the problem that was and is Ire- 
land and has done it with such a 
sense of fair play that his history 
ought to travel far afield in the 
English-speaking world. J. F. C. 


Discourses on Dante. By Charles H. 
Grandgent. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $2.25. 

The Discourses on Dante is the 
contribution of Dr. Charles H. 
Grandgent to the sexcentenary com- 
memoration of the death of the im- 
mortal poet so universally kept 
three years ago. Like all the writ- 
ings of this foremost exponent of 
Dante, this volume is characterized 
by clear thought, deep scholarship, 
and genuine enthusiasm. The gen- 
eral reader will be particularly in- 
terested in the chapters, “Dante Six 
Hundred Years After” and “Dante 
and Italy.” The advanced student 
will turn to the chapters, “The 
Choice of a Theme” and “Lost 
Poems of Dante,” for the develop- 
ment of the master’s thought from 
La Vita Nuova to La Divina Com- 
media. Perhaps the most lucid ex- 
position of Dante’s art is to be 
found in the thought-compelling 
chapter, “The Centre of the Circle,” 
wherein it is stated that “it is cer- 
tain that to-day we are traversing 
an interglacial epoch of over-rank 
growth, and have especial need to 
mark Dante’s words, ‘the check of 
art,’ to‘observe how the master il- 
lustrates his principle in _ his 
works.” 




























































Dr. Grandgent reveals his skill 
not only as an original poet—a 
sestina opens, and a sonnet ends 
the volume—but also as a trans- 
lator surpassing, in the passages 
now appearing in a new English 
dress, the similar work of Cary and 
Longfellow. Exception to his Eng- 
lish rendition can be taken in only 
one passage, the lines from Purga- 
torio: “Mad is he who hopes that 
our reason can traverse the infinite 
way followed by one Substance in 
three Persons. Be satisfied, O hu- 
man race, to argue from the effect.” 
(State contenti, umana gente, al 
quia.) It is certain that the trans- 
lation “from the effect” ignores the 
basic element of faith contained in 
the word quia. By keeping the 
original Latin word quia, as does 
the Temple edition of Dante or 
translating it as “wherefore” as 
does Cary, this element of faith, 
viz. the authority of God, fully ex- 
presses in English Dante’s thought. 

J.T. S. 


Talks on Truth for Teachers and 
Thinkers. By Thomas Hughes, 
S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00. 

“Short readings to answer many 
questions on the ways of the Lord,” 
with some facts and some specula- 
tions, as the material, is this book 
which the author has written for 
“Benjamin,” and “for our excellent 
teaching bodies whose pupils in 
modern conditions, are glibly as- 
sailed with strange ideas on reli- 
gion and science.” The twenty-two 
chapters fall under three heads, 
Prayer, Truth, and Religion. The 
second and third parts are written 
in the form of a dialogue between 
“Benjamin” and “St. Victor.” 

In the spirit of Richard and 
Hugh of St. Victor, medieval theolo- 
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gians and mysti¢es whose school St. 
Thomas Aquinas followed, the au- 
thor chats with “Benjamin,”— 
youth, high-minded and _ noble- 
souled, and confused by the 
thought tempest of our times. Like 
an evening stroll, the dialogue 
“winds with the turns of many 
topics, over the fields of many 
thoughts.” We get the whole pano- 
rama of modern thought, philos- 
ophy, criticism. All the names 
that dazzle our world to-day are 
there, and with learning and lit- 
erary finish, half-concealed under 
the easy, chatty style, Father 
Hughes separates the dross from 
the gold in his devotion to Truth. 
The work is a notable contribution 
to those to whom it is addressed. 
Cc. A. M. 


Cancer. By Francis C. Wood, M.D. 
Man and the Microbe. By Charles- 
Edward A. Winslow, Dr.P.H. 
Community Health. By Donald B. 
Armstrong, M.D. Baby’s Health. 
By Richard A. Bolt, M.D. Per- 
sonal Hygiene. By Allan J. Mc- 
Laughlin, M.D. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 30 cents each. 
These five little books comprise 

the initial unit of the twenty-vol- 
ume National Health Series, edited 
by the National Health Council, and 
written by some of the leading 
health authorities of the country. 
As might well be expected under 
the circumstances, they are excel- 
lently done. They are brief, to the 
point, conservative, practical, and 
thoroughly up-to-date. Those who 
are interested in their health and 
are constantly looking for new in- 
formation with regard to health 
topics—and unfortunately so often 
take it from all sorts of question- 
able sources—should have these lit- 
tle volumes near at hand. 
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It seems too bad, then, to pick 
flaws, and yet dear Dr. Carroll’s 
name should not be spelled “Car- 
rel,” as it is, not in one, but in sev- 
eral places, for he did so much for 
the eradication of yellow fever that 
he deserves to be known for him- 
self. Dr. Carrel does not need the 
added prestige, and Dr. Carroll 
should have his due. Brief as these 
volumes are, their value would be 
enhanced by even a short index. 

J. J. W. 


What Is Man? By J. Arthur Thom- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

Professor Thomson always writes 
pleasantly, with great wealth of 
quotation, and is always more or 
less on the side of the angels, 
though he never quite asserts the 
sovereign claims of religion. In 
this book it seems to us that he has 
attempted to get too much into his 
space. The lectures delivered to a 
Free Church audience in Aberdeen 
are interesting and _ instructive, 
and there is less unfounded asser- 
tion in them that one often sees in 
such books. But the psychological 
part is very nebulous and unsatis- 
fying. 

Behaviorism is not made the be- 
all and end-all of the science, but its 
inadequacy is scarcely sufficiently 
indicated for the benefit of those 
who have made no study of the 
subject. And on the topic of eu- 
genics we regret to find the author 
even dallying with the question of 
birth-control. From all which 
facts we leave it to be gathered that 
the book may be suggestive to the 
educated teacher but may hardly 
be regarded as one for the casual 
reader, unless he is going to take 
pains to check up his reading. 

B. C. A. W. 
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Shorter Notices—‘“There are di- 
versities of graces, but the same 
Spirit,” says St. Paul. We are re- 
minded of this when we run 
through the long list of religious 
sisterhoods enumerated in Father 
Lord’s book, Our Nuns (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.75). The au- 
thor gives a short summary of their 
respective works which serves to 
show the vast and noble service 
which they render for God and 
country. 

Go To Joseph, by Father Lepicier 
(Benziger Bros. $1.50), presents 
in an excellent way the virtues and 
qualities which make this admira- 
ble saint a model of perfection for 
persons in all walks of life, and a 
powerful intercessor before God in 
heaven. The complete translation 
of the latest edition of The Roman 
Martyrology (Benziger Bros. $3.75) 
should obtain a wide audience 
among the cultured Catholic laity. 
The translation is very well done 
on the whole, although a few Latin- 
isms might be eliminated in a sec- 
ond edition. The Conventual Third 
Order of St. Dominic (Benziger 
Bros. $1.25) gives an outline of the 
history of the Conventual Order in 
general, but lays special stress on 
the English foundations at Stone, 
Stroud, Harrow, London, and West 
Grinstead. 

Father Tim’s Talks, by C. D. Mc- 
Enniry, C.SS.R. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. Vol. IV. $1.00). 
In these “talks with people he met,” 
quick-witted Father Timothy Casey 
expounds the views of the Church, 
and incidentally his own, on vari- 
ous points of doctrine and conduct, 
his friendly, humorous manner of 
speaking giving all the more weight 
to his keen and uncompromising 
judgments. The fifth volume of 
Father Koch’s Handbook of Moral 
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Theology (B. Herder. $3.00) treats 
of man’s duties to his fellow men. It 
has been well translated by Arthur 
Preuss, who has brought the bibli- 
ography up to date, with special in- 
sistence upon English and Amer- 
ican writers. Students of the Bible 
will be very grateful to Father Wil- 
liams for providing them with a 
carefully compiled Concordance of 
the Proper Names in the Holy Scrip- 
tures (B. Herder. $6.00). As a 
variation from the usual concord- 
ances, the texts are cited more at 
length, in order to give a clear and 
comprehensive sense of each pas- 
sage, and thus a fuller understand- 
ing of the subject. The third edi- 
tion of Canon de Smet’s Betroth- 
ment and Marriage (B. Herder. Vol. 
I. $3.00) has been entirely revised 
and brought up to date. The notes 
on civil law still refer to Europe, 
but a supplement is promised to the 
second volume which will treat 
carefully all points of English and 
American legislation. In the form 
of question and answer the little 
booklet, The Churches of England, 
by “One Who Has Tried Them” (B. 
Herder. 60 cents), treats of the 
claims of the Catholic Church to be 
the one Church established on earth 
by Christ. The author shows that 
the Church of England and the 
Nonconformist Churches are both 
heretical and schismatic, but his 
style is harsh and belligerent 
throughout, and well calculated to 
cause bitterness and anger in the 
hearts of those the book should 
reach. The Way of the Cross (B. 
Herder. 50 cents) is a little book of 
reflections on each Station, com- 
piled by the pious and learned 
Benedictine, Dom Marmion. 

The first volume of Father Hull’s 
Practical Philosophy of Life was 
ontological and objective, a study 


of temperament and_ character 
reckoning with environment; the 
second volume (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 40 cents) is more 
psychological and subjective, a 
study of temperament and charac- 
ter reckoning with itself. In King 
John, Henry Ill. and Later Medie- 
val Period (P. J. Kenedy. 45 cents) 
Father Hull examines some impor- 
tant points of conflict between 
Church and State in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
It is valuable beeause it answers in 
detail many a false statement made 
by well-known English Protestant 
historians. The Paradise of the 
Christian Soul (P. J. Kenedy. $3.00) 
has been the prayer book and medi- 
tation manual of so many genera- 
tions of Catholics as not to need 
any extended notice to recommend 
its use. The type of the present 
edition is small but clear, and the 
book is well bound. 

The second volume of St. Ber- 
nard’s Sermons (Dublin: Browne 
& Nolan. 10s.) comprises those for 
the seasons and the principal fes- 
tivals of the year. We could not 
preach these sermons to-day, but 
they offer many a valuable sugges- 
tion for religious instruction, spir- 
itual reading, and meditation. 
Meditations and Readings for every 
day of the year are selected from 
the spiritual writings of St. Alphon- 
sus, by John Bapt. Coyle, C.SS.R. 
(Dublin: The Talbot Press. 5s.), 
and offer a good opportunity to 
many to become acquainted with 
this great spiritual writer of the 
Church. The Mirror of Priests, by 
Father Aurelian, O.C.D. (Ernaku- 
lam, India: Industrial School Press. 
$1.00), is a vade mecum for priests. 
It contains a series of questions for 
the examination of conscience on 
the ascetical life, to which is added 
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selected prayers and the Rule of 
Life laid down for secular priests 
by St. Alphonsus. A Manual for 
Novices is the third in a series of 
books published by the Brothers of 
the Sacred Heart (Metuchen, N. J.) 
on the subject of the religious life. 
Drawn from a wide range of 
sources and enriched by a wealth of 
Scripture texts, it will be found 
most helpful by novice masters. 
For years the little Passionist Mis- 
sion Book (Chicago: D. B. Hansen 
& Sons. 50 cents) has been the me- 
dium recommended by the Passion- 
ists to continue the work of their 
missions. This tenth edition, in 
convenient vest-pocket size, ought 
to continue the reputation it has 
hitherto enjoyed. 


Foreign Publications—La Vie des 
Livres et des Ames, by Georges 
Goyau (Paris: Perrin et Cie). 
These essays all deal with writers 
of the past, and the thesis which 
provided the title is the charming 
thought that as books have influ- 
enced souls, so the minds which 
pondered, digested, discussed, and 
elaborated the writings of past 
thinkers have given to them a life 
and breadth, even a meaning, 
which they lacked at their begin- 
nings. The most interesting and 
difficult chapter in the book is the 
one on “French Thought and the 
Religious Ideal,” but the author’s 
conclusion here is a just one, and 
proves the hold the Church has on 
French citizenship. 

Soyez Joyeux, by Vittorino Facchi- 
netti, O.F.M. (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
7 fr.50). This excellent treatise on 
the spiritual life is a commentary 
on the words of St. Paul, “Rejoice 
always.” It is a strong protest 
against the pessimism of the mod- 
ern unbeliever, who must be 
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brought to his knees by a thorough 
study of the optimism of the Gos- 
pel, perfectly illustrated by the life 
and teaching of St. Francis of As- 
sisi. The fifteenth volume of the 
collection “Pax” is a biography of 
the first Superior General of the 
Congregation of St-Maur, Dom 
Grégoire Tarrisse, by Francois 
Rousseau (Lethielleux. 6 fr. 50). In 
a dozen chapters the author draws 
a perfect portrait of the man and 
the religious who laid the founda- 
tions of the famous schools of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés. 

The Abbé Passage, editor of 
Etudes, has written a brief sketch 
of L’Anticléricalisme Frangais 
(Paris: Editions Spes. 4 fr.) from 
its beginnings in the French Revo- 
lution to the present day. Like 
most of his confréres, he holds that 
only a Frenchman can explain the 
phenomenon of the apostasy of 
France, and shows his annoyance 
when foreign critics, especially 
American, dare take French writ- 
ers to task for their explanations 
that do not explain present-day 
conditions. The writer, for exam- 
ple, takes issue with the editor of 
THE CatTHouic Wor tp for his Sep- 
tember (1923) editorial on Father 
Reville’s book on Bourdaloue, in 
which he dared trace the unbelief 
of France “to the liaisons of the 
king (Louis XIV.) who never 
missed Mass.” This he styles “the 
legendary history of France, 
viewed from across the water,” al- 
though illogically in the next breath 
the Abbé admits the indictment. 
The French Revolution, the lack of 
unity among French Catholics, the 
masonic control of the lay schools, 
are all mentioned as usual, but we 
are still put off unsatisfied with the 
answer, “You would not under- 
stand, if I told you.” Deuz Argu- 
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ments pour le Catholicisme, by 
Antonin Eymieu, O.P. (Editions 
Spes. 7 fr.), is wonderfully con- 
structed as a whole and in its de- 
tails. It is very strong, very con- 
vincing, very opportune. The style 
is clear, simple, unaffected, and at 
the same time literary. 

Comment Israél reviendra-t-il au 
Messie? by Abbé Marcault (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 3 fr.) is an outline 
of the Church’s attitude and past 
efforts towards the conversion of 
the Jewish race to Christianity. 
This conversion is foretold by the 
New Testament, the Fathers, and 
recent actions of Rome, but it is ig- 
nored by many Christians. Prayer, 
reparation, and evangelization are 
advocated as the means which may 
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accomplish the desired end at the 
present time, whi¢h the author con- 
siders most opportune for a great 
spiritual effort. In Le Directoire du 
Prétre, Abbé Valuy (Téqui. 3 fr. 
50) has published a practical man- 
ual of pastoral theology. Part 1 
deals with the priest’s private life, 
part 2 with his public life. 

La Priére de Toutes les Heures, 
by Pierre Charles, S.J. (Bruges: 
Charles Beyaert. Vol. III. 5 fr.). 
The first two volumes of this series 
spoke of the soul’s journey towards 
God, and His condescension towards 
us. This volume treats of the end 
of our striving, the possession of 
God in the Beatific Vision. These 
meditations are solid, doctrinal, and 
devotional. 
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